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To  His  Excellency, 

Fred'k  F.  Low, 

Governor  of  California : 

As  required  by  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  second 
biennial  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  school 
years  ending  June  30th,  1866  and  1867,  including  the  statistical  tables  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  annual  reports  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Yery  respectfully, 
^  Your  obedient  servant, 


JOHN  SWETT, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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REPORT. 


INTEODUCTION. 

The  school  year  ending  June  30th,  1867,  marks  the  transition  period 
of  California  from  rate  bill  common  schools  to  an  American  free  school 
system. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State,  every  public  school  was 
made  entirely  free  for  every  child  to  enter. 

In  the  smaller  districts,  having  less  than  100  children  and  less  than 
$200,000  taxable  property, /ree  schools  were  maintained  three  months; 
in  the  larger  districts,  having  more  than  100  children  and  $200,000  taxa- 
ble property,  free  schools  were  kept  open  five  months. 

More  than  21,000  pupils  attended  free  schools  during  the  entire  school 
year  of  ten  months. 

I  am  glad  that  in  this,  my  last  official  report,  I  can  say  that  a  system 
of  free  schools,  supported  by  taxation,  is  an  accomplished  fact. 

VVhen  I  assumed  the  duties  of  this  office,  five  years  ago,  I  saw  clearly 
that  it  was  useless  to  expect  to  improve  the  character  of  the  public 
schools  to  any  considerable  extent  without  a  largely  increased  school 
revenue,  derived  from  direct  taxation  on  property. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1863,  I  secured  a  revision  of  the 
School  Law,  and  a  State  school  tax  of  five  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars, 
which  gave  an  additional  revenue  to  the  State  Fund  of  $75,000  a  year. 
A  bill  was  also  passed  providing  for  the  gradual  funding  of  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  State  to  the  School  Department,  then  amounting  to 
$600,000.  At  the  next  session,  in  1864,  an  additional  school  revenue 
was  secured  by  providing  that  the  minimum  county  school  tax  should 
be  equal  to  $2  per  census  child.  This  little  clause  gave  an  additional 
county  school  revenue  of  $75,000. 

In  1866,  by  the  passage  of  the  "  Eevised  School  Law,"  the  State 
school  tax  was  raised  to  eight  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
minimum  county  tax  was  raised  equal  to  $3  per  census  child,  both  pro- 
visions together  increasing  the  school  revenue  by  at  least  $125,000  a 
year.  I  need  not  say  that  to  secure  an  additional  school  revenue  of 
$300,000  per  annum,  in  the  face  of  the  high  county.  State,  and  National 
taxation,  during  a  period  of  civil  war,  was  no  holiday  task. 

During  each  successive  session  of  the  Legislature  I  became  a  per- 
sistent member  of  the  "  Third  House,'^  arguing,  soliciting,  meeting  com- 
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mittees,  and  patiently  waiting,  with  a  determination  to  secure  for  every 
child  in  California  a  right  guaranteed  by  law  to  an  education  in  a  sys- 
tem of  free  schools  based  upon  the  proposition  that  the  property  of  the 
State  ought  to  be  taxed  to  educate  the  children  of  the  State. 

I  saw  clearly  at  the  outset  that  even  after  the  revenue  was  provided, 
the  schools  would  be  to  some  extent  a  failure,  unless  protected  from 
incompetent  teachers  by  a  thorough  system  of  State  examinations  and 
certificates.    The  schools  cannot  rise  higher  than  the  teachers. 

The  second  leading  object  of  my  administration  has  been  to  secure  a 
corps  of  professional  teachers,  and  to  elevate  the  occupation  of  teaching. 
How  far  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  list  of  professional  teachers, 
and  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School,  found  in  this  report,  will  show. 

One  third  of  the  teachers  in  the  State  hold  State  diplomas  and  cer- 
tificates, and  one  twelfth  of  the  teachers  are  graduates  of  the  California 
State  Normal  School. 

A  State  Board  of  Education,  of  Examination,  of  Normal  School  Trus- 
tees ;  a  uniform  series  of  text  books,  a  course  of  study,  rules  and  regu- 
lations, an  educational  journal,  all  constitute  a  system  of  education,  in 
place  of  the  irregular  and  unsystematical  half  public  and  half  rate  bill 
schools  of  five  years  ago. 

The  progress  of  the  schools  since  1863  will  be  shown,  to  some  extent, 
by  the  following  brief  comparison  of  statistics. 

The  school  census  taken  in  June  last  showed  an  increase  of  attendance 
on  public  schools  of  16,820  children  over  the  number  reported  in  attend- 
ance the  year  preceding,  and  a  decrease  of  attendance  on'private  schools 
since  1866  of  1,645. 

In  1862  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  census  children  were  enrolled  on  the 
public  school  registers;  in  1867  the  percentage  of  enrolment  was  66. 
In  1863  the  average  public  school  attendance  was  20,000  ;  in  1867  it  was 
46,000.  In  1862  the  amount  of  State  School  Fund  apportioned  was 
$75,000;  in  1867,  $269,000.  In  1862  the  amount  raised  by  county  taxes 
was  $146,000;  in  1867,  $303,000.  In  1862  the  total  receipts  from  all 
sources  of  school  revenue  amounted  to  $497,000;  in  1867  to  $1,287,000. 

In  1862  the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  was  $330,000;  in  1867, 
$696,000.  In  1862  the  total  expenditures  for  public  schools  amounted  to 
an  average  percentage  of  thirty  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of 
the  assessment  roll  of  the  State ;  in  1867  the  expenditures  amounted  to 
58  1-10  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars,  besides  leaving  a  surplus  on  hand 
for  the  next  year  of  $150,000. 

A  reference  to  the  succeeding  Summaries  A  and  B,  will  exhibit  in 
detail  the  statistical  condition  of  the  schools  in  1865,  1866,  and  1867. 


SUMMAEY  A. 

SUMMARY  OF   SCHOOL  STATISTICS  FOR  1866-'67. 


1866. 

1867. 

Increase. 

Number  of  white  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  

Number  of  negro  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  

Number  of  Indian  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  who 

Total  number  of  census  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age 
Number  of  children  under  5  years  of  age — 

83,325 
625 

1,202 

92,409 
709 

1,231 

9,084 
84 

29 

85,152 

94,349 

9,197 

51,661 
277 
427 

54,318 
197 
578 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  who  have 
attended  public  school  at  any  time  during  the  school  year — 

52,365 

55,093 

2,728 

137,517 

149,442 

11,925 

37,623 
220 

DO 

54  395 
'256 

I  0 

37,906 

54,726 

16,820 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  who  have 
attended  private  schools  at  any  time  during  the  school 
year — 

15  569 
'  75 

xo,»<  t 

34 
15 

15,671 

14,026 

ITiiiul)Gr  of  cliilclrGn  IdgIwcgg  5  sind.  15  ycjirs  of  ^'qG  wlio  iio^vc 
not  attended  school  at  any  time  during  the  school  year — 

20,446 
247 
1,078 

20,407 
140 

864 

21,771 

21,411 

Number  of  Mongolian  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age 

61 
12 

412 
218 

51 
206 

8  . 

Summary  A — CoDtinued. 

STATISTICS   FROM  REPORTS   OF  TEACHERS  AND  TRUSTEES. 


1  1866. 

f 

1867. 

Increase. 

26,861 
24,412 

31,943 
29,284 

51,273 

61,227 

y,yo4: 

Monthly  salary  (board  included)  paid  teachers — 

Average  annual  salary  of  male  teachers,  (exclusive  of  board).. 

38,191 
913 
5.5 

$73 
$57 

46,332 
1,083 
7.2 

$77 
$64 
$554 
$460 
100 
2,775 
6,574 
39,185 

8,141 
170 

$4 
$7 

Average  annual  salary  of  female  teachers,  (exclusive  of  board) 
Number  of  school  visits  made  by  County  Superintendents  

105 
2,133 
5,792 
30,060 

642 
782 
9,125 

FINANCIAL  STATISTICS. 


1866. 

1867. 

Increase. 

EXPENDITURES. 

To  cash  paid  for  sites,  buildings,  repairs,  and 

To  cash  paid  for  rent,  fuel,  and  contingent  expenses 
To  cash  drawn  from  unapportioned  County  Fund 

To  cash  drawn  for  payment  of  County  Boards  of 

To  cash  drawn  for  postage,  binding  books,  and 

$551,462  02 

185,056  42 
2,074  81 
4,059  57 

111,850  37 

750  35 
1,164  45 
2,067  33 

$69lfi,110  28 

238,010  64 
10,125  10 
5,431  83 
213,610  96 

1,743  31 

2,339  95 

1,211  34 

$144,648  26 

52,954  22 
8,050  29 
1,372  26 
101,760  59 

992  96 

1,175  50 

$858,485  32 

$1,168,583  41 

$310,098  09 
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Summary  A — Continued. 


1866. 


1867. 


By  balance  on  hand  at  beginning  of  school  year... 

Cash  received  from  State  apportionment  

Cash  received  from  county  taxes  

Cash  received  from  city  taxes  

Cash  received  from  district  taxes  

Decrease  $14,221  11 

Cash  received  from  miscellaneous  sources  

Amount  received  from  rate  bills  and  subscriptions, 
as  reported  by  School  Trustees  


Total  receipts  

Total  expenditures  brought  forward. 


Balance  on  hand  at  close  of  school  year,  June  30, 
1867  


Valuation  of  lots,  schoolhouses  and  furniture. 

Valuation  of  school  apparatus  

Valuation  of  school  libraries  


Total  valuation  of  school  property. 


$  83,712  25 

1  OO   ^  1  A  ^71 

ioz,41U  71 
199,820  39 
270,847  52 
73,175  85 

$  71,279  92 

/D»,yiU  84 
302,945  36 
292,773  00 
58,954  74 

OC    It  AA    "1  0 

!^13o,5UU  lo 
103,124  97 
21,925  48 

79  283  55 

210  857  81 

131  574  26 

79,600  30 

81,966  31 

$918,850  57 
858,485  32 

$1,287,687  98 
1,168,583  41 

147,145  36 

87,585  98 

$1,125,969  84 
15,143  74 
7,022  28 

1,703,250  26 
21,718  90 
21,366  56 

$1,148,135  86 

$1,746,335  72 

$598,199  86 

1866. 


1867.    I  Increase. 

i 


Number  of  1st  Grade  Schools  

Number  of  2d  Grade  Schools  

Number  of  3d  Grade  Schools  

Totals  

Total  number  of  school  districts  

Number  of  new  districts  organized  

Number  of  Trustees  appointed  by  County  Superintendents  

Number  of  schoolhouses  built  of  brick  

Number  of  schoolhouses  built  of  wood  

Number  of  new  schoolhouses  erected  

Number  of  male  teachesr  

Number  of  female  teachers  

Totals   

Number  of  schools  maintained  more  than  3  and  less  than  6  months 

More  than  6  and  less  than  9  months  

Number  of  schools  maintained  9  months  and  over  

Average  number  of  months  of  all  schools  in  the  State  

Number  of  schools  for  colored  children  

Number  of  pupils  attending  them  

Number  of  teachers  who  attended  County  Institutes  

Number  of  volumes  in  county  teachers'  libraries  

Estimated  value  of  such  libraries  


146 

389 
378 

168 
426 
471 

22 
37 
93 

913 

1,065 

152 

891 
82 

658 
37 

681 
85 

981 

21 
140 
21 

58 
821 
106 

597 
671 

616 
773 

19 
102 

1,268 

1,389 

358 

387 

29 

205 
197 
5.5 
12 
297 
497 
1,500 
$2,174 

281 
249 
7.2 
16 
400 
723 
3,220 
$6,090 

76 
52 
1.7 
4 
103 
226 
1,720 
$3,916 
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SUMMAEY  B. 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF   SCHOOL  STATISTICS,  SHOWING  THE  BIENNIAL 
INCREASE  FROM  1865  TO  1867. 


1865. 

1867. 

Increase. 

27,103 

31,943 

4,840 

22,989 

29,284 

6,295 

50,092 

61,227 

11,136 

33,706 

45,673 

11,967 

53 

66 

13 

Average  number  of  months  during  which  schools  were  maintained... 

7.3 

7.2 

Percentage  of   children  attending  private  schools  on  the  whole 

18 

14 

FINANCIAL  STATISTICS. 


1865. 

1867. 

Increase. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  school  year  

Amount  of  School  Fund  received  from  county  taxes... 

Amount  of  School  Fund  received  from  city  taxes  

Amount  of  School  Fund  received  from  district  taxes. 

Amount  of  School  Fund  received  from  miscella- 

$85,523  78 
168,828  71 
166,839  67 
273,853  34 
71,152  15 

95,550  89 
91,181  93 

71,279  92 
268,910  84 
302,945  36 
292,773  00 

58,954  74 

210,857  81 
81,966  31 

100,082  13 
136,105  69 
18,919  66 

115,306  92 

Amount  of  School  Fund  received  from  rate  bills  and 

$952,930  47 

'$1,287,687  98 

$334,757  51 

EXPENDITURES. 

Amount  paid  for  sites,  buildings,  repairs,  etc  

Amount  paid  for  rent,  fuel,  and  contingent  expenses... 

$626,585  14 
267,804  98 

89,056  57 
5,792  01 
3,777  86 

$696,110  28 
238,010  64 

213,610  96 
10,125  10 
5,431  83 
$5,294  60 

$169,526  14 

124,554  39 
4,333  09 
1,653  97 

$883,016  56 
$69,813  91 

$1,168,583  41 
147,146  36 

$285,566  85 
77,331  46 
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1866. 


1867. 


SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Valuations  of  schoolhouses  and  lots  

Valuations  of  school  libraries  , 

Valuations  of  school  apparatus  

Total  valuation  of  school  property  

Average  monthly  wages  paid  male  teachers... 
Average  monthly  wages  paid  female  teachers 


AMOUNT  OF  SCHOOL  MONEY  RECEIVED 

For  each  census  child  for  1865,  between  4  andlS  yea 
of  age;  for  1867,  between  5  and  15  years  of  ar/e. 

From  balance  on  hand  at  beginning  of  school  year, 

September  1st,  1864  

From  State  School  Fund  

From  half  mill  State  school  tax  

From  county  school  taxes  

From  city  taxes  

From  district  taxes  

From  rate  bills  

From  miscellaneous  sources  

Loss  from  fractional  cents  


Total  amount  received  per  child  from  all  sources 


Amount  per  census  child  paid  for  teachers'  salaries.. 

Amount  per  census  child  paid  for  schoolhouses  

Amount  per  census  child  paid  for  rent,  fuel,  and  con- 
tingent expenses  

Amount  per  census  child  paid  for  school  libraries  

Amount  per  census  child  paid  for  school  apparatus... 


Total  amount  expended  per  child. 


Average  cost  of  tuition  for  the  year  for  each  child 
enrolled  on  the  Public  School  Registers  

Total  expenditures  for  each  child  enrolled  on  the 
Public  School  Registers  

Average  percentage  of  amount  raised  by  county 
taxes  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  assessable 
property  in  the  State  

Percentage  of  total  expenditures  on  each  one  hun- 
dred dollars  of  assessable  property  in  the  State, 
expressed  in  cents  


State  assessment  roll  of  taxable  property. 


11,004,167  59 

$1,703,250  26 

$699,082  67 

6,472  00 

21,366  56 

14,894  56 

14,360  31 

21,718  90 

7,358  59 

$1,024,999  90 

$1,346,335  72 

$721,835  82 

$74  00 

$77  00 

$3  00 

62  00 

64  00 

■ 

2  00 

89 

75 

$1  20 

$1  44 

75 

1  41 

1  75 

3  21 

2  86 

3  17 

74 

62 

96 

86 

1  00 

2  24 

04 

$10  19 

$13  70 

$5  54 

$7  39 

2  71 

2  53 

94 

2  26 

06 

10 

04 

05 

$9  29 

$12  33 

$10  50 

$11  20 

70 

13  10 

18  85 

$5  75 

17 

28 

11 

48.9 

68.1 

9.2 

$200,000,000 
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1866. 

1867. 

Increase. 

MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICS. 

168 
426 
471 
6 

6 

947 

1,083 

136 

Number  of  school  districts  

821 

864 

43 

39 

58 

19 

765 

821 

56 

102 

106 

4 

Number  of  schools  maintained  more  than  three  and 

277 

387 

110 

Number  of  schools  maintained  more  than  six  and  less 

260 

281 

21 

Number  of  schools  maintained  nine  months  and  over 

244 

249 

5 

Number  of  school  districts  which  raised  a  district  tax 

108 

100 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  during  the  year.. 

603 

616 

13 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed  during  the  year 

i  1  o 

991 

1,155 

1,389 

234 

Number  of  teachers  who  attend  County  Institutes.... 

723 

451 

Number  of  visits  made  by  County  Superintendents... 

1,708 

2,775 

1,067 

4,684 

6,574 

1,890 

24,121 

39,185 

15,064 

Number  of  certificates  issued  by  County  Boards  of 

362 

Number  of  certificates  issued  by  County  Boards  of 

491 
296 

195 
148 

126 

Number  of  applicants  rejected  by  County  Boards  of 

198 
22 

13 


THE  REVISED  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1865-66,  the  State  Superintendent  submitted  a 
series  of  amendments  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education. 

The  amendments  were  so  extensive  that  the  committee  referred  the 
entire  law  to  the  Superintendent  for  revision.  The  law.  as  drafted  b}^ 
me,  was  submitted  to  the  committee  and  adopted,  with  a  few  slight 
changes. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid  of  Mr.  Leonard,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee,  of  Hon.  W.  J.  Shaw  of  the  committee,  of  Hon. 
John  S.  Hager  of  the  Senate,  and  of  Daniel  J.  Thomas,  Esq.  of  Sacra- 
mento, to  whom  the  School  Law  is  largely  indebted  for  its  legal  clear- 
ness and  accuracy. 

The  bill,  as  submitted  by  the  committee,  passed  the  Senate  with  a 
few  amendments,  as  follows  : 

Section  101,  which  provided  that  all  schools  should  be  maintained  by 
tax,  free  for  five  months,  was  amended  hy  inserting  a  clause  that  in 
districts  having  more  than  100  children  and  taxable  property  assessed 
at  over  $200,000,  rate  bills  should  be  levied  only  after  a  five  months' 
school,  and  in  smaller  districts  to  levy  rate  bills  after  a  three  months' 
school. 

Section  102  was  amended  by  the  Senate  to  correspond  with  Section 
101,  by  inserting  the  following  clause  in  the  fourth  line  :  "  As  required 
in  the  preceding  section." 

The  result  was  to  make  an  apparent  conflict  in  those  sections  of  the 
law. 

In  Section  98,  for  voting  district  taxes,  the  Superintendent  and  com- 
mittee were  reluctantly  forced  to  adopt  a  limitation  to  the  tax  for  build- 
ing purposes  to  35  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars,  and  15  cents  for 
school  purposes,  as  a  compromise  to  prevent  the  defeat  of  the  . whole  bill. 
This  limitation  ought  to  be  at  once  repealed,  or  placed  at  a  maximum  of 
one  dollar  on  the  hundred. 

Section  106  was  amended  by  inserting  "three"  instead  of  "five" 
months. 

Several  other  verbal  amendments  were  made,  and  with  these  excep- 
tions, the  bill  passed  as  originally  drafted. 

The  law  has  proved  satisfactory  to  the  great  majority  of  those  most 
directly  interested  in  education,  and  is  acknowledged  by  Eastern  educa- 
tors to  be  a  model  school  law. 

The  more  important  improvements  effected  in  the  School  Law  by  the 
first  revision  in  1863,  and  the  second  revision  in  1865,  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  Organizing  a  State  Board  of  Education  of  nine  members. 

2.  Organizing  a  Board  of  State  Normal  School  Trustees  of  eight 
members. 

^  3.  Authorizing  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  adopt  rules  and  regu- 
tions  and  a  course  of  study  for  public  schools. 

4.  Authorizing  the  State  Board  to  adopt  a  uniform  State  series  of 
text  books. 

5.  Providing  each  school  with  a  State  School  Register. 

6.  Providing  for  the  binding  and  preservation  of  school  documents  in 
the  State  and  county  departments  of  instruction. 

7.  Providing  that  the  Legislature  shall  furnish  the  State  Superin- 
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tendent  with  at  least  two  thousand  copies  of  each  bienDial  report  for 
distribution  among  school  officers  and  libraries. 

8.  Eequiring  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  visit 
schools  and  lecture  at  least  three  months  each  year,  and  providing  for 
the  payment  of  actual  travelling  expenses. 

9.  Establishing  County  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  necessary  expenses  out  of  the  County  School  Fund. 

10.  Funding  the  debt  of  the  State  to  the  School  Fund. 

11.  Enlarging  the  powers  and  duties  of  County  Superintendents,  in 
details  too  numerous  to  mention. 

12.  Payment  of  County  Boards  of  Examination. 

13.  Postage  and  Expressage  Fund  for  County  Superintendents. 

14.  Increasing  the  salaries  of  County  Superintendents. 

15.  Authorizing  County  Superintendents  to  equalize  district  boun- 
daries. 

16.  The  election  of  Trustees  for  a  term  of  three  years  instead  of  one. 

17.  Eequiring  the  District  Clerk  to  furnish  the  schools  with  pens,  ink, 
stationery,  and  school  incidentals,  at  the  expense  of  the  district. 

18.  The  establishment  of  graded  schools. 

19.  Providing  for  the  legal  establishment  of  separate  schools  for  chil- 
dren other  than  white  children. 

20.  Limiting  the  school  time  of  children  under  eight  years  of  age  to 
four  hours  a  day,  exclusive  of  intermissions. 

21.  The  annual  apportionment  of  the  State  School  Fund,  instead  of  a 
semi-annual  apportionment. 

22.  Securing  a  biennial  appropriation  of  $16,000  for  the  State  Normal 
School. 

23.  Establishing  a  system  of  school  libraries  by  the  reservation  of  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  State  School  Apportionment. 

24.  Authorizing  a  State  subscription  for  an  educational  journal — two 
copies  for  each  school  district,  one  for  the  District  Clerk,  and  one  for  the 
school  library. 

25.  Life  diplomas  for  teachers. 

26.  State  educational  diplomas,  valid  for  six  years,  and  1st,  2d,  and  3d 
grade  State  certificates, 

27.  Establishing  City  Boards  of  Examination. 

28.  Authorizing  the  State  Board  to  issue  State  certificates  on  county 
examinations  with  the  State  series  of  questions. 

29.  Authorizing  the  State  Board  to  recognize  the  Normal  School 
diplomas  of  other  States. 

30.  Establishing  County  Boards  of  Examination  composed  exclusively 
of  professional  teachers 

31.  Eequiring  all  Boards  of  Examination,  whether  State,  city,  or 
county,  to  be  composed  of  professional  teachers  only  who  are  holders 
of  State  diplomas,  or  1st  grade  city  or  county  certificates. 

32.  A  State  tax  of  eight  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars  of  taxable 
property. 

33.  Eequiring  a  minimum  county  school  tax  of  $3  per  census  child, 
and  increasing  the  maximum  tax  to  35  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars. 

34.  Authorizing  and  requiring  School  Trustees  to  levy  a  district  school 
tax  sufficient  to  keep  a  free  school  five  months  in  a  year. 

35.  Changing  the  school  year  to  correspond  with  the  State  fiscal 
year,  July  Ist  to  June  30th. 

36.  Making  a  school  month,  in  all  contracts  with  teachers,  to  consist 
of  twenty  school  days,  or  four  weeks  of  five  days  each. 
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37.  Eequiring  all  teachers  to  keep  a  State  School  Eegister. 

38.  Giving  teachers,  in  case  of  dismissal,  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
County  Superintendent. 

39.  Making  a  biennial  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  State 
Teachers'  Institute. 

40.  Providing  for  the  legal  collection  of  rate  bills. 


PEOPOSED  AMENDMENTS. 

I  recommend  to  the  Legislature  the  following  amendments  in  Section 
98,  relating  to  district  taxes.  Strike  out  the  following  :  "  The  max- 
imum rate  of  tax  levied  by  a  district  in  any  one  year,  for  building 
purposes,  shall  not  exceed  thirty-five  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars,  and 
the  maximum  rate  levied  for  school  purposes  by  such  tax  shall  not 
exceed  fifteen  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars  for  one  year." 

2.  That  Section  101  be  repealed ;  thus  abolishing  rate  bills  entirely, 
providing  for  five  months'  school  free,  and  leaving  parents  to  voluntarily 
contribute  for  the  support  of  school  for  a  longer  term  if  they  desire  it. 

3.  Amend  Section  102  by  striking  out  the  words  in  the  fourth  line  "as 
provided  in  the  preceding  section." 


SCHOOL  DISTEICT  ELECTIONS. 

Should  the  Eegistry  Act  not  be  repealed,  some  provision  should  be 
made  for  its  application  to  school  elections.  In  my  opinion,  as  the  law 
now  stands,  the  Eegistry  Act  does  not  apply  to  school  elections  ;  but 
some,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  consideration,  differ  from  me.  A 
simple  provision  that  each  Board  of  Trustees  should  constitute  a  Board 
of  Eegistration  for  each  school  district,  would  cover  the  whole  ground. 

The  school  elections  throughout  the  State  last  June  were  held  under 
the  School  Law,  without  reference  to  the  Eegistry  Act.  Their  legality 
has  not  been  tested  in  Court.  In  the  case  of  voting  district  taxes  for 
building  schoolhouses,  the  tax  may  be  resisted  on  the  ground  of  ille- 
gality. 

My  own  views  on  the  subject  are  expressed  in  the  following  circular, 
which  was  issued  prior  to  the  school  elections  last  June  : 

The  annual  district  elections  for  electing  School  Trustees,  will  be  held 
on  the  last  Saturday  (29th  day)  of  June.  The  question  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Instruction,  as  to  whether  the  coming 
school  elections  should  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  Sections  35,  36, 
38,  and  39  of  the  Eevised  School  Law,  or  should  be  governed  by  the 
"  Eegistry  Act."  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  State  Superintendent,  which 
opinion  is  sustained  by  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  State,  that  the 
school  elections  are  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  "  Eegistry  Act;" 
but  that  they  must  be  held  as  heretofore,  under  the  simpler  provisions  of 
the  Eevised  School  Law. 
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The  Eegistry  Act  was  passed  March  19th,  1866;  the  Bevised  School 
Law  was  passed  March  24th,  five  days  after  the  former  Act,  and  it  pro- 
vides, (Sec.  122)  that  "  all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts,  whether  general  or  special, 
so  far  as  thei/ are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  are  hereby  repealed/^ 
If  therefore,  there  be  any  provisions  relating  to  elections  in  the  "Eegis- 
try Act,"  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  Sections  35,  36,  38,  and  89 
of  the  Eevised  School  Law,  the  latter  Act  must  be  held  to  govern. 

Are  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  two  Acts  "  inconsistent,"  and  if  so, 
what  are  they  ? 

Under  the  Eegistry  Act,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county  are 
required  to  establish  "  election  districts  "  and  "  election  precincts,"  and 
to  appoint  election  officers.  These  election  districts  and  precincts  have 
been  established  without  any  reference  to  the  boundaries  of  school 
districts. 

Now,  in  each  election  precinct,"  in  many  cases,  there  are  four,  or 
five,  or  more  school  districts,  and  the  school  elections  are  to  be  held  in 
those  several  school  districts  on  the  same  day;  how  is  it  practicable  or 
possible  for  one  Board  of  election  officers  to  hold  four,  or  five,  or  more 
elections  on  the  same  day,  in  four,  or  five,  or  more  places  ;  or  how  is  it 
practicable  for  the  citizens  of  these  several  school  districts  to  travel  five 
or  ten  miles,  vote  at  one  election  precinct  and  elect  four,  or  five,  or  more 
sets  of  School  Trustees?  Again,  as  the  boundaries  of  the  general  elec- 
tion precincts  have  not  been  established  with  any  reference  to  school 
district  boundaries,  which  are  subject  to  constant  changes  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  people,  one  portion  of  a  school  district  will  be  found 
in  one  election  precinct,  and  the  other  part  in  another  precinct. 

It  is  evident,  that  whether  or  not  the  Eegistry  Act  was  intended  to 
be  applied  to  school  elections,  no  provision  whatever  was  made  for  such 
application. 

The  Eevised  School  Law  (Sec.  35)  provides  that  the  "  Trustees  shall 
appoint  the  Inspector  and  Judges  of  Election,"  and  that  the  election  in 
each  school  district  "  shall  be  held  at  the  schoolhouse ;"  thus  making 
each  school  district  an  election  precinct  for  the  purposes  of  school 
elections. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  on  these  points  the  Eegistry  Act  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  Eevised  School  Law,  and  that  the  latter  Act  governs? 

The  next  question  which  arises  is,  who  are  qualified  to  vote  at  school 
elections,  and  what  test  shall  be  applied  in  challenging  ?  Section  third 
of  the  Eevised  School  Law  reads  as  follows : 

*'  All  elections  shall  be  held  by  ballot ;  and  the  Trustees  shall  have 
power  to  determine  the  hours  during  which  the  ballot-box  shall  be  kept 
open,  having  given  due  notice  thereof  in  the  posted  notice  of  election. 
Every  elector  legally  qualified  to  vote  at  any  general  election,  having 
been  a  resident  of  the  school  district  thirty  days  next  previous  to  the 
time  of  such  district  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote.  Any  person 
offering  to  vote  may  be  challenged  by  any  legally  qualified  elector  of  the 
district,  and  the  Judge  of  Election  shall  thereon  administer  to  the  person 
challenged  an  oath,  in  substance  as  follows  :  '  You  do  swear  [or  affirm] 
that  you  are  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ;  that  you  are  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  according  to  the  best  of  your  information  and  belief;  that 
3'ou  have  resided  in  this  State  six  months  next  preceding  this  election, 
and  in  this  school  district  thirty  days,  and  that  you  have  not  voted 
before  this  day/  " 
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On  the  31st  of  March,  seven  days  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the 
Eevised  School  Law,  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  supplementary  to 
and  amendatory  of  the  various  Acts  regulating  elections,  and  to  repeal 
certain  laws  on  the  subject. 

Section  4  of  this  Act  reads  as  follows  : 

"  Whenever  any  person  presents  himself  at  the  polls  and  offers  to  vote 
at  any  election  authorized  by  law,  the  Clerk  of  Election,  or  one  of  the 
Judges,  shall  pronounce  his  name  in  an  audible  voice,  so  that  it  may  be 
distinctly  heard  by  the  other  Judges  and  the  Clerks  present;  and  if  his 
name  be  found  enrolled  on  the  poll  list,  and  if  his  vote  be  not  rejected  or 
objection  made  and  proofs  taken  for  one  or  more  of  the  causes  prescribed 
in  Section  29  of  the  Registry  Act,  shall  receive  his  ballot,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  other  Judges  put  the  same,  without  being  opened  or 
examined,  into  the  ballot-box.'^ 

Does  this  section  repeal  the  provisions  of  Section  35  of  the  Revised 
School  Law?  The  repealing  section  of  this  Act  of  March  31st  specifies 
certain  Acts  to  be  repealed,  among  which  the  Revised  School  Law  is  not 
included.  It  contains  no  general  repealing  clause  of  all  Acts  in  conflict 
with  it.  This  Act  evidently  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  school 
elections,  otherwise  it  would  have  repealed  by  special  mention  the  Revised 
School  Law. 

The  election  officers  referred  to  in  Section  4  are  the  regular  election 
officers  appointed  by  the  Supervisors  for  conducting  general  elections, 
and  not  the  special  officers  of  school  elections  appointed  by  Trustees. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  officers  of  school  elections  to  make  out 
poll  lists  on  the  29th  of  June,  for  they  are  not  authorized  to  act  as 
Boards  of  Registration,  and  the  poll  lists  of  the  general  election  at  that 
time  will  be  either  incomplete  or  not  in  existence  at  all. 

The  State  Superintendent  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  amendatory  Act 
of  March  31st  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  school  elections,  and 
therefore  does  not  supercede  the  provisions  of  Section  35  of  the  revised 
School  Law. 

The  Registry  Act  evidently  contains  no  provisions  applicable  to  school 
elections.  At  the  time  the  State  Superintendent  was  engaged  in  revising 
the  School  Law  the  Registry  Act  had  not  been  passed.  On  reaching  the 
sections  relating  to  school  elections,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education,  and  asked  for  instructions,  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  the  Registry  Act.  The  Committee  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Registry  Act  could  not  well  be  made  applicable  to  school  elections,  and 
instructed  the  Superintendent  to  incorporate  the  election  provisions  of 
the  old  School  Law.  It  is  evident  to  those  who  are  conversant  with 
school  elections  in  country  districts  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to 
apply  to  them  the  entire  machinery  of  the  general  election  laws.  There 
are  900  school  districts  in  the  State,  and  the  school  elections  have  always 
been  held  without  any  expense  whatever.  Not  one  tenth  of  the  qualified 
voters  in  those  districts  ever  turn  out  at  school  elections  for  Trustees. 
Generally,  in  the  rural  districts,  five  or  ten  citizens  meet  at  the  school- 
house,  persuade  some  one  of  their  number  to  accept  the  office,  and  go 
through  the  form  of  casting  their  ballots. 

Is  it  either  desirable  or  necessary  that  for  such  a  purpose  the  whole 
machinery  of  a  general  election  should  be  put  in  operation  ? 
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Even  under  the  simple  and  easy  manner  of  holding  elections  provided 
in  the  School  Law,  in  at  least  half  the  districts  in  the  State  no  election 
is  held,  the  people  preferring  to  allow  the  County  Superintendent  to 
appoint. 

Hedge  about  these  school  meetings  with  the  provisions  of  the  general 
election  law,  and  not  a  single  school  election  would  be  held  in  the  State. 
In  most  of  the  other  States  the  school  elections,  or  meetings,  are  held  as 
distinct  in  their  character  from  all  other  elections.  For  instance,  in 
Kansas  women  are  allowed  to  vote  at  school  elections,  and  to  hold  the 
office  of  School  Trustee.  In  several  of  the  Western  States  the  right  of 
voting  at  school  elections  is  limited  to  property  owners  and  taxpayers. 
These  school  meetings,  though  called  under  the  general  name  of  "  elec- 
tions," are  not  held  to  be  "elections"  in  a  constitutional  sense. 

In  the  coming  school  election  to  be  held  on  the  29th  of  June,  the  State 
Superintendent  is  of  the  opinion  that  Trustees  will  be  guided  by  the  spe- 
cific provisions  of  Sections  35,  36,  38,  and  39  of  the  Eevised  School  Law. 

teachers'  oath  op  allegiance. 

An  Act  concerning  teachers  of  common  schools  in  this  State, 
approved  April  27th,  1863,  amended  March  18th,  1864,  but  which  forms 
no  part  of  the  School  Law,  ought  to  be  repealed. 

It  served  its  purpose  during  the  war,  but  for  the  past  two  years,  since 
the  close  of  the  war,  it  has  been  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute  book. 


•SECTAEIAN  DIVISION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

As  the  question  of  the  sectarian  division  of  the  School  Fund  has  been 
extensively  discussed  during  the  past  year,  a  brief  historical  sketch  of 
the  action  of  past  State  Legislatures  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  this 
report. 

In  1853,  the  School  Law  of  1852  was  amended  as  follows  : 

"  Sec.  7.  Article  5  of  said  Act  (eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,)  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  after  section  two  the  following  additional 
sections : 

"  Section  Three.  The  County  Superintendent  may  and  is  hereby 
empowered,  in  incorporated  cities,  to  appoint  three  School  Commis- 
sioners for  any  common  school  or  district,  upon  petition  of  the  inhab- 
itants thereof  requesting  the  same. 

"  Section  Four.  Such  schools  shall  be  and  are  hereby  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  any  other  city  or  common  school,  in  the  pro  rata 
division  of  school  money  raised  by  taxation,  and  shall  receive  its  propor- 
tion of  money  from  the  State  School  Fund  in  the  annual  distribution ; 
provided^  they  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act." 

The  provision  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  so  called  "  Ward 
Schools,"  of  San  Francisco. 

In  1855  this  provision  was  repealed. 

The  new  law  provided  that  no  school  should  be  entitled  to  any  share 
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of  the  public  fund  that  had  not  been  taught  b}^  teachers  duly  examined 
and  approved  by  legal  authority,  and  that  no  sectarian  books  should  be 
used,  and  no  sectarian  doctrines  should  be  taught  in  any  public  school 
under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  public  funds.  The  stringent  provision 
settled  then,  and  probably  forever,  the  question  of  an  American  system 
of  public  schools  in  this  State,  free  from  the  bitterness  of  sectarian  strife 
and  the  intolerance  of  religious  bigotry.  The  public  schools  are  free  to 
the  children  of  the  people,  and  free  from  the  influence  of  church  or  sect. 
They  are  free  to  instruct  children  in  the  principles  of  morality  and  the 
reverence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  which  underlie  the  belief  of  all  religious 
sects,  denominations,  and  creeds,  and  to  train  them  in  those  habits  of 
intelligent  and  independent  thought  which  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  all 
religious  belief 

In  1861,  Mr.  Zack  Montgomery,  member  of 'the  Assembly  from  Sutter 
County,  introduced  a  bill  which  provided  that  every  school  numbering 
thirty  pupils,  established  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  pupils, 
should  have  the  right  on  application  to  be  enrolled  as  a  public  school ; 
that  the  conmon  school  branches  should  be  taught  five  hours  a  day,  with 
religious  instruction  and  catechism  as  an  extra,  at  the  will  of  the 
parents  ;  that  the  parents  or  guardians  should  elect  the  Trustees  of 
such  school,  with  full  power  to  control;  and  that  the  State  Fund  should 
be  apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  children  attending  school. 

Mr.  Blair,  from  the  Committee  on  Education,  reported  against  this 
bill  on  account  of  its  sectarian  provisions;  but  a  strong  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Legislature  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  there 
was  imminent  danger  of  its  passage. 

Mr.  Montgomery  made  a  fierce  and  libellous  attack  on  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  in  which  he  characterized  those  of  San  Francisco  as 
"  schools  of  infamy  of  the  blackest  dye.''  His  two  main  arguments 
against  the  public  school  system  were,  that  Wayland's  Moral  Science,  a 
text  book  in  the  San  Francisco  High  School,  taught  that  slavery  was  a 
moral  wrong;  and  that  one  or  two  cases  of  improper  intimacies  between 
school  boys  and  school  girls  had  been  charged  by  rumor. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  San  Francisco  replied.  Mr.  Conness  made  one  of 
the  ablest  speeches  in  favor  of  our  American  public  school  system 
that  was  ever  made  in  the  Legislature  of  California. 

The  bill  was  defeated,  and  since  that  time  no  eff'ort  has  been  made  to 
secure  a  sectarian  division  of  the  School  Fund. 

The  same  battle  has  been  fought  again  and  again  in  the  older  States, 
and  has  always  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  American  free  school 
system,  which  is  opposed  to  any  sectarian  control  of  the  public  schools. 

If  politicians  tamper  with  the  School  Fund,  the  people  will  give  their 
verdict  of  condemnation  at  the  next  succeeding  election  as  surely  as  the 
sun  rises  and  sets. 


SCHOOL  CENSUS  CHILDEEN. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  school  census  taken  in  June,  1867,  the 
whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  was  94,379,  an 
increase  over  1866  of  10,197.  'The  number  of  children  under  5  years  of 
age  was  55,093,  an  increase  over  1866  of  2,728. 

The  total  number  of  children  under  15  years  of  age  was  149,442,  an 
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increase  over  1866  of  12,798 — the  largest  annual  increase  on  record  in 
the  history  of  the  State. 

Previous  to  1866,  the  school  census  included  children  between  4  and 
18  years  of  age,  and  under  4  years  of  age.  In  1865  the  whole  number 
under  18  years  of  age  was  137,840.  In  1865  the  number  of  children 
between  4  and  18  years  of  age  was  95,067,  and  in  1866  the  number 
between  5  and  15,  84,179. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  between  4  and  18 
from  1851  to  1865,  and  between  5  and  15  for  1866  and  1867 : 


Years. 

No.  of  children  between 
4  and  18  years  of  age, 
by  school  census. 

Increase. 

17,821 
19,442 
20,075 
26,077 
39,039 
35,722 
40,530 
48,676 
57,917 
68,395 
71,821 
78,055 
86,031 
95,067 

*  84,179 

*  93,213 

1853   

1,621 
633 
6,002 
3,962 
5,683 
4,708 
8,146 
9,241 
10,487 
3,426 
6,234 
8,776 
8,236 

12,763 

1854  

1855  

1856  

1857  

1858  

1859  

1860  

1861  

1862  

1863  

1864  

1865  

1866  

1867  

*"  Basis  changed — 5  and  15  years  of  age. 

The  number  of  negro  children  in  the  State  under  15  years  of  age  is 
only  906;  the  number  of  Indian  children  living  in  white  families  is 
1,809  ;  and  the  number  of  Mongolian  children  is  412. 

The  greatest  increase  of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  is  in 
the  following  counties:  San  Francisco,  2,865;  Los  Angeles,  712;  Ala- 
meda, 664;  Nevada,  616;  Santa  Clara,  477;  Santa  Cruz,  388;  while 
Sonoma  County  shows  an  increase  of  249  children  between  5  and  15,  the 
increase  of  white  children  under  5  years  of  age  is  only  two.  The  mor- 
tality of  children  under  5  was  either  very  great,  or  the  returns  are  incor- 
rect. El  Dorado  shows  a  decrease  of  102  ;  Monterey,  of  55 ;  and  Plumas, 
of  8. 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

According  to  the  census  returns,  54,726  children  attended  the  public 
schools  during  the  year;  13,977  the  private  schools,  and  21,411  did  not 
attend  any  school ;  leaving  4,100  unaccounted  for.  The  increase  in  public 
school  attendance  over  1866  was  16,820. 
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The  total  enrolment  of  pupils  on  the  School  Eegisters,  as  returned  by 
teachers,  was  61,227,  which,  added  to  the  number  attending  private 
schools,  13,977,  and  the  number  not  attending  schools,  21,411,  makes  a 
total  of  96,615,  or  2,400  more  than  the  whole  number  of  census  children. 

Allowing  1,200  for  double  enrolment,  and  the  same  number  for  irregu- 
lar returns  of  the  number  not  attending  school,  the  number  of  children 
who  attended  public  schools  during  the  year  may  be  set  down  as  60,000. 

Taking  the  census  returns,  there  was  a  gain  on  public  school  attend- 
ance of  16,820  over  1866  ;  and  taking  the  teachers'  returns  of  the  whole 
number  enrolled,  of  10,954  over  1866. 

The  average  number  attending  public  schools  was  46,332,  a  gain  over 
1866  of  8,141. 

The  percentage  of  the  whole  number  of  children  who  attended  public 
schools,  on  the  whole  number  in  the  State  between  5  and  15,  was  66,  a 
gain  over  1866  of  13  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  private  pupils  on  the 
whole  number  of  children  in  the  State  was  14,  a  decrease  of  4  per  cent, 
since  1866. 

From  the  21,000  not  attending  school  there  should  be  deducted  5,000 
who  are  betw^een  5  and  6  years  of  age,  and  who  ought  not  to  attend 
school.  Deduct,  still  further,  2,000  between  13  and  15,  who  have  left 
school  to  go  to  work,  and  there  still  remain  14,000  children  who  are 
properly  due  at  school. 

The  average  percentage  of  daily  attendance  on  the  average  whole 
number  belonging,  was  94,  an  increase  over  1866  of  5  per  cent.  The 
average  daily  attendance  on  public  schools  was  43,271,  an  increase  over 
1866  of  9,282. 

These  figures  show  a  great  improvement  in  the  regularity  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools. 

The  average  daily  attendance  on  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  since 
first  reported  in  1853,  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 


Years. 

Average  daily 
attendance. 

Increase. 

1853   

2,020 
4,635 
6,422 
8,495 
9,717 
11,183 
13,364 
14,754 
17,804 
19,262 
19,992 
24,794 
29,592 
33,989 
43,271 

2,615 
1,787 
2,073 
1,322 
1,466 
2,281 
1,390 
3,050 
1,458 
730 
4,802 
4,798 
3,397 
9,282 

1855   

1856   

1857   

1858   

1859   

1860   

1861  

1862   

1863   

1864   

1865   

1866   

1867  
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SCHOOLS  FOE  NEGEO  AND  MONGOLIAN  CHILDEEN. 

The  number  of  schools  for  negro  children  is  16,  located  as  follows  : 

Amador  1,  13  pupils;  Del  Norte  1,  9  pupils;  El  Dorado  1,  15  pupils; 
Los  Angeles  1,  19  pupils;  Napa  1,  10  pupils;  Nevada  1,  15  pupils;  Sac- 
ramento 1,  54  pupils;  San  Bernardino  1,  9  pupils;  San  Francisco  1,  110 
pupils;  San  Joaquin  1,  31  pupils;  Santa  Clara  1,  32  pupils;  Santa  Cruz 
1,  12  pupils;  Shasta  1,  20  pupils;  Tehama  1,  12  pupils;  Tuolumne  1,  15 
pupils;  Yuba  1,  26  pupils.    Total — 16  schools,  400  pupils. 

The  whole  number  of  negro  children  in  the  State  between  5  and  15 
years  of  age  is  709. 

The  School  Law  provides  that  where  there  are  ten  colored  children  in  a 
district,  the  Trustees  shall  establish  a  separate  school  for  them.  Previous 
to  1863  the  law  authorized  Trustees  to  establish  colored  schools ;  but  as  it 
did  not  require  them  to  do  it,  but  few  were  established. 

Section  58  of  the  Eevised  School  Law  provides : 

"  When  there  shall  be  in  any  district  any  number  of  children,  other 
than  white  children,  whose  education  can  be  provided  for  in  no  other 
way,  the  Trustees,  by  a  majority  vote,  may  permit  such  children  to 
attend  schools  for  white  children;  provided^  that  a  majority  of  the- 
parents  of  the  children  attending  such  school  make  no  objection  in 
writing,  to  be  filed  with  the  Board  of  Trustees.'' 

I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  any  practical  application  of  this  section 
has  been  made,  except  in  the  cases  of  Indian  children  or  half  breeds. 

The  people  of  the  State  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  separate  schools  for 
colored  children. 

No  schools  for  Mongolian  children  are  reported.  The  Chinese  in  San 
Francisco  are  entitled  to  a  separate  school  under  Section  58,  but  during 
the  past  year  it  has  not  been  maintained. 

The  number  of  Mongolian  children  attending  schools  (private)  is  218  ; 
of  whom  179  are  in  San  Francisco,  20  in  Sacramento,  and  8  in  Alameda. 

The  whole  number  of  Mongolian  children  under  15  years  of  age  is  412. 
The  number  of  Indian  children  who  have  attended  schools  for  white 
children  during  the  year  is  75. 


EECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITUEES. 

The  unexpended  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
July  1st,  1866,  was  $71,279. 

The  amount  received  from  county  taxes  was  $302,945,  an  increase 
over  1866  of  $103,124,  which  is  due  to  Section  97  of  the  Eevised  School 
Law,  which  provides  for  a  maximum  county  tax  of  |3  per  census  child. 

The  increase  of  county  tax  over  1865  is  $178,000.  The  amount 
received  from  city  taxes  is  $292,773,  an  increase  over  1866  of  $21,925. 
The  total  amount  from  city  and  county  taxes  is  $595,718,  an  increase 
over  1863  of  $301,000. 

The  amount  received  from  the  Slate  apportionment  of  School  Fund 
was  $268,910,  an  increase  of  $136,500  over  1866. 

The  amount  raised  by  district  taxes  was  $58,954,  a  gratifying  decrease 
from  1866  of  $14,221.    The  sooner  district  taxes,  except  for  building 
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schoolhouses,  can  be  abolished,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  schools. 
Santa  Clara  County  raised  by  district  taxes  $8,000  ;  San  Joaquin  County, 
$2,800;  Santa  Cruz,  $3,400;  Alameda,  $3,100;  and  Contra  Costa,  $2,500. 

The  amount  raised  by  rate  bills  was  $81,966,  or  an  average  of  $1  20 
for  each  child  attending  school  during  the  year. 

The  counties  in  which  the  largest  amounts  were  raised  by  rate  bills, 
are  as  follows : 

Sonoma,  $7,156;  Nevada,  $6,289;  Calaveras,  $4,369;  Contra  Costa, 
$4,380;  Alameda,  $3,114;  Placer,  $4,659  ;  Santa  Clara,  $4,568  ;  and  Solano, 
$4,625.  In  Sacramento  County,  the  amount  raised  by  rate  bills  was 
only  $880,  showing  a  close  approximation  to  a  free  school  system. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  raised  by  rate  bills  since  1860, 
and  also  shows  the  gradual  approximation  of  the  State  to  a  free  school 
system  : 


Years. 


Amount. 


1860  

1861  

1862   

1863   

1864   

1865   

1866   

1867  


$122,858 
114,397 
141,606 
68,209 
84,084 
91,181 
•  79,600 
81,966 


Total  amount  raised  by  rate  bills  since  1852,  $3,828,812. 
The  following  table  shoAvs  at  a  glance  the  amount  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  each  child  in  the  State  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  : 


RECEIPTS. 

From  balance  on  hand  at  beginning  of  school  year  

From  State  School  Fund  

From  half  mill  State  Fund  tax  

From  county  school  taxes  

From  city  taxes  

From  district  taxes  

From  rate  bills  

From  miscellaneous  sources  

Total  amount  received  per  child  from  all  sources,  not  in 
eluding  fractions  

EXPENDITURES. 

Amount  per  census  child  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  

Amount  per  census  child  paid  for  schoolhouses  

Amount  per  census  child  paid  for  rent,  fuel,  and  contingent 

expenses  

Amount  per  census  child  paid  for  school  libraries  

Amount  per  census  child  paid  for  school  apparatus  

Total  amount  expended  per  child  
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The  amount  received  from  miscellaneous  sources,  was  $210,859,  in 
which  is  included  $190,995  from  San  Francisco,  principally  derived  from 
the  issue  of  bonds  for  building  purposes. 

The  total  of  receipts  from  all  sources  is  $1,287,687  98  ;  of  expendi- 
tures, $1,163,348.  The  difference  between  the  total  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  is  $124,339  98,  while  the  total  of  the  column  of  "  Balance 
on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,"  as  reported  by  the  County 
Superintendents,  is  $147,145.  This  discrepancy  arises  from  the  fact  that 
in  some  of  the  counties  the  expenditures  exceeded  the  receipts. 

The  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  is  $696,110,  an  increase  over 
1866  of  $144,648. 

Of  this  sum,  San  Francisco  paid  $209,874 ;  Sacramento  County,  $41,000  ; 
Santa  Clara,  $34,000  ;  Sonoma,  $33,000  ;  San  Joaquin,  $27,000;  Alameda, 
$31,000;  Nevada,  $24,000. 

The  amount  paid  for  sites,  buildiogs,  repairs,  and  furniture,  was 
$238,000,  an  increase  over  1866  of  $53,000. 

Of  this  amount,  San  Francisco  expended  $126,780;  Sacramento 
County,  $14,000;  Santa  Clara  County,  $10,000  ;  Alameda  County,  $6,000 ; 
and  Sonoma  County,  $9,000. 

The  amount  expended  for  school  libraries  was  $10,125.  The  school 
libraries  of  many  counties  were  not  purchased  until  after  the  close  of 
the  school  year,  and  consequently  are  not  included  in  this  return.  San 
Francisco  should  have  expended  $1,750  for  libraries  last  March,  but  the 
purchase  has  not  yet  been  made. 

The  largest  amount  expended  by  any  county  was  by  Plumas  County, 
$960. 

The  amount  expended  for  rent,  fuel,  and  contingent  expenses,  was 
$213,610,  of  which  San  Francisco  paid  $171,434,  and  the  rest  of  the 
State,  $42,000. 

The  amount  expended  for  Count}"  Institutes  was  $1,743  31,  an  increase 
over  1866  of  $992  96.  Twenty-one  Institutes  were  held  during  the  year, 
an  increase  over  1866  of  12  ;  and  the  number  of  teachers  who  attended 
them  was  723,  an  increase  of  226  over  1866. 

The  amount  expended  for  the  payment  of  County  Boards  of  Examina- 
tion was  $2,340.  The  whole  number  of  certificates  issued  was  853  ; 
renewed,  296;  applicants  rejected,  195. 

The  largest  amount  drawn  by  any  County  Board  was  in  Alameda 
County,  $274 ;  Solano  County,  $198  ;  and  Tuolumne,  $160. 


EATE  OF  COUNTY  TAX. 

The  Revised  School  Law  provides  that  the  minimum  rate  of  county 
school  tax  shall  be  sufficient  to  raise  $3  per  census  child,  and  that  the 
maximum  rate  shall  not  exceed  35  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars. 

All  the  counties  have  complied  with  the  school  law.  A  reference  to 
Table  4  will  show  the  amount  raised  last  year  per  census  child,  taken, 
however,  on  the  basis  of  the  last  census  instead  of  the  census  of  the 
previous  year,  on  which  the  Board  of  Supervisors  based  their  estimates 
of  school  tax. 

In  a  few  counties  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  amount  per  child,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  children  from  1866  to  1867,  is 
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a  little  less  than  $3  when  the  rate  is  less  than  35  cents,  and  in  other 
cases  the  maximum  rate  of  35  cents  gives  less  than  $3  per  child.  As 
usual,  the  largest  amount  per  child,  $12  98,  was  raised  in  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco. 

Alpine  County,  on  a  rate  of  20  cents,  in  consequence  of  the  small 
number  of  children,  raised  $12  46;  Inyo  County,  for  the  same  reason, 
$10  59  ;  Sacramento  County,  on  a  rate  of  15  cents,  $9  43  ;  Santa  Clara, 
on  a  rate  of  25  cents,  $7  17  ;  Sierra,  Yuba,  Placer,  and  Nevada,  about 
$Q;  Alameda,  Del  Norte,  El  Dorado,  Mendocino,  Tehama,  and  Napa, 
about  $5;  Butte,  Contra  Costa,  Marin,  Merced,  San  Joaquin,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  San  Mateo,  Siskiyou,  and  Sutter,  $4;  Amador,  Humboldt, 
Klamath,  Lassen,  Mariposa,  Monterey,  Plumas,  San  Diego,  Solano, 
Sonoma,  Stanislaus,  Trinity,  Tuolumne,  and  Yolo,  from  $3  to  |3  50. 

Santa  Barbara,  on  a  rate  of  35  cents,  raised  only  $1  72  per  child; 
Calaveras,  same  rate,  $2  27  ;  Lake,  same  rate,  $2  13 ;  Los  Angeles,  same 
rate,  $2  65  j  San  Bernardino,  same  rate,  $1  69 ;  Santa  Cruz,  same  rate, 
$2  37.  In  addition  to  these,  the  following  counties  levied  the  maximum 
rate  of  35  cents  :  Amador,  Monterey,  San  Francisco,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
^Stanislaus,  Sonoma,  and  Tuolumne. 

The  following  counties  levied  30  cents:  Alameda,  Butte,  Contra 
Costa,  £1  Dorado,  and  Mariposa;  Napa,  San  Diego,  Santa  Clara,  Sis- 
kiyou, Sutter,  Trinity,  and  Yolo,  25  cents;  Alpine,  Marin,  Merced, 
Plumas,  and  Sierra,  20  cents;  Colusa,  13  cents;  Fresno,  10  cents. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Eevised  School  Law  in  1863,  fixing  a 
minimum  rate  of  $2  per  child,  such  counties  as  Sonoma,  Napa,  and 
Santa  Clara,  levied  a  tax  of  10  cents,  and  most  of  the  southern  counties 
a  tax  of  5  cents. 

The  simple  section  of  the  School  Revenue  Law  requiring  a  minimum 
rate  of  $3  per  child,  has  more  than  doubled  the  amount  of  school 
money  raised  by  county  taxes. 


EEYENUE  FEOM  ALL  SOUECES. 

A  reference  to  Table  5  will  show  the  amount  per  census  child  for  each 
county,  derived  from  all  sources,  including  State  Fund,  county  tax, 
rate  bills,  and  miscellaneous  sources. 

San  Francisco,  including  $175  from  bonds  raised,  $25  07  ;  exclusive  of 
bonds,  $16  30  ;  Alpine,  $18  53  ;  Inyo,  $17  64 ;  Sierra,  $16  28  ;  Santa  Clara, 
$14  52;  Contra  Costa,  $14  41;  Sacramento,  $14  09;  Lassen,  $15  26; 
Marin,  $13  50;  El  Dorado,  $13  37;  Placer,  $12  92;  Nevada,  $11  85;  San 
Joaquin,  $11  77;  San  Mateo,  $11  55;  Kern,  111  52;  Napa,  11  09;  Siski- 
you, $11  21 ;  Alameda,  Butte,  Mendocino,  Plumas,  Sonoma,  Stanislaus, 
Sutter,  Yolo,  Solano,  and  Del  Norte,  $10;  Klamath,  Merced,  Trinity, 
and  Tulare,  $9;  Amador,  Fresno,  San  Diego,  San  Luis  Obispo,  and 
Shasta,  $8;  Calaveras  raised  the  largest  amount  of  any  county  in  the 
State,  $4  98;  San  Bernardino,  the  next  lowest,  $5  18;  Colusa,  $5  87;  Los 
Angeles,  $6  45. 

The  average  amount  per  child  for  the  whole  State,  is  $18  67. 
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WHAT  OUK  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  HAYE  COST. 

My  last  biennial  report  contained  full  statistical  tables  by  counties  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  public  school  purposes  from  1851  to 
1865.  The  total  cost  of  public  schools  as  shown  by  statistical  tables  up 
to  June  30th,  1867,  is  as  follows  : 


Total  amount  derived  from  the  State  School  Fund  

Eaised  by  city  and  county  taxes  

Eaised  by  rate  bills  

From  miscellaneous  sources,  not  included  in  tabular 
statement  

Total  

Expended  for  teachers'  salaries  

Expended  for  schoolhouses  and  sites  

Contingent  expenses  

Total  

To  this  amount  may  be  added  the  following  : 

Salary  of  State  Superintendents  from  1851  to  1867  

Office  appropriations,  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, 1851  to  1867  

Printing  reports  and  blanks  

State  Normal  School  

State  Institutes  

Salaries  of  County  Superintendents  

Add  to  this  

And  the  total  expenditure  stands  


$1,476,248  00 
3,828,812  00 
1,145,191  00 

1,068,959  00 


$7,519,210  00 


$4,659,754  00 
1,516,490  00 
1,344,966  00 


17,519,210  00 


$56,500  00 

30,000  00 
35,000  00 
36,000  00 
3,000  00 
250,000  00 


$410,500  00 
7,519,210  00 


$7,929,710  00 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PEOPEETY. 

The  total  valuation  of  sites,  buildings,  furniture,  and  libraries,  is 
returned  at  $1,746,335,  of  which  San  Francisco  claims.  $1,122,000  ;  Sac- 
ramento, $77,000;  San  Joaquin,  $54,000;  Sonoma,  $50,000;  Santa  Clara, 
$39,000;  Nevada,  $29,000;  Solano,  $29,000;  Yuba,  $27,000 ;  El  Dorado, 
$25,000. 
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ATTENDANCE  ON  PEIYATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  State  attending  private  schools 
is  returned  bj  the  census  as  14,000. 

Of  this  number  San  Francisco  reports  4,165,  which  is  20  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  between  5  and  15  jQars  of  age. 

In  San  Francisco  there  are  1,761  children  between  5  and  6  years  of 
age  who  are  not  allowed  to  attend  the  public  schools,  many  of  whom 
attend  "  infant  schools." 

Probably  about  1,500  children  attend  the  Catholic  school  in  the  city. 

In  Sacramento  City  and  County,  only  434  attend  private  schools,  or 
10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  In  Santa  Clara  County,  878  children 
attend  private  schools,  or  19  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  Sonoma, 
721,  or  13  per  cent.;  Los  Angeles,  538,  or  16  per  cent.;  Calaveras,  442, 
or  19  per  cent. ;  Nevada,  19  per  cent. ;  Napa,  338,  or  24  per  cent. ;  Ala- 
meda, 531,  or  16  per  cent. ;  Placer,  145,  or  6  per  cent. ;  San  Joaquin,  235, 
or  7  per  cent.;  Sierra,  4  per  cent.;  Santa  Barbara,  8  children  out  of 
1,322;  Plumas,  3  per  cent.;  Alpine  County  reports  1  child  attending 
private  school,  and  Lassen  2  children  out  of  291. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  attendance  on  private  schools  was 
decreased  during  the  year  by  the  large  number  of  1,645,  all  the  better 
class  of  jDrivate  seminaries,  boarding  schools,  and  college  schools,  never 
were  in  a  more  prosperous  condition. 

As  the  public  schools  are  made  better,  these  private  schools  will  be 
filled  with  a  more  advanced  class  of  pupils. 

The  public  schools  cannot  meet  all  the  demands  for  education. 

I  have  visited  many  of  the  private  institutions  in  the  State,  and  can 
bear  willing  testimony  to  their  thoroughness  of  instruction  and  excel- 
lence of  discipline,  inferior  in  no  respect  to  the  best  public  schools.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  very  best  public  school  teachers  have  been  attracted  to 
private  schools  in  consequence  of  the  more  liberal  salaries  paid  in  them. 
If  the  private  institutions  can  atford  to  pay  the  best  salaries,  they  Avill 
secure  the  best  teachers,  and  will  have  the  best  instruction.  Public 
school  officers  who  believe  in  cheap  teachers  will  do  well  to  bear  this  in 
mind. 

On  this  subject  Superintendent  Bateman,  of  Illinois,  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks : 

"  A  good  collateral  criterion  of  the  progress  and  character  of  public 
schools  in  any  State,  is  aiforded  by  the  relative  advance  or  decline  of 
private  schools  within  the  same  jurisdiction.  By  the  term  'private 
schools,'  as  used  in  these  remarks,  colleges  and  other  higher  institutions 
of  learning  are,  of  course,  not  meant  or  referred  to,  but  only  those  schools 
which  occupy  ground  covered  by  the  common  school  system  in  its  vari- 
ous grades  and  departments,  and  which  are,  therefore,  in  one  sense  in 
competition  with  the  free  schools ;  and  which  are  controlled  and  managed 
by  individual  enterprise,  or  by  private  corporations,  instead  of  officers 
and  teachers  elected  and  appointed  under  the  free  school  laws  of  the 
State.  In  theory,  the  common  schools  of  a  State  are  designed  to  be 
sufficient  in  number  for  all,  and  good  enough  for  all.  It  is  claimed, 
indeed,  that  public  schools  may  be,  and  therefore  should  be  better,  as  a 
whole,  than  private  schools,  as  a  whole,  are  or  can  be;  that  there  are 
elements  and  conditions  of  success  that  may  be  utilized  by  a  common 
school  system,  which  are  not  to  the  same  extent  available  to  any 
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plan  or  system  of  private  schools.  Not  to  argue  this  point,  it  can  not 
be  denied  that  where  the  two  systems  of  schools  work  side  by  side  for  a 
term  of  years,  the  comparative  gain  or  loss  must  be  taken  as  a  practical 
verdict  of  considerable  importance  and  significance.  The  results  of  this 
test,  as  shown  by  the  statistics,  are  in  favor  of  the  jDublic  schools. 

"  It  can  not  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  previous  reference  to  private 
schools  is  in  no  spirit  of  disparagement,  but  merely  as  one  of  the  side 
lights  by  which  the  status  and  growth  of  the  free  school  system  of  the 
State  may  be  more  clearly  discerned.  Every  good  school,  public  or  pri- 
vate, elementary  or  high,  is  hailed  with  sincere  thankfulness,  as  a  part 
of  the  grand  array  of  educational  forces  which  are  to  bless  and  elevate 
the  people  of  the  State.  They  are  all  needed,  and  many  more.  There 
have  always  been  private  schools,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  always  will 
be;  and  wherever  the  public  schools  are  not  entitled  to  support,  there 
always  should  be.  If  in  any  community  the  public  school  is  better  than 
the  private  school,  or  even  as  good,  it  will  generally  occupy  the  field;  if 
the  private  school  is  the  best,  it  ought  to  push  the  public  school  from  the 
ground  until  it  can  compete  in  excellence.  And  if  both  can  exist  and 
flourish  together,  it  is  all  right.  We  do  not  desire  to  compel  or  advise 
any  one  to  send  to  the  public  school  if  he  prefers  a  private  school,  and 
there  is  such  an  one  available;  but  we  do  intend  to  use  every  means  in 
our  power  to  make  public  schools  the  best  schools  in  every  part  of  the 
State,  so  that  whoever  still  turns  from  them  shall  not  do  so  because  they 
are  less  worthy  of  confidence  and  support.  This  is  our  only  purpose, 
and  whatever  spur  is  given  to  this  purpose  by  the  greater  excellence  of 
private  schools  in  any  township  or  school  district  of  the  State,  will  be 
acknowledged  as  a  benefit  to  the  cause  of  popular  education." 


CHILDEEN  JSTOT  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 

The  whole  number  of  white  children  between  5  and  15  not  attending 
any  schools  is  20,000.  Of  this  number  San  Francisco  returns  2,781,  or 
14  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  in  the  city ;  Los  Angeles  reports 
1,743,  or  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  in  the  county  ;  Santa  Clara  returns 
1,193,  or  25  per  cent. ;  Sonoma  Count}^,  997,  or  20  per  cent. ;  Santa  Bar- 
bara, 894,  or  67  per  cent.;  Sacramento,  661,  or  14  per  cent.;  Nevada 
County,  764,  or  21  per  cent.;  Monterey  County,  45  per  cent.;  Alameda, 
23  per  cent.;  San  Luis  Obispo,  400,  or  ^0  per  cent.;  Santa  Cruz,  748,  or  34 
per  cent. 


SCHOOL  CHILDEEN  AND  ESTIMATED  POPULATION  OF 

THE  STATE. 

'  According  to  the  national  census  statistics  of  1860,  the  children  under 
15  3'ears  of  age  in  the  Pacific  States  constitute  about  28  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population.    Comparing  the  ratio  of  children  to  the  population  in 
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other  States,  and  taking  the  ratio  in  places  in  this  State  where  the  pop- 
ulation is  known,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  the  children  under  15  consti- 
tute 30  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population,  exclusive  of  Chinese  and 
Indians. 

Of  course,  in  some  of  the  new  mining  counties,  like  Kern,  Inyo, 
Alpine,  and  others,  this  estimate  of  population  would  be  too  low,  and  in 
some  of  the  southern  counties,  like  Los  Angeles,  too  high,  as  the  ratio  of 
children  to  the  population  would  be  nearer  34  per  cent,  than  30. 

According  to  this  basis,  the  population  of  San  Francisco,  exclusive  of 
Chinese,  is  115,700.  Langley's  Directory  for  1867  estimates  the  popula- 
tion, including  the  floating  population  and  4,000  Chinese,  at  131,000. 

Sonoma  and  Sacramento  Counties  have  nearly  the  same  population, 
the  former  having  26,373,  and  the  latter  24,517. 

Santa  Clara  ranks  as  fourth,  having  23,730;  and  Nevada  County  fifth, 
with  20,360;  San  Joaquin  stands  as  sixth,  at  18,433;  Alameda  seventh, 
17,966;  Los  Angeles  eighth,  with  16,507;  Solano  and  El  Dorado  are 
nearly  equal,  the  former  having  13,693,  and  the  latter  12,493. 

Calaveras,  Placer,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Yuba,  have  each  a  population  of 
about  11,000;  Amador,  Butte,  Contra  Costa,  and  Tuolumne,  have  each 
about  9,000 ;  Yolo,  Napa,  Mendocino,  and  Monterey,  from  7,000  to  8,000 ; 
Siskiyou,  San  Bernardino,  and  San  Mateo,  about  6,000 ;  Humboldt,  Marin, 
Santa  Barbara,  Sierra,  Sutter,  and  Tulare,  5,000;  Mariposa,  Shasta,  and 
Lake,  4.000 ;  Colusa,  Plumas,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Stanislaus,  and  Tehama, 
3,000;  Fresno,  Merced,  San  Diego,  and  Trinity,  2,000. 

A  reference  to  Table  18,  in  the  Appendix,  will  show  the  exact  figures. 

The  total  number  of  children  being  149,442,  the  population  of  the  State 
will  be  498,140. 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

On  this  basis  of  calculation  San  Francisco  has  a  population  of  115,700, 
Sacramento  of  13,000,  and  San  Jose  of  6,723;  Los  Angeles,  Stockton,  and 
Oakland  have  each  about  5,000;  Grass  Yalley  and  Marysville  each  about 
4,000;  Nevada,  3,743  ;  Petaluma,  3,629;  and  Yallejo,  3,117;  Santa  Cruz 
and  Sonora,  2,200 ;  Placerville  and  Santa  Clara  exactly  the  same,  2,180; 
Watsonville,  2,117;  Columbia,  2,090 ;  Monterey  and  Napa  City,  1,800; 
Brooklyn,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Copperopolis,  Santa  Eosa,  and  Benicia,  about 
1,600;  San  Bernardino,  Eureka,  Healdsburg,  and  Ked  Blufi",  about  1,400  ; 
South  San  Juan,  Dutch  Flat,  and  Chico,  1,300;  Yreka,  Yisalia,  and 
Sutter  Creek,  1,200;  Oroville,  Woodland,  Hornitas,  Colfax,  Murphy's, 
and  Downieville,  1,100;  Folsom,  Eedwood  City,  and  Sonoma,  1,000;  San 
Andreas,  Ukiah,  Jackson,  Mokelumne  Hill,  Shasta,  and  Anaheim,  900  ; 
Mariposa,  Weaverville,  Crescent  City,  Georgetown,  Martinez,  and  Pacheco, 
800;  North  San  Juan,  Auburn,  and  Colusa,  700. 

A  reference  to  Table  19,  in  the  Appendix,  will  show  the  exact  figures. 


EEPOKTS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  reports  of  the  County  Superintendents  of  Common  Schools  were 
due  to  this  department  on  the  20th  of  August.  Some  of  them  were 
received  at  that  time,  but  several  were  not  sent  in  until  the  20th  of 
October,  two  months  behind  time. 
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Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  summary  of  statistics  until 
all  the  reports  were  in,  and  as  my  report  was  due  to  the  Governor  on 
the  1st  day  of  November,  I  had  only  ten  days  in  which  to  make  my 
summary  of  statistics. 

The  delay  of  County  Superintendents  was  doubtless  unavoidable  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  Trustees  to  report  to  them. 

If  any  errors  or  blunders  are  found  in  the  statistical  tables  of  this 
report,  they  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  fact  that  I  had  but  ten  days 
to  make  the  summaries,  as  my  report  was  sent  to  the  Governor  promptly 
on  the  1st  of  November,  as  required  by  law. 

The  report  of  Mono  County  was  not  received  until  all  the  summaries 
had  been  made ;  but  the  statistics  of  that  county  have  been  entered  in 
the  tables,  though  not  included  in  all  the  totals. 

Most  of  the  reports  were  models  of  neatness  and  correctness,  but  a  few 
were  not  creditable  to  the  counties  from  which  they  came. 

Several  of  the  retiring  County  Superintendents  merit  especial  mention 
for  long  and  valuable  services  in  their  respective  offices. 

Geo.  W.  Simonton,  of  Solano  County,  has  held  the  office  for  two  terms, 
and  while  he  has  been  Principal  of  one  of  the  best  grammar  schools  in 
the  State,  has  discharged  his  official  duties  with  such  efficiency  that  the 
county  ought  to  be  proud  of  his  record. 

Thos.  N.  Stone,  of  Siskiyou,  a  professional  teacher,  has  honored  his 
office  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

M.  S.  Deal,  of  Nevada  County,  while  editing  a  daily  paper,  has  found 
time  to  attend  to  school  matters  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  himself 
and  satisfactory  to  the  people. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Hatch,  of  Sacramento  County,  is  a  veteran  in  the  service, 
having  held  his  office  at  different  times  for  a  period,  in  all,  of  nine  years. 
His  reports  have  been  models  of  correctness,  and  he  retires  with  the 
respect  of  teachers  and  school  officers. 

H.  P.  Stone,  of  Santa  Cruz,  a  professional  teacher,  has  been  a  zealous 
and  capable  officer. 

Kev.  A.  Higbie,  of  Napa  County,  Superintendent  since  1862,  has 
built  up  the  schools  of  that  county  by  his  earnest  efforts,  and  has 
proved  a  competent  and  faithful  officer. 

Rev.  H.  R.  Avery,  of  Contra  Costa  County,  and  Rev.  Chas.  E.  Rich,  of 
Alameda  County,  have  been  careful,  capable,  and  efficient  officers. 

J.  R.  Brierly,  of  Santa  Clara,  who  has  filled  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Tonner,  has  been  second  to  no  one  in  the  zealous  pcriform- 
ance  of  bis  many  duties. 

John  C.  Pelton,  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  so  long  connected  with  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  him 
as  the  proven  public  school  teacher  of  California. 

Some  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  officers  have  been  re-elected. 

Chas.  G.  Ames,  of  Sonama  County,  Superintendent  since  1861,  has 
presided  over  the  schools  of  one  of  the  largest  school  counties  in  the 
State  with  a  degree  of  ability  which  deserves  the  highest  degree  of  com- 
mendation. 

C.  C.  Cummings,  of  Mendocino,  holder  of  a  life  diploma,  and  Principal 
of  a  grammar  school,  has  greatly  improved  the  schools  of  his  county. 

S.  R.  Case,  of  Placer,  merited  his  re-election  by  his  faithful  devotion 
to  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Melville  Cottle,  of  San  Joaquin,  fortunately  for  the  schools  of  that 
county,  is  retained  in  the  office  he  has  filled  with  such  distinguished 
ability. 
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Among  the  new  County  Superintendents  elected  are  the  following 
professional  teachers  : 

A.  L.  Fuller,  Alameda;  C.  G.  Warren,  Butte;  Alfred  Thurbur,  Contra 

Costa;    Barrows,    Los  Angeles;   C.  C.  Cummings,  Mendocino; 

Thos.  W.  Clay,  Monterey;  E.  W.Preston,  Nevada;  James  Denman, 

San  Francisco;  H.  N.  Nutting,  San  Mateo;    Braly,  Santa  Clara; 

H.  E.  Makinney,  Santa  Cruz;  Joseph  H.  Thorp,  Sierra;  G.  K.  Godfrey, 
Siskiyou;  Milton  Wason,  Solano;  and  Isaac  TJpham,  Yuba. 


NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  school  districts  is  981,  an  increase  of  90  over 
1866. 

The  whole  number  of  schools  is  1,083,  an  increase  over  1866  of  170. 

A  "  school,"  as  returned  by  the  country  districts,  means  one  class 
taught  by  one  teacher ;  but  in  the  cities,  a  "  school"  is  an  indefinite  term. 

The  Lincoln  School  is  reported  as  "  one"  school,  yet  it  includes  1,000 
pupils  and  16  teachers.. 

San  Francisco  returns  "  35  schools,"  but  counting  each  class  of  60  pupils 
taught  by  one  teacher  as  a  school,  the  city  would  report  200  schools; 
making  the  whole  number  in  the  State  1,248. 


AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  average  length  of  time  during  which  public  schools  are  main- 
tained during  the  year  is  7.2  months. 

The  school  year  ending  June  30th,  1866,  was  only  ten  months,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  change  in  the  School  Law  making  the  school  year  end  in 
June  instead  of  August. 

The  average  length  of  schools  in  1866,  for  the  year  of  ten  months, 
was  5.5,  or  in  the  ratio  of  6.6  months  for  a  full  year. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State,  all  the  schools 
were  kept  free  to  all  pupils  for  a  period  of  from  3  to  5  months,  according 
to  the  number  of  children  and  the  taxable  property  in  the  district. 

It  marks  an  epoch  in  the  school  history  of  the  State.  Had  rate  bills 
been  levied  as  before,  during  the  entire  year,  the  average  length  of  the 
term  of  tuition  in  the  schools  would  doubtless  have  been  increased. 

The  death  blow  to  rate  bills  has  been  given,  and  they  will  soon  be 
among  the  things  of  the  past. 

Last  year,  21,200  pupils  attended  schools  which  were  kept  open  and 
entirely  free  for  9  and  10  months  in  the  year. 

Ten  thousand  more  attended  schools  which  were  entirely  free,  but 
were  kept  open  less  than  9  months. 

The  number  of  schools  maintained  from  3  to  6  months  was  387 ;  from 
6  to  9  months,  281;  and  from  9  to  10  months,  including  San  Francisco  as 
as  208  schools  of  60  children  each,  422. 

The  following  among  the  larger  counties  have  maintained  their  schools 
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for  a  high  average  of  time:  San  Francisco,  10  months;  Alameda,  8.6 
months;  Sacramento,  8.2  months;  Santa  Clara,  8  months;  Santa  Cruz, 
7.7  months;  Los  Angeles,  8.5  months. 

Among  the  populous  counties  which  have  kept  schools  open  for  a  low 
average  time  are  the  following :  Colusa,  3.1  months ;  Mendocino,  5.5 
months;  San  Bernardino,  4.6  months;  Stanislaus,  5  months;  Yolo,  5.6 
months;  Siskiyou,  4.7  months;  Lake,  4.5  months;  Sonoma,  6.1  months. 


TEACHEES  AND  SALAEIES. 

The  number  of  male  teachers  returned  for  the  year  is  616,  an  increase 
over  1866  of  19;  of  female  teachers,  773,  an  increase  over  1866  of  102. 

The  ratio  of  male  to  female  teachers  since  1859  is  shown  by  the  .fol- 
lowing table  : 


Years. 

Male. 

Female. 

1867  

616 
597 
603 
565 
555 
552 
526 
536 
333 

773 
671 
552 
514 
464 
410 
305 
218 
184 

1866  

1865  

1864  

1863  

1862  

1861  

1860  

1859  

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  1859  the  rate  of  male  to  female  teachers  was 
2  to  1,  and  that  now  the  number  of  female  teachers  exceeds  the  male  bv 
157. 

The  average  monthly  salaries  of  male  teachers  is  S77,  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  $4  per  month ;  of  female  teachers,  $64,  an  increase  over 
last  year  of  $7  per  month. 

As  the  average  length  of  schools  is  7.2  months,  the  average  annual 
salary  of  male  teachers  is  $554;  of  female  teachers,  $460. 

Even  if  teachers  were  employed  for  the  whole  school  year  of  ten 
months,  which  is  the  case  only  in  the  city  schools,  the  average  annual 
salary  of  a  male  teacher  would  be  only  $770  a  year,  from  which  deduct 
$300  for  twelve  months  board  at  $25  per  month,  and  there  would  remain 
only  $430  as  the  net  proceeds  of  a  year's  work.  Deduct  from  this  $100 
for  clothing,  and  the  salary  stands  at  $233. 

Trustees  in  some  parts  of  the  State  who  complain  that  the  salaries  of 
teachers  are  too  high,  and  that  school  expenditures  are  extravagant, 
will  do  well  to  consider  these  figures. 

On  the  subject  of  salaries  I  can  add  nothing  to  my  remark  in  the  last 
biennial  report,  as  follows  : 
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The  admission  of  teachers  into  the  occupation  is  virtually  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers  in  this  State  now  engaged  in  teaching.  Elevate 
the  standard  of  admission,  and  the  occupation  will  soon  become  a  respect- 
able business.  It  will  soon  be  better  paid  than  brute  labor.  No  occu- 
pation is  more  laborious;  none  wears  out  muscle  and  brain  faster.  It  is 
only  in  the  vigor  of  early  manhood  that  a  man  can  follow  his  profession. 
Shall  he,  then,  be  paid  no  more  than  the  mechanic,  or  the  day  laborer 
who  shovels  sand  on  the  streets?  The  brain  labor  of  the  skilful  teacher 
ought  to  be  as  well  paid  as  the  brain  labor  of  the  lawyer,  the  physician, 
the  clergyman,  the  editor.  He  ought  to  dress  as  well  and  live  as  well. 
His  profession  ought  to  cost  him,  and  often  does,  as  much  time  and 
money  as  other  professions.  He  ought  to  be  paid  a  salary  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  supply  himself  with  a  library,  and  the  periodical  literature 
of  the  day.  He  should  have  a  salary  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live 
respectably,  dress  neatly,  and  move  in  the  intelligent  circles  of  society 
like  other  educated  men.  He  should  be  paid  enough  to  support  a  family. 
Teachers  well  paid  can  devote  all  their  time  and  energies  to  the  schools. 
They  are  not  greater  philanthropists  than  their  neighbors  whose  children 
they  educate.  None  of  them  teach  from  pure  love  of  teaching.  They 
do  their  duty,  and  expect  their  pay  for  it ;  it  is  the  way  in  which  they 
earn  their  living.  They  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  break  mental  bread 
to  the  children  of  others  and  feed  their  own  with  stones.  Good  teachers 
are  not  to  be  estimated  by  their  daily  salary  of  five  dollars.  Persons 
enough  could  be  found  in  the  State  at  half  the  present  rates,  but  the 
people  would  be  the  losers.  It  is  the  teachers  who  give  character  and 
efficiency  to  the  schools.  The  State  may  legislate,  the  people  may  vote 
taxes,  and  build  schoolbouses,  but  the  teachers  build  schools,  and  mould 
character,  and  act  on  mind.  High  salaries  will  attract  talent  and  skill, 
and  hold  them  both  in  the  schools.  Low  wages  will  fill  the  schools  with 
bunglers,  and  waste  the  public  money.  If  the  people  of  California  desire 
to  lay  well  the  foundations  of  the  State  for  all  future  time,  they  must 
employ  skilled  master  masons  to  hew  the  corner-stones. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  wages  of  teachers  in  other  States 
with  the  salaries  paid  in  our  own,  I  insert  a  comparative  table,  for  which 
I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of 
San  Francisco,  who  has  furnished  it  from  the  advance  sheets  of  his 
report : 
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Head  Assistant  
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  FEMALE  TEACHEES. 


Concerning  the  employment  of  female  teachers  in  the  elementarj^ 
schools,  I  quote  the  following  from  an  Eastern  report : 

"  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  while  in  all  the  avenues  and  retreats 
of  domestic  life  we  have  appreciated  the  power  of  woman,  and  have 
made  the  recognition  of  it  a  part  of  our  religion  and  of  our  rhetoric,  in 
this  broad  field  of  education  our  action  has  been  in  advance  of  our 
theories,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  our  schools  have  actually  gone^ 
into  the  hands  of  female  teachers  before  it  has  occurred  to  us  to  frame  a 
theory  in  support  of  the  practice.  It  looks  a  little  as  if  our  instincts 
had  proved  superior  to  our  wisdom — as  if  our  conduct  had  outrun  our 
logic,  as.  I  believe,  usually  happens  in  practical  life.  It  proves  the  power 
of  these  conquerors  in  the  State,  that  noiselessly  and  without  public 
observation  they  have  taken  possession  of  the  schoolhouses,  where  their 
success  appears  to  be  as  absolute  in  shaping  the  characters  of  a  rising 
generation  of  men  as  it  is  afterwards  in  turning  the  men  themselves  to 
the  best  account.  And  thus  we  have  it  before  us,  as  a  great  fact  of 
social  progress  and  public  administration,  that  the  best  instructors,  they 
who  best  develop  the  faculties  which  afterward  ostensibly  prevail  and 
rule  in  our  affairs,  are  women,  whom  we  have  so  long  acknowledged 
rather  as  subjects  for 'our  protection  than  as  moving  powers  of  control 
and  government.  I  speak  of  them  as  the  best  instructors,  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  male  teachers,  and  under  the  limitation  of  equality  with 
males  in  acquired  attainments  and  fitness.  And  it  is  after  all  a  promul- 
gation of  a  policy  which  has  much  to  support  it  in  the  analysis  of  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  sexes.  I  cannot  at  this  time  expand  this  topic. 
I  trust,  however,  that  some  of  the  many  gentlemen  who  go  about  and 
do  the  lecturing  upon  education,  while  the  women  are  doing  so  much  of 
the  teaching,  will  sometimes  favor  us  with  a  discussion  that  shall  be 
worthy  of  this  question.  When  they  shall  do  that  they  will  portray 
those  manifest  and  appreciable  qualities,  as  well  as  those  finer  and  more 
subtle  qualities  of  nature,  and  genius,  and  art,  and  culture,  and  divinity, 
which  makes  woman  in  many  respects  the  best  teacher;  best  by  reason 
of  her  masterly  power  of  patience,  which  is  sought  in  the  first  and  in 
the  last  solemn  nursery  of  life;  best  by  her  instincts,  which  are  quite  as 
safe  as  the  common  logic  of  men;  best  by  her  greater  industry,  which 
no  labor  paralyzes;  best  by  her  quicker  perceptions,  which  are  brought 
into  beautiful  play  in  all  conversational  or  oral  instruction,  as  well  in  the 
schoolroom  as  in  the  social  circles;  best  by  her  moral  sensibilities,  which 
neither  physical  exhaustion  nor  mental  fatigue  can  dull;  by  her  radiant 
countenance,  which  reflects  the  soul  and  becomes  a  utility  as  well  as  a 
joy  for  ever;  by  the  whole  music  of  her  nature,  which  makes  the  heart 
of  the  universal  schoolroom  of  mankind  to  sing  in  tune  with  her  own." 


ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF  PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION. 


John  Swctt  

William  F.  Tracy 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
 Secretary. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Fred'k  F.  Low  Governor. 

John  Swett  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

John  C.  Pelton  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  San  Francisco  County. 

F.  W.  Hatch  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Sacramento  County. 

Melville  Cottle  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  San  Joaquin  County. 

John  E.  Brierly  Superintendent*  Public  Schools,  Santa  Clara  County. 

Samuel  I.  C.  Swezej^  Elected  Member. 

J.  M.  Sibley  Elected  Member. 

George  Tait  Principal  State  Isormal  School. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINATION. 


John  Swett  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

Theodore  Bradley  Principal  Boys'  High  School. 

Ellis  H.  Holmes  Principal  Girls'  High  School. 

George  Tait  Principal  State  Normal  School. 

Thomas  S.  Myrick  Principal  Union  Grammar  School. 


BOARD  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES. 


The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  are  made  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Board  of  Normal  School  Trustees,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  1868  AND  1869. 


On  the  1st  of  December,  1867,  Governor  Low,  Superintendent  Swett, 
and  Superintendent  Pelton,  will  be  succeeded  by  Governor  Haight, 
Superintendent  Fitzgerald,  and  Superintendent  Denman  ;  aftd  on  the 
Ist  of  March,  1868,  Superintendent  Hatch,  and  Superintendent  Brierly, 
will  be  succeeded  by  Superintendent  Trafton,  and  Superintendent  Braly. 

After  March,  1868,  the  Board  will  be  constituted  as  follows  : 

Henry  H.  Haight  Governor. 

Eev.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

James  Denman  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  San  Francisco  County. 

Dr.  —  Trafton  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Sacramento  County. 

Melville  Cottle  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  San  Joaquin  County. 

John  H.  Braly  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Santa  Clara  County. 

Samuel  1.  C.  Swezcy  Elected  member,  term  expires  April  13th,  1870. 

J.  M.  Sibley  Elected  member,  term  expires  April  13th,  1870. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


George  Tait  

Henry  P.  Carlton  

Miss  E.  W.  Houghton 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Swett  .. 


 Principal. 

....First  Assistant. 
Second  Assistant. 
..Third  Assistant. 


STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


Mrs.  C.  H.  stout  

Mrs.  P.  C.  Cook  

Miss  Mary  G  Heydenfeldt, 


 Principal. 

...First  Assistant. 
Second  Assistant. 
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FORMS  AND  BLANKS. 

Since  1863,  the  forms  and  blanks  of  the  Department  of  Instruction 
have  been  carefully  revised  and  systematized. 

In  simplicity,  neatness,  economy,  and  business  style,  the  official  forms 
of  this  department  are  inferior  to  those  of  no  other  State.  Previous  to 
1863,  the  reports  of  Census  Marshals,  Trustees,  and  teachers,  were 
required  in  triplicate,  one  to  the  County  Superintendent,  one  to  the 
Trustees,  and  another  to  the  State  Superintendent. 

Since  then,  these  reports  have  been  required  only  in  single  form,  thus 
making  a  saving  of  two  thirds  in  the  expense  of  printing  and  postage,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  saving  of  time  and  labor. 

For  the  convenient  form  of  the  reports  of  County  Superintendents,  I 
am  mainly  indebted  to  the  good  taste  of  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  of  Illi- 
nois. The  State  School  Registers,  in  neatness  and  convenience  of  form, 
cannot  be  excelled.  The  reports  of  teachers  and  Trustees  are  so  simple 
and  concise  that  they  are  printed  on  a  single  letter  sheet,  and  can  be 
made  out  in  half  an  hour  from  the  account  books  of  Trustees,  or  the 
registers  of  teachers. 

The  use  of  order  books  for  Trustees,  in  the  form  of  bank  check  books, 
has  secured  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  the  financial  transactions  of 
Trustees. 

The  books  for  teachers'  certificates,  in  bank  check  book  form,  on  thin 
paper,  has  been  a  great  improvement,  and  has  secured  a  correct  record 
of  certificates  issued. 

The  records  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Board  of  Normal  School 
Trustees,  and  the  accounts  of  the  department,  have  all  been  put  into 
business  shape,  in  neat  and  substantial  books. 

The  Department  of  Instruction  is  under  obligations  to  the  State 
Printer  for  the  superior  style  in  which  all  the  printing  for  this  depart- 
ment has  been  executed. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  blanks  and  blank  books  furnished  by  the 
department  to  County  Superintendents,  Trustees,  and  teachers : 

Blank  book  for  annual  reports  of  County  Superintendents. 

Blank  book  for  records  of  examination  of  teachers. 

Warrant  book  of  County  Superintendent. 

Order  book  of  School  Trustees. 

Book  of  first  grade  county  certificates. 

Book  of  second  grade  county  certificates. 

Book  of  third  grade  county  certificates. 

State  School  Registers. 

Blanks  for  Census  Marshals. 

Blanks  for  Trustees'  reports. 

Blanks  for  teachers'  reports. 

School  Trustees'  certificate  of  election. 

School  Trustees'  certificate  of  appointment. 

School  library  labels. 

Blank  agreement  between  teachers  and  Trustees. 

Book  of  life  diplomas. 

Book  of  State  educational  diplomas. 

Book  of  first  grade  State  certificates. 

Book  of  second  grade  State  certificates. 

Book  of  third  grade  State  certificates. 
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Eevised  School  Law,  Enles  and  Regulations,  etc.,  edition  186G,  of  6,000 
copies,  all  of  which  have  been  used. 

Eules  and  Eegulations  of  Public  Schools,  on  large  sized  sheets,  for 
posting  in  schoolrooms. 

State  examination  questions,  for  use  of  County  Boards,  furnished  semi- 
annually, 5,000  sheets  each  time. 

Posters  for  school  election  notices. 


STATE  SEEIES  OF  TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  new  State  Board  of  Education  under  the  Eevised  School  Law,  in 
June,  1866,  re-adopted,  with  one  exception,  the  text  books  adopted  b}' 
the  State  Board  in  1863,  thus  securing  the  permanent  use  of  the  same 
books  for  the  period  of  eight  years. 

At  the  general  request  of  teachers  expressed  in  Count}"  and  State 
Institutes,  the  Board  substituted  Cutter's  Larger  Physiology  in  place  of 
Hooker's ;  but  as  comparatively  few  people  use  the  larger  work  on 
physiology,  the  change  did  not  involve  any  additional  expense. 

Clarke's  Geography  was  also  added  to  the  list,  to  succeed  AYarren's 
Intermediate;  but  as  it  was  not  substituted  in  place  of  any  other  book, 
the  addition  involved  no  expense  except  to  the  advanced  pupils  who 
desired  to  use  a  higher  book  than  Warren's  Intermediate. 

The  use  of  Quackenbos'  Composition,  and  Layres'  Elements  of 
English  Composition,  Avas  authorized  in  schools  where  the  teachers 
desired  to  pay  especial  attention  to  this  important  part  of  school  study. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  95  of  the  School  Law,  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  was  authorized  to  adopt  Eobin- 
son's  series  of  Arithmetics,  and  Kerl's  Grammar,  for  use  in  the  graded 
schools  of  that  city.  With  this  exception,  the  text  books  are  now 
nearly  uniform  in  both  city  and  county  schools  throughout  the  State. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  enforce  the 
penalty  for  not  adopting  the  State  series  of  text  books  in  a  single 
instance  since  the  passage  of  the  law  in  1863.  The  people,  seeing  the 
advantages  to  result  from  it,  have  cheerfully  complied  with  the  law. 
Occasionally  some  teacher  in  a  remote  country  district,  wise  in  his  own 
conceit,  has  smuggled  some  favorite  old  fossil  text  book,  like  Smith's 
Grammar,  into  use  for  a  single  term,  but  these  cases  have  been  exceed- 
ingly rare. 

I  am  confident  that  this  single  provision  of  the  School  Law  has  saved 
to  the  people  of  the  State  during  the  past  five  years  850,000  in  the 
purchase  of  books,  to  say  nothing  of  the  incalculable  advantage  derived 
from  it  in  classification  of  the  schools.  The  action  of  the  State  Board 
in  the  adoption  of  the  State  series,  was  placed  above  suspicion  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  based  upon  the  vote  of  the  teachers  assembled  in  State 
Convention. 

A  few  honest-minded  people  at  first  were  opposed  to  a  uniform  State 
series,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  lead  to  a  '•  monopoly"  by  publishing- 
houses;  but  even  these  have  now  become  convinced  that  the  limited 
demand  for  California  has  not  been  sufficient  to  be  felt  at  all  by  the 
great  publishing  houses  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia. 

Willson's  'Readers. — The  adoption  of  this  series  of  Eeaders  was  indeed 
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fortunate  for  the  schools  and  the  children.  Of  all  the  books  in  use, 
these  Headers  have  been  the  most  popular  both  among  parents  and 
pupils.  They  have  imparted  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  to 
teachers  as  well  as  pupils,  and  have  done  aiuch  to  foster  a  love  of  natural 
science  which  hitherto  has  been  alaiost  entirely  neglected  in  some  of 
our  public  schools. 

Even  the  "  old  line  teachers,'^  whose  ideas  had  become  stereotyped 
by  long  familiarity  with  old  style  Eeaders,  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
beauty  and  utility  of  pictures,  and  admit  that  it  is  possible  to  combine 
reading  with  instruction  and  amusement,  and  to  teach  it  without  relying 
on  Fourth  of  July  orations  or  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  popularity  of  these  Eeaders  has  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  school  books,  and  that  the  demand  for  them 
has  been  so  great  that  even  the  immense  establishment  of  the  Harpers 
is  unable  to  supply  them  as  fast  as  ordered. 

Marcius  Willson  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  greatest  educators 
of  the  age,  and  as  a  benefactor  of  the  public  schools  of  the  nation. 

Eaton's  series  of  Arithmetics  meets  the  general  approbation  of  teachers. 
It  is  an  economical  series,  because  only  three  books  are  required  in  the 
whole  school  course.  Even  admitting  that  Eobinson's  series  is  equally 
as  good  in  matter,  the  fact  that  six  books  are  required  in  the  series  will 
determine  the  question  in  favor  of  Eaton's  series. 

The  new  edition  of  Eaton's  Common  School  Arithmetic  contains  a  full 
explanation  of  the  new  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

All  the  different  text  books  on  geography  seem  to  give  general  satis- 
faction, and  will  be  continued  until  something  better  is  published. 
Under  the  system  of  teaching  pursued  in  most  schools,  little  benefit  is 
derived  from  the  study  of  geography  except  as  an  exercise  of  memory. 

Were  a  majority  of  teachers  graduates  of  Normal  Schools,  familiar 
with  new  methods  of  instruction,  the  use  of  such  a  book  as  Guyot's 
Common  School  C-eography  might  safelj^  be  recommended ;  but  at 
present  such  a  book  would  be  out  of  place. 

Greene's  Introduction  to  English  Grammar  is  a  general  favorite  among 
teachers  who  aim  to  teach  the  use  of  the  English  language  instead  of 
technical  grammar. 

Quackenbos'  Grammar  is  disliked  by  some  teachers  who  make  use  of 
it  in  classes  which  ought  to  use  only  the  elementary  work  of  Greene. 
Most  of  the  ungraded  country  schools  need  no  more  advanced  text  book 
than  Greene's  Introduction.  This  book  is  used  in  the  third  class  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  and  is  found  quite  enough  advanced  for  pupils  who, 
before  entering  the  school,  "went  through"  several  formidable  text 
books  on  grammar. 

The  reason  is  that  in  the  Normal  School  the  subject  is  taken  up 
thoroughly. 

The  lact  is  that  no  text  book  can  make  the  study  of  the  English 
language  "  easy."    It  cannot  be  learned  in  "  twelve  lessons." 

The  impression  prevails  among  some  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  that 
the  text  books  adopted  for  use  in  the  schools  are  "  partisan  "  or 
"  political  "  in  their  character. 

It  has  been  charged,  for  instance,  by  a  portion  of  the  press,  that 
"  Lossing's  History,"  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  contains 
certain  objectionable,  political,  and  partisan  paragraphs.  Whether  it 
does  or  not,  need  not  be  discussed,  for  the  book  in  question  never  was 
adopted  by  the  State  Board — Quackenbos'  History  being  the  official 
text  book. 
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The  statement  so  extensively  circulated  that  a  book  entitled  "  Com- 
mon School  Eeadings,"  compiled  by  the  State  Superintendent,  has  been 
adopted  and  forced  into  use  in  the  public  shools,  is  equally  untrue.  The 
book  in  question  was  not  designed  for  use  as  a  text  hook  or  class  reader, 
and  was  never  adopted  by  the  State  Board  as  one  of  the  State  series. 

The  book  was  designed  simply  as  an  aid  to  elocutionary  exercises,  to 
be  used  by  teachers  or  by  any  person  who  chose  to  buy  it.  Among  half 
a  dozen  other  elocutionary  works,  it  was  placed  in  the  list  of  School 
library  books  on  an  equal  footing  with  1,500  volumes  of  miscellaneous 
books. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  yet  discovered  that  any  of  the  text 
books  on  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  or  physiology,  are  "  partisan  " 
in  their  character. 

The  impression  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  the  State  that 
the  State  Board  and  State  Superintendent  were  "  bought  by  book  pub- 
lishers," and  that  they  have  grown  rich  on  percentages  received  from 
the  sale  of  books. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  State  series  of  text  books  was  voted  on  by 
the  teachers  of  the  State,  assembled  in  convention,  and  adopted  by  the 
State  Board,  before  the  publishers  in  the  East  knew  of  the  passage  of  a 
law  authorizing  the  adoption  of  a  State  series. 

At  my  request,  the  publishers  of  Eaton's  Arithmetic,  Willson's  Eeaders, 
Quackenbos'  Grammar,  History  and  JN"atural  Philosophy,  furnished  the 
State  Normal  School  Library  with  full  sets  of  their  respective  publica- 
tions for  the  use  of  the  Normal  School  pupils,  to  the  value,  say,  of 
$1,000. 

Neither  the  State  Board  nor  the  State  Superintendent  has  either 
received  or  asked  any  "  consideration  from  publishers,  nor  have  they 
been  insulted  by  any  such  propositions. 


STATE  COUESE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  recommended  in  my  last  biennial  report  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  It  was  not 
expected  that  this  course  in  all  its  details  could  be  applied  alike  to  all 
schools,  but  was  furnished  as  a  general  guide  to  teachers  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  classification  of  schools. 

Those  teachers  who  have  adopted  it,  and  divided  their  schools  into 
grades,  all  report  in  favor  of  it.  There  are  some  teachers,  however,  who 
have  refused  to  make  any  attempt  to  grade  their  schools.  It  is  of  no  use 
to  argue  the  question  with  them.  They  have  become  so  wedded  to  the 
old  stjde  of  irregularity,  disorders,  and  innumerable  irregularities,  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  better  things  until  they  retire  from  the  occupation. 

I  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  treat  of  the  several  studies  in  the 
course,  but  the  subject  of  spelling  seems  to  be  generally  taught  to  so 
little  purpose,  that  I  quote  an  article  prepared  by  myself,  and  j)ublished 
in  the  California  Teacher : 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The  orthography  of  the  English  language  is  difficult  to  be  learned,  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  many  pupils  leave  the  common  schools  unable  to 
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spell  with  accuracy.  Yet  spelling  is  studiously  pursued  during  the  whole 
course  of  study,  and  in  most  schools  more  time  is  devoted  to  it  than  to 
most  other  studies.  There  is  an  evident  defect  in  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing it  which  are  pursued  in  "many  schools.  In  the  ungraded  schools,  in 
which  teachers  are  pressed  for  time  on  account  of  the  numerous  classes, 
the  lessons  in  spelling  are  mostly  oral,  and  are  studied  from  the  columns 
of  school  spelling  books.  Written  and  oral  spelling  ought  to  be  com- 
bined. The  children  in  primary  classes  should  first  be  required  to  print 
every  lesson  on  the  blackboard  or  on  their  slates,  and  after  they  have 
learned  to  write  legibly,  to  copy  their  lessons  in  script.  Even  in  the 
more  advanced  classes,  the  teacher  should  require  the  copying  of  lessons 
on  slate,  paper,  or  blackboard,  as  an  indispensable  part  of  its  prepara- 
tion, even  for  an  oral  lesson.  The  eye  must  be  trained  to  recognize  the 
written  form  of  words.  Copying  a  lesson  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
studying  it.  Then  the  lessons  may  be  recited  orally,  or  by  requiring  the 
pupils  to  write  the  words  from  dictation. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  require  classes  occasionally  to  copy  on  paper 
or  slate  a  page  of  print  from  the  reader  or  grammar,  the  exercise  to  be 
corrected  by  an  interchange  of  slates  or  papers.  The  papers  of  the  care- 
less pupils  will  be  found  full  of  blunders,  notwithstanding  they  have  had 
the  printed  page  right  before  their  eyes. 

The  teacher  should  conduct  general  exercises  once  or  twice  a  week,  by 
requiring  pupils  to  make  out  lists  of  words  in  common  use,  such  as  the 
names  of  the  various  kinds  of  flowers,  trees,  metals,  minerals ;  the 
names  of  articles  of  furniture,  implements  of  agriculture,  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, and  so  on  through  the  whole  list  of  object  lessons.  Pupils 
should  be  required  to  re-write  their  own  compositions  until  every  word 
is  spelled  correctly. 

Written  spelling  takes  time,  but  teachers,  who  on  that  account, 
require  only  oral  lessons,  make  a  very  serious  mistake.  As  in  most  of 
the  schools  in  the  State,  more  than  nine  tenths  of  the  spelling  lessons 
are  exclusively  oral,  we  make  the  following  suggestions  to  young  teach- 
ers on  the  manner  of  conducting  such  recitations: 

Assign  short  lessons.  Eequire  each  pupil  to  spell  every  word.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  running  over  the  pages  of  the  speller,  leaving  ten  or  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  words  "  missed."  Permit  but  one  trial  on  a  word.  Pupils 
must  not  be  allowed  to  guess  at  the  spelling  of  a  word.  If  they  know 
how  to  spell  it,  they  can  spell  it  the  first  time.  No  assistance  whatever 
should  be  given  to  pupils  by  pronouncing  syllables,  or  by  mispro- 
nouncing words  to  indicate  the  spelling.  The  pupils  should  be  required 
to  pronounce  distinctly  each  word  after  it  is  dictated  by  the  teacher. 
Eequire  pupils  themselves  to  detect  the  errors  of  the  class.  The  habit 
of  saying  "  next,'^  only  when  a  word  is  missed,  is  a  bad  one.  Dictate 
the  next  word  without  indicating  whether  the  spelling  of  the  last  was 
right  or  wrong.  All  who  permit  a  mis-spelled  word  to  pass  them  should 
be  marked  as  failing. 

Pronounce  words  cor rectli/.  Any  teacher  who  knows  how  to  use  a  diction- 
ary is  without  an  excuse  for  faulty  pronunciation,  and  yet  not  unfre- 
quently  we  have  heard  teachers  mispronounce  five  words  out  of  twent}^- 
five  in  dictating  a  lesson,  either  by  placing  the  accent  on  the  wrong 
syllable  or  by  giving  some  vowel  a  wrong  sound.  Never  repeat  a  sylla- 
ble by  itself  to  aid  the  pupil  Pronounce  every  word  distinctly,  in  a 
natural  tone  of  voice.  The  thundering  volume  of  the  old  fiishioned  "  spell- 
ing tone"  adds  nothing  to  the  effect  of  a  lesson  in  orthography. 

At  times  it  may  bo  advisable  to  require  the  pronunciation  of  each 
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syllable  of  the  word.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  advanced  pupils  may 
be  allowed  to  spell  without  repronouncing  the  syllables  of  long  words. 
On  this  point,  ^.  A.  Calkins,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  New  York 
City  schools,  makes  the  following  suggestions,  with  which  I  fully  concur  : 

The  plan  of  requiring  pupils  to  pronounce  each  syl-la-ble  sep-a-rate-ly 
while  spelling,  is  one  of  those  customs  which  have  been  established  by 
long  usage,  and  which  continues  to  be  followed  more  from  the  force  of 
habit  than  because  there  are  any  good  reasons  for  it.  I  am  unable 
either  from  personal  experience  or  from  long  observation  upon  the 
results  of  others  in  teaching  spelling,  to  perceive  any  benefit  arising 
from  taking  each  word  to  pieces  and  treating  the  several  syllables  as  if 
they  were  so  many  separate  words,  and  then  linking  them  together  by 
repeatedly  pronouncing  the  previous  syllables  as  each  successive  one  is 
spelled  and  annexed,  thus  :  JP-e-r  per,  p-l-e-x  plex,  perplex,  i  i,  perplexi, 
t-y  ty,  perplexity.  Rather  than  an  aid  to  the  pupils  either  in  learning 
the  spelling  or  the  pronunciation  of  the  word,  I  deem  this  repeated  pro- 
nouncing of  syllables  a  needless  'per^lexiiy  and  hindrance  to  their  pro- 
gress in  attaining  the  end  for  which  spelling  should  be  taught,  viz :  to 
enable  them  to  write  words  correctly. 

Every  requirement  of  the  teacher  that  diverts  the  attention  of  the 
pupils  from  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  letters  that  form  the  word, 
and  from  its  pronunciation  as  a  whole,  is  a  hindrance  rather  than  an 
aid  to  their  progress  in  learning  to  spell.  1  do  not  believe  that  the 
repeated  pronunciation  of  the  separate  syllables  materially  aids  in  pro- 
nouncing the  word  as  a  whole.  Let  the  teacher  pronounce  the  word 
distinctly  and  correctly,  then  require  the  child  to  pronounce  it  in  the 
same  manner,  then  to  spell  it  by  naming  the  letters  of  the  given  word 
in  their  order,  making  a  pause  between  each  syllable,  and  ending  with 
again  pronouncing  the  word  correctly,  thus  :  Com-mand-ment,  c-o-m 
m-a-n-d  m-e-n-t,  commandment.  Care  should  be  taken  always  to  require 
the  pupils  to  make  a  pause  between  each  syllable,  while  spelling,  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  division  of  syllables  is  necessary  in  writing.  By  the 
above  plan  much  time  will  be  saved,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  more  rapid 
progress  can  be  made  in  teaching  spelling,  than  by  the  common  syllable- 
pronouncing  method.'^ 

Assign  a  review  lesson  weekly,  selecting  the  more  difficult  words.  At 
the  end  of  each  month,  review  the  lessons  of  the  past  four  weeks. 

In  using  Willson's  Spellers,  read  the  author's  instructions,  and  require 
the  pupils  to  use  each  word  in  constructing  a  sentence. 


SCHOOL  LIBEARIES. 

The  school  library  system  provided  by  the  School  Law  of  1866  is  in 
successful  operation. 

It  was  established  in  accordance  with  my  recommendation  in  the  bien- 
nial report  for  1865,  and  the  following  extract  from  my  recommendations 
will  show  the  reasons  for  establishing  the  system  as  adopted  : 

The  need  of  school  libraries  is  evident.    All  teachers  admit  it;  every 
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State  report  since  the  second  one  of  Mr.  Marvin  has  recommended  them. 
Yet  nobody  has  done  anything.  Everj^  attempt  in  the  Legislature  has 
been  a  failure.  We  are  now  entering  upon  a  new  era  in  our  public 
school  system — that  of  free  schools.  The  time  for  acting  has  arrived, 
and  that  of  talking  ought  to  end. 

After  studying  the  plans  of  other  States,  and  considering  the  subject 
in  every  possible  relation,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  follow- 
ing plan  is  the  most  practicable  one  which  can  at  present  be  carried  into 
effect  in  this  State  : 

It  should  be  made  the  duty  of  the  County  Superintendent  in  each 
county  to  annually  set  apart  ten  per  cent,  of  the  State  apportionment  of 
school  monej^s  to  each  district,  provided  ten  per  cent,  does  not  exceed 
fifty  dollars,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  held  by  the  County  Treasurer  as  a 
District  School  Library  Fund;  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  Trustees  to 
expend  this  fund  for  library  books,  provided  that  when  the  amount  is 
less  than  ten  dollars  the  sum  may  remain  in  the  treasury  until,  together 
with  subsequent  apportionments,  it  shall  amount  to  that  sum. 

It  should  be  made  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  pre- 
pare an  extended  list  of  books  suitable  for  school  libraries,  and  from  the 
published  list  Trustees  should  make  all  their  selections  for  purchase. 
Such  a  provision  would  protect  the  libraries  from  trash  literature  and 
useless  books.  The  Trustees  should  be  made  librarians,  with  power  to 
make  the  teacher  a  deputy. 

Here  are  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  plan  : 

Will  it  not  be  economical,  prudent,  and  wise  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  ? 

Last  year  the  total  State  apportionment  of  School  Fund  amounted 
to  $168,000,  of  which  ten  -^qy  cent,  would  be  equal  to  $16,800.  But  as 
in  many  districts  the  excess  of  ten  per  cent,  over  fifty  dollars  would  be 
large,  not  more  than  $12,000  would  be  set  apart  as  a  Library  Fund. 
This  sum,  divided  among  the  eight  hundred  schools,  would  give  an  aver- 
age of  fifteen  dollars  for  each  school.  The  average  cost  of  the  schools 
is  three  dollars  a  day,  and  the  amount  expended  in  libraries  would  cause 
a  loss  of  five  school  days  to  each  school  during  the  year.  Will  any  one 
pretend  to  say  that  a  little  library  of  good  books  in  a  small  school  is  not 
worth  more  to  the  children  than  five  days' schooling  ?  Will  not  most 
intelligent  men  admit  that  a  county  school,  sustained  six  months  in  a 
year,  with  a  library,  will  accomplish  better  results  than  one  sustained 
seven  months  without  one  ?  The  rates  of  county  school  tax  have  been  so 
much  increased  that  the  deduction  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  State  appor- 
tionment will  hardly  be  felt  in  the  poorest  school. 

Therefore,  the  question  of  libraries  is  not  one  of  increased  taxation, 
but  of  the  most  judicious  expenditure  of  the  money  already  raised  for 
school  purposes.  Thousands  of  children  must  remain  without  access  to 
those  best  of  teachers,  good  books,  unless  the  public  shall  provide  them. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  not  reserve  this  ten  per  cent,  of  the  State  Fund 
before  apportionment  and  expend  it  directly  in  books,  to  be  furnished  to 
the  districts  on  certain  conditions,  as  in  other  States?  For  the  reason 
that  no  State  Superintendent  can  have  anything  to  do  with  such  a  pur- 
chase without  being  charged  with  speculation  and  peculation  ;  because 
the  labor  of  buying  and  distributing  ought  not  to  be  added  to  his  present 
duties ;  because  no  State  Board  of  Education  would  wish  to  be  troubled 
with  the  endless  details  of  such  an  arrangement,  and  because  the  trans- 
portation by  express  would  cost  about  as  much  as  the  books.  Under 
the  plan  proposed,  the  Trustees  are  left  to  purchase  as  they  please,  of 
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whom  tbe}^  please,  and  what  books  they  please,  provided  they  keep 
within  the  list  of  the  State  Board,  who  ought  to  be  able  to  present  a  list 
free  from  any  possible  objection. 

Such  libraries  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  country  schools;  they  are 
quite  as  necessary  in  large  cities.  While  some  children  in  the  cities 
have  access  to  books  at  home,  there  is  a  large  class  who  are  utterly  des- 
titute of  any  except  such  as  are  supplied  in  the  Sunday  Schools. 


LIST  OF  LIBEAEY  BOOKS. 

A  list  of  books  suitable  for  school  libraries  was  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  December  27th,  1866.  Previous  to  the  adoption  of 
this  list  a  committee  of  the  Board,  of  which  the  State  Superintendent 
was  Chairman,  had  prepared  a  list,  published  it  in  the  California  Teacher^ 
and  invited  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  teachers,  school  officers, 
and  the  press,  for  a  period  of  three  months.  As  no  criticisms  whatever 
were  made  on  the  list,  it  was  fair  to  presume  that  it  was  satisfactory, 
and  tliat  it  contained  neither  partisan,  sectarian,  or  political  books. 

It  was  adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board.  It  will  be 
understood  that  School  Trustees  make  their  own  selection  of  books 
within  the  list.  As  the  entire  list  numbers  several  hundred  volumes, 
and  would  cost,  say  S300,  and  as  the  average  cost  of  each  library  pur- 
chased is  less  than  S20,  it  will  be  seen  that  Trustees  have  a  wide  range 
in  selecting  their  books. 

The  fact  that  a  book  is  placed  on  the  list  involves  no  necessity  for  its 
purchase. 

The  following  is  the  list  adopted  : 

Abbott's  American  Historical  Series;  8  vols.  12mo.  America,  Aborig- 
inal. America.  Southern  Colonies.  I^orthern  Colonies.  War  of  the 
Colonies.    Revolt  of  the  Colonies.    Revolutionary  War.  Washington. 

Abbott's  Child  at  Home;  16mo.,  illustrated. 

Abbott's  Florence  Stories  ;  6  vols.,  illustrated,  16mo.   Florence  and  John. 

The  Orkney  Islands.    The  Isle  of  Wight.    Grimkie.    The  English 

Channel.    Florence's  Return. 
Abbott's  Franconia  Stories  ;  10  vols.,  illustrated,  16mo.    Agnes.  Beech- 
nut    Caroline.    Ellen  Linn.    Malleville.    Mary  Bell.  MaryErskine. 

Rodolphus.    Stuyvesant.  Wallace. 
Abbott's  Gay  Stories.    John  Gay,  or  Work  for  Boys,  4  vols.    Mary  Gay, 

or  Work  for  Girls,  4  vols. 
Abbott's  Harlie  Stories;  6  vols.,  square,  16mo.    French  Flower.  Fris- 

kie,  the  Pony.     Harlie's  Letter.     New  Shoes.    Sea  Shore.  Wild 

Peggie. 

Abbott's  Harper's  Story  Books;  36  vols.,  illustrated,  square  4to.  The 
same,  in  12  vols. 

Abbott's  Illustrated  Histories,  Maps  and  Engravings  ;  28  vols.  16mo. 
Alexander  the  Great.  Alfred  the  Great.  Charles  the  First.  Charles 
the  Second.  Cleopatra.  Cyrus  the  Great.  Darius  the  Great.  Eliza- 
beth of  England.  Gengis  Khan.  Hannibal.  Henry  lY,  of  France. 
Hernando  Cortez.  Josephine.  Julius  Caesar.  King  Philip.  Madam 
Roland.    Marie  Antoinette.    Margaret  D'Anjou.     Mary,  Queen  of 
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Scots.  Nero.  Peter  the  Great.  Pyrrhus.  Eichard  the  First.  Eich- 
ard  the  Second.  Eichard  the  Third.  Eomulus.  William  the  Con- 
queror. Xerxes. 

Adams'  ("  Oliver  Optic")  Army  and  Navy  Stories;  6  vols.,  12mo.  The 
Soldier  Boy.  The  Sailor  Boy.  The  Young  Lieutenant.  The  Yankee 
Middy.    Fighting  Joe.    Brave  Old  Salt. 

Adams'  Boat  Club  Series;  6  vols.,  illustrated,  12mo.  The  Boat  Club.  All 
Aboard.  Now  or  Never.  Little  by  Little.  Try  Again.  Poor  and  Proud. 

Adams'  Flora  Lee  Story  Books;  6  vols.,  illustrated,  small  4to.  Christ- 
mas Gift.  Uncle  Ben.  Birthday  Party.  The  Picnic  Party.  The 
Gold  Thimble.    The  Do  Somethings. 

Adams'  Eiverdale  Story  Books;  6  vols.,  illustrated,  small  4to.  The  Lit- 
tle Merchant.  Young  Yo^^agers.  Dolly  and  I.  Proud  and  Lazy. 
Careless  Kate.    Eobinson  Crusoe,  Jr. 

Adams'  Eiverdale  Stories;  12  vols.,  comprising  the  two  preceding  sets. 

Adams' Woodville  Stories;  6  vols.,  illustrated,  4to.  Eich  and  Humble. 
In  School  and  Out.  Watch  and  Wait.  Work  and  Win.  Hope  and 
Have.    Haste  and  Waste. 

Adams'  Young  America  Abroad;  first  series,  6  vols.,  illustrated,  12mo. 
Outward  Bound.  Shamrock  and  Thistle.  Eed  Cross.  Dike  and 
Ditches.    Palace  and  Cottage.    Down  the  Ehine. 

^sop's  Fables,  various  editions. 

Aimwell's  Stories;  7  vols.  Oscar.  Clinton.  Ella.  Whistler.  Jessie. 
Marcus.  Jerry. 

Arthur's  Home  Stories;  3  vols.,  illustrated.    Hidden  Wings.  Sunshine 

at  Home.    Sowing  the  Wind. 
Aunt  Fannie's  Six  Mitten  Books;  6  vols.,  illustrated.    Mittens.  Little 

Mittens.    More  Mittens.    Two  Story  Mittens.    New  Little  Mittens. 

Orphan  Home  Mittens. 
Aunt  Fannie's  Nightcap  Series;  6  vols.,  illustrated.    Nightcaps.  New 

Nightcaps.     Baby  Nightcaps.     Little  Nightcaps.     Big  Nightcaps. 

Fairy  Nightcaps. 

Aunt  Fannie's  Popgun  Series;  6  vols.,  illustrated.  Popguns.  Big  pop- 
guns. All  sorts  of  Popguns.  Funny  Popguns.  Grasshopper  Pop- 
guns.   Post  Office  Popguns. 

Aunt  Fannie's  Sock  Stories;  6  vols.,  illustrated. 

Baker's  Albert  Nj^anza. 

Ballantyne's  Series;  6  vols.   Freaks  on  Fells.   Gascoyne.    Gorilla  Hunt- 
ers.   Life  Boat.    Eed  Eric.    Wild  Man  of  West. 
Bonners'  Child's  History  of  Greece;  2  vols. 
Bonner's  Child's  History  of  Eome;  2  vols. 
Abbott's  Jonas  Books;  0  vols. 

Abbott's  Little  Learner  Series;  5  vols.  Learning  to  Eead ;  Talk;  Think; 

About  Common  Things ;  About  Eight  and  Wrong. 
Abbott's  Lucy  Books  ;  6  vols. 

Abbott's  Marco  Paul's  Yoyages  and  Travels;  6  vols.,  illustrated.  Erie 
Canal.  Forests  of  Maine.  In  Boston.  In  New  York,  In  Yermont. 
Springfield  Armory. 

Abbott's  Mother  at  Home;  16mo.,  illustrated. 

Abbott's  Practical  Christianity. 

Abbott's  Eainbow  and  Luckj^  Stories;  5  vols.,  illustrated,  16mo. 

Abbott's  EoUo  Books;  14  vols.,  illustrated,  16mo.  Learning  to  Talk. 
Learning  to  Eead.  At  Work.  At  Play.  At  School.  Vacation. 
Experiments.  Museum.  Travels.  Correspondence.  Philosophy, 
Water.    Philosophy,  Air.    Philosophy,  Fire.    Philosophy,  Sky. 
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Abbott's  Eollo  Story  Books;  12  vols.,  illustrated,  18rao.    Trouble  in  the 

Mountains.    Causey  Building.   Apple  Gathering.    Two  Wheelbarrows. 

Blueberrying.    The  Freshet.    Georgie.    In  the  Woods.    The  Garden. 

Steeple  Trap.    Labor  Lost.    Lucy's  Visit, 
Abbott's  RoUo's  Tour  in  Europe;  10  vols.,  illustrated,  18mo.  Atlantic. 

Paris.     Switzerland.     London.     On  the  Rhine.     Scotland.  Rome. 

Geneva.    Holland.  Naples. 
Bonner's  Child's  History  of  the  United  States;  3  vols. 
Boone's  (Daniel)  Biography. 
Boy's  Book  of  Indian  Battles. 
Boy's  Own  Book. 
Boy's  Treasury  of  Sports. 
Bryant's  Poems. 
Child's  Treasury  of  Fairy  Tales. 

Coffin's  (''Carleton")  Days  and  Nights  on  the  Battle  Field. 

Coffin's  Following  the  Flag. 

Coffin's  Winning  his  Way. 

Cooper's  Stories  of  the  Sea. 

Cooper's  Stories  of  the  Wood. 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe  ;  two  editions. 

Dickens'  Child  History  of  England  ;  2  vols.,  illustrated. 

Dickens'  Little  Folks;  12  vols. 

Dickens'  Little  Folks  ;  6  vols.,  two  in  one. 

Dickens'  Nicholas  Nickelby;  two  editions. 

Dickens'  Pickwick  Papers ;  two  editions. 

Edgar's  Biographies ;  5  vols.,  illustrated.  Boyhood  of  Great  Men.  Foot- 
prints of  Famous  Men.  History  for  Boys.  Sea  Kings  and  Naval. 
Heroes.    Wars  of  the  Roses. 

Edgar's  Crusades  and  Crusaders. 

Edgeworth's  Early  Lessons  ;  5  vols.    Frank.    Sequel  to  Frank.  Harry 

and  Lucy,    Harry  and  Lucy,  concluded.  Rosamond. 
Edgeworth's  Moral  Tales, 
Edgeworth's  Parents'  Assistant. 
Edgeworth's  Popular  Tales. 
Edwards'  Biography  of  Self-Taught  Men. 
Everett's  Life  of  Washington. 

Excelsior  Library  ;  4  vols.   Famous  Boys.  Men  who  have  Risen.  Stories 

of  Good  and  Great  Men.    Women  of  Worth. 
Gail  Hamilton's  Red  Letter  Days. 
Girl's  Own  Book;  two  editions. 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  two  editions. 

Goodrich's  ("Peter  Parley")  Youth's  Library  of  Biography;  6.  vols. 

Goodrich's  Youth's  Library  of  History;  7  vols. 

Goodrich's  Youth's  Library  of  Literature  and  Science;  7  vols. 

Grimm's  German  Popular  Tales. 

Hans  Anderson's  Ice  Maiden. 

Hans  Anderson's  Sand  Hills  of  Jutland. 

Hans  Anderson's  Library;  8  vols.     The  Story  Teller.     Ugly  Duck. 

Little  Elbe.    Little  Rudy.    Christmas  Greeting.    Shoes  of  Fortune. 

Picture  Book  without  Pictures.    Mud  King's  Daughter. 
Hans  Anderson's  Stories;  12  vols.,  illustrated. 

Hawthorne's  True  Stories  from  History  and  Biography;  illustrated. 

Hawthorne's  Twice  Told  Tales;  2  vols. 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book. 

Hittell's  Adventures  of  "  Old  Adams." 
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Hittell's  Eesources  of  California. 
Holmes'  Poems. 

Hewitt's  Popular  Tales;  14  vols.     Alice  Franklin.     Hope  on,  Hope 

Ever.    Little  Coin,  Much  Love.    Love  and  Money.    M}^  Own  Story. 

My  Uncle.    No  Sense  like  Common  Sense.    Sowing  and  Heaping. 

Story  of  a  Genius.    Strive  and  Thrive,    Two  Apprentices.    Which  is 

Wiser?    Who  is  Greatest  ?    Work  and  Wages. 
Hughes'  Tom  Brown  at  Eiigby. 
Hughes'  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford ;  2  vols. 
Ingelow's  Stories  Told  to  a  Child. 

Juvenile  Library,  by  Mrs.  Tuthill,  Howitt,  and  others  ;  14  vols.  I 
will  be  a  Gentleman.  I  will  be  a  Lady.  Happy  Days,  and  the 
Warning.  A  Strike  for  Freedom.  Onward,  Eight  Onward.  People 
of  Bleaburn.  Boarding  School  Girl.  Boy  of  Spirit.  When  are  We 
Happiest?  Hurrah  for  New  England.  Mary  Leeson.  Ellen  Stanly. 
Anything  for  Sj^ort.    Keeper's  Travels. 

Kane's  Arctic  Explorations;  8vo. 

Laboulaye's  Fairy  Book. 

Lander's  Sj)ectacles  for  Young  Ej^es;  7  vols. 

Leslie's  Little  Agnes  Library,  for  Girls;  4  vols.,  illustrated.  Little 
Agnes.    Trying  to  be  Useful.    I'll  Try.    Art  and  Artlessness. 

Leslie's  Play  and  Study  Series  for  Boys ;  4  vols.,  illustrated.  The 
Motherless  Children.  Howard  and  His  Teacher.  Jack,  the  Chimney 
Sweeper.    Play  and  Study. 

Library  of  Modern  American  Heroes;  6  vols. 

Librarian's  Eecord  Book  :  an  Official  Eecord  for  the  Teachers  and  Libra- 
rians in  charge  of  Libraries. 
Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life. 
Longfellow's  Poems ;  2  vols  ,  12mo. 
Mann's  Flower  People. 
Marryatt's  Privateersman. 

May's  (Sophie)  Little  Prudy  Stories;  6  vols.     Little  Prudy.  Sister 
Susie.    Captain  Horace.   Cousin  Grace.    Story  Book.    Dotty  Dimple. 
Mayhew's  Peasant  Boy  Philosopher. 
Mayhew's  Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 
Mayhew's  Young  Ben  Franklin. 
Men  of  History;  fine  edition,  illustrated. 

Merry  Tales  for  Young  Folks  ;  6  vols.,  illustrated.    Tales  of  the  Saxons. 

Kangaroo  Hunters.    Canadian  Crusoes.    Canadian  Forest.  Comical 

People.    Merry  Tales. 
Morley's  Fairy  Book. 
Mulock's  Fairy  Book. 

My  Favorite  Library;  6  vols.    Favorite  Scholar.    Right  and  Wrong. 

Claudius.    Alw^ays  Happy.    Private  Purse.    Turns  of  Fortune. 
Pastime  and  Recreation. 
Paul  and  Virginia;  two  editions. 

Reid's  (Mayne)  Story  Books  ;  first  series,  12  vols.,  illustrated.  Desert 

Home.   Forest  Exiles.    Boy  Hunters.   Young  Voyagers.   Bush  Boys. 

Young  Yagers.    Plant  Hunters.    Ran  Away  to  Sea.    Boy  Tar.  Odd 

People.    13ruin.    Cliff  Climbers. 
Reid's  Story  Books;  second  series,  4  vols.,  illustrated.     Ocean  Waifs. 

Boy  Slaves.    Giraffe  Hunter.    Afloat  in  the  Forest. 
Smiles'  Brief  Biographies. 
Smiles'  Industrial  IMography. 
Smiles'  Life  of  Stephenson. 
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Smiles'  Self  Help. 

Stoddard's  Adventures  in  Fairy  Land  ;  illustrated. 

Street's  Poems;  2  vols. 

Common  School  Headings. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Temperance  Tales ;  12mo. 

Triumphs  of  Ancient  Architecture. 

Triumphs  of  Modern  Architecture. 

Trowbridge's  Brighthope  Series  ;  5  vols.,  illustrated.  Old  Battle  Ground. 

Iron  Thorpe.    Hearts  and  Faces.    Father  Brighthopes.    Burr  Cliff. 
Tuthill's  History  of  California;  8vo.,  cloth. 
Tyler's  Papers  for  Thoughtful  Girls. 
Whittier's  Poem's;  2  vols. 

Young  Americans'  Library  of  Eminent  Statesmen;  6  vols. 
Young  Americans'  Library  of  Famous  Generals;  6  vols. 
Youths'  History  of  the  Rebellion  ;  4  vols. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Barnard's  American  Teachers  and 
Educators. 

Bates's  Institute  Lectures. 

Bates's  Method  of  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes. 

Beecher's  Lectures  to  Young  Men. 
Brookfield's  Composition. 
Calkin's  Object  Lessons. 
Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons. 
Emerson's  School  and  Schoolmaster. 
Fowle's  Hundred  Dialogues. 
Fowle's  Teachers'  Institutes. 
Guyot's  Common  School  Geography; 

Teachers'  edition. 
Jewell's  School  Government. 
Kindergarten  Guide. 
Lewis'  Manual  of  Calisthenics. 
Mann's  Lectures  on  Education. 
Mann's  Works. 

Mason's  Manual  of  Calisthenics. 
New  York  Speaker. 
Northend's  School  Dialogues. 
Northend's  Teacher's  Assistant. 


Northend's  Teacher  and  Parent. 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching. 

Pepper's  Scientific  Amusement  for 
the  Young. 

Philbrick's  Primary  Speaker. 

Philbrick's  Union  Speaker. 

Russell's  Exercises  on  "Words. 

Russell's  Normal  Training. 

Russell  and  Murdock's  Yocal  Cul- 
ture. 

Sargent's  Dialogues. 
Sargent's  School  Speaker. 
Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction. 
Sheldon's  Lessons  in  Objects. 
Watson's  Manual  of  Calisthenics. 
Webster's  New  Pictorial  Dictionary 

Unabridged. 
Wells'  Graded  Schools. 
Wickersham's  School  Economy. 
Wood's  Class  Book  of  Botany. 
Youman's  Culture  of  Modern  Times. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Agassiz's  Geological  Sketches. 

Agassiz's  Methods  of  Study  in  Na- 
tural History. 

Agassiz's  Structure  of  Animal  Life. 

Faraday's  Chemistry  of  a  Candle. 

Gray's  "  How  Plants  Grow." 

Guyot's  Earth  and  Man. 

Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature. 

Hooker's  First  Book  of  Chemistry. 

Hooker's  Science  of  Common  Things 
3  vols. 
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Hooker's  Natural  History. 
Mattison's  Elements  of  Astronomy. 
Mayhew's  Wonders  of  Science. 
Mitchell's   Planetary   and  Stellar 
Worlds. 

Mitchell's  Popular  Astronomy. 
Reason  Why  in  Science. 
Wells'  Science  of  Common  Things. 
Whitney's  Geology  of  California. 
Wood's  Homes  without  Hands., 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 

States ;  9  vols. 
Barnard's  Journal  of  Education; 

14  vols. 
Cooper's  Novels  ;  33  vols. 
Dickens'  Novels;  2  editions. 
Gibbons'  History  of  Eorae  ;  6  vols. 
Guizot's  History  of  Civilization. 
Hildreth's  History  of  U.  S. ;  6  vols. 
Hume's  History  of  England ;  6  vols. 
Lossing's  Field  Book  of  the  Eevolu- 

tion  ;   2  vols. 


Irving's  Works  ;  24  vols. 
Lossing's  Illustrated  History  of  the 

Hebellion. 
Macaulay's   History   of  England; 

5  vols. 

Motley's  Dutch  Eepublic  ;  3  vols. 
Motley's  United  Netherlands;  2  vols. 
New  American  Cj'^clopsedia;  21  vols. 
Prescott's  Works  ;  15  vols. 
Scott's  Works  ;   12  vols. 
Shakespeare's  Works. 
Thackeray's  Works. 


The  following  truthful  remarks  on  the  importance  of  school  libraries, 
from  Superintendent  Bateman's  report  for  1866,  are  worthy  of  repeti- 
tion : 

"  The  ability  to  read  the  best  books,  interpreting,  and  possessing  their 
meaning,  is  a  power  which  a  teacher  should  seek  to  awaken  and  culti- 
vate. Children  are  taught  arithmetic,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  elocution 
in  the  school,  but  what  parent  insists  that  his  child  shall  be  taught  to 
read  in  the  only  true  sense?  or  what  teacher  habitually  remembers  the 
true  aim,  and  scope  and  dignity  of  his  profession  in  this  regard  ? 

"  Of  what  use  is  it  that  our  children  spend  most  of  their  years  from 
infancy  to  manhood  in  the  schoolroom,  if  in  those  years  they  learn 
nothing  higher  than  how  to  apply  the  sciences  to  the  arts  of  buying  and 
selling,  and  getting  gain?  Gain  misnamed;  the  semblance  of  gain, 
apples  of  Sodom  !  If,  when  the  mind  is  most  free  from  prejudice,  and 
the  power  of  vicious  habits,  if  in  childhood,  the  teachable  time  of  life, 
the  love  of  books  springs  not  up,  and  grows  not  strong,  to  the  exclusion 
of  that  dominion  over  the  life  which  passion  struggles  for,  the  love  of 
reading  will  rarely  be  born  at  a  later  period,  and  whatever  else  may 
have  been  gained  in  the  faculty  of  '  getting  on '  in  life,  the  true  end  of 
education  will  have  been  missed.  That  to  '  get  on  '  in  life,  to  gain 
wealth,  or  power,  or  achieve  social  position  is  the  object  of  education, 
is  an  idea  that  has  held  sway  too  long.  We  want  to  unlearn  the  false 
lesson,  to  expurgate  it  from  our  school  plan.  The  enemies  of  a  free 
government  could  invent  no  more  sure  way  to  sap  the  strength  of  the 
institutions  they  hate,  than  to  introduce  narrow,  mean,  and  false  aims 
into  the  educational  system  of  that  free  government.  Our  own  safety 
then  as  a  free  people,  and  that  of  those  who  shall  inherit  this  land  after 
us,  is  to  be  insured  only  by  steadfast  adherence  to  the  true,  and  infinitely 
grander  conception  of  education,  as  the  culture  of  the  mind  and  soul  into 
those  proportions  for  which  God  has  fitted  them.  Could  the  generation 
of  children  now  in  school  be  brought  to  apprehend  the  right  meaning  of 
education  and  reach  the  just  measure  of  its  results,  their  age  would  be 
marked  by  successes  more  worthy,  by  progress  more  enduring,  than 
any  that  ours  or  the  past  can  boast  of  To  help  them  to  this  just  under- 
standing, thoy  must  be  furnished  with  something  beyond  the  text  book, 
and  be  taught  in  more  ways  than  the  usual  routine  of  the  recitation. 
The  library  should  offer  them  the  counsel  of  all  purest  and  most 
thoughtful  minds.  History  should  teach  them.  Philosophy  purify  their 
minds,  and  Poetry  fire  and  exalt  their  affections.    The  teacher  should 
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be  fitted  to  use  the  library  as  an  educational  instrument,  as  well  as  the 
blackboard,  the  map,  or  the  mathematical  instrument. 

"That  this  implies  a  higher  standard  of  fitness  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  than  any  yet  fully  recognized,  is  true.  The  teacher  finds  him- 
self constantly  called  on  for  the  exercise  of  better  powers  and  higher 
fitness.  Should  it  be  objected,  that  the  average  time  spent  by  the  scholar 
in  school  will  not  admit  the  attainment  of  such  a  degree  of  culture  as 
makes  a  school  library  important  or  necessary,  and  that  the  things  of 
practical  use  should  be  learned  at  school,  and  the  rest  left  for  the  oppor- 
tunities and  discipline  of  after  life,  it  may  be  answered  that  enlarged 
power  of  thought  is  the  most  practical  of  all  powers,  that  pure  and 
strong  character  is  the  only  surety  of  the  best  success,  and  that  child- 
hood is  the  period  in  which  to  educe  those  powers  of  mind  and  character. 
When  it  is  admitted  that  the  reading  of  the  right  books  is  an  auxiliary 
means  of  educating  the  young  not  to  be  doubted  or  neglected,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  free  school  library  is  admitted.  Is  the  education  of  every  child 
too  vital  a  question  to  society  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  poverty  of  the 
poor,  the  prejudices  of  the  bigoted,  and  the  ignorance  and  meanness  of 
all  classes  ?  then  the  providing  of  the  library,  an  instrumentality  of 
education  so  potent,  can,  for  the  same  reasons,  not  be  left  to  the  indi- 
vidual alone. 

"Not  only  would  the  public  library  for  the  school  more  surel}' provide 
for  all,  but  it  is  easy  to  prove  that,  as  a  measure  ,  of  economy,  it  would 
be  cheaper  than  the  private  library  for  each.  The  man  of  moderate 
means  might  in  this  way  secure  for  his  children,  by  paying  a  small  tax 
annually,  the  use  of  a  better  selected  and  far  more  varied  collection  of 
books  than  manifold  the  sum  thus  paid  would  be  for  their  exclusive  use." 


SCHOOL  LANDS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

By  the  action  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  September,  1849,  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Constitution  provided  that  the  grant  of  500,000  acres  of  land 
to  the  State  of  California,  for  the  purpose  of  internal  improvement,  should 
"  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  all 
the  rents  of  the  unsold  lands,  and  such  other  means  as  the  Legislature 
may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  suj^port  of  common 
schools  throughout  the  State.'' 

The  law  regulating  the  sale  of  500,000  acres  of  school  lands,  passed 
May  3d,  1852,  authorized  the  Governor  to  issue  land  warrants  of  not  less 
than  160  acres,  nor  more  than  320.  The  State  Treasurer  was  authorized 
to  sell  said  land  at  two  dollars  per  acre,  and  to  receive  bonds  of  the  civil 
debt  of  the  State,  and  to  convert  all  moneys,  and  all  State  three  per  cent, 
bonds  or  Controller's  warrants  so  received  by  him,  into  bonds  of  the 
civil  funded  debt  of  the  State,  bearing  interest  at  seven  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  to  keep  such  bonds  as  a  special  deposit,  marked  "School 
Fund,"  to  the  credit  of  said  School  Fund. 

In  1854  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  amounted  to  8463,000. 

The  School  Law  of  1858  provided  for  the  sale  of  the  16th  and  36th 
sections  of  the  school  lands  by  the  County  Boards  of  Supervisors,  the 
proceeds  to  be  invested  as  "  Township  Funds.''  Under  this  law  only 
18,720  acres  were  sold. 
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Early  in  the  Ression  of  1861,  Hon.  John  Conness  introduced  a  bill 
into  the  House,  which  was  passed,  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  16th 
and  36th  sections  of  school  lands,  and  that  the  proceeds  should  be 
paid  into  the  State  School  Fund.  Thus,  after  many  years  of  impractica- 
ble legislation,  in  which  each  successive  Legislature  tinkered  on  a  town- 
ship land  bill,  a  plain  and  practicable  law  was  passed,  under  the 
provisions  of  which  in  less  than  a  year  nearly  200,000  acres  were  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  State  School  Fund. 

In  1863,  the  total  amount  of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  school  lands 
was  $475,000;  but  the  amount,  instead  of  being  invested  in  seven  per 
cent,  bonds,  had  been  used  by  the  State  for  current  expenses. 

Superintendent  Swett  secured  the  passage  of  an  Act  providing  for 
the  gradual  funding  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  to  the  School 
Fund,  which  amounted  at  that  time  to  $475,520. 

Under  authority  of  an  Act,  approved  May  3d,  1852,  providing  for  the 
disposal  of  the  500,000  acres  granted  to  this  State  by  Act  of  Congress, 
for  the  purpose  of  internal  improvements,  and  reserved  by  the  State  Consti- 
tution for  school  purposes,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  State  Treasurer 
to  convert  the  proceeds  "  into  bonds  of  the  civil  funded  debt  of  the  State, 
bearing  seven  per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  and  to  keep  such  bonds  as  a 
sjDecial  deposit  in  his  custody,  marked  '  School  Fund,'  to  the  credit  of 
said  School  Fund." 

This  provision  was  never  complied  with,  for  payments  were  made  in 
depreciated  scrip  or  Controller's  warrants;  the  scrip  paid  in  was  can- 
celled, and  to  this  extent  the  School  Fund  was  used  by  the  State  to 
defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government.  The  State,  therefore, 
owed  to  the  School  Fund  the  sum  of  $475,520,  derived  from  the  sale  of 
237,760  acres  of  land  sold  prior  to  April  23d,  1858. 

The  State  has  always  recognized  this  debt  by  appropriating  annually 
for  school  purposes  a  sum  equal  to  the  interest  at  seven  per  cent,  per 
annum  upon  the  amount  of  this  indebtedness.  But  the  school  depart- 
ment was  placed  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  annual  general  appro- 
priation bill ;  and  if  no  appropriation  was  made,  as  was  the  case  in  1861, 
there  was  no  redress. 

The  Act  approved  April  14th,  1863,  provided  for  the  gradual  funding 
of  this  unfunded  debt  to  the  School  Fund,  by  requiring  that  whenever 
State  bonds  were  redeemed,  such  bonds  to  such  amount  as  should  thus 
be  redeemed  with  the  sum  of  $575,520,  should  not  be  cancelled,  but 
should  be  kept  as  a  special  deposit  in  the  custody  of  the  Treasurer, 
marked  "  School  Fund,''  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  purposes 
as  the  bonds  directly  purchased  for  said  School  Fund. 

This  was  an  important  measure.  Under  its  provisions  the  entire 
indebtedness  of  the  State  to  the  School  Fund  has  been  converted  into 
State  bonds  at  seven  per  cent. 

The  total  amount  of  the  State  School  Fund  invested  in  State  bonds  is 
$725,000. 

The  total  sales  of  the  16th  and  36th  sections  to  date  of  October  23d, 
1867,  stands  as  follows : 


Surveyed  lands  

.  Unsurveyed  lands. 


$246,958 
260,444 


Total 


$507,402 
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Grant  of  500,000  acres  was  all  sold.  Seminary  lands,  72  sections,  46,080 
acres,  all  sold.    Agricultural  College,  150,000  acres,  unsold. 

The  proceeds  of  the  seminary  lands,  prior  to  1863,  instead  of  being 
invested  in  bonds  marked  "  Seminary  Fund,''  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  common  School  Fund,  subject  to  action  of  the  Legislature  when 
the  fund  may  be  wanted. 

The  amount  invested  in  seminary  bonds  stands  as  follows : 


1864  

$7,000  00 
3,000  00 
5,000  00 
7,000  00 

1865  

1866  

1867  

Total  f  

$22,000  00 

About  $35,000  are  thus  shown  to  be  due  from  the  School  Fund  to  the 
Seminary  Fund. 

The  total  amount  of  school  lands  in  California,  under  the  grant  of  the 
16th  and  36th  sections,  including  the  mineral  sections,  would  be  6,755,000 
acres;  but  the  question  is  yet  undecided  whether  in  the  mineral  regions 
these  sections  can  be  set  apart  for  school  purposes. 


THE  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  County  Superintendent  is  required  by  law  to  visit  each  school  in 
his  county  at  least  once  a  year.  In  some  counties,  the  salary  of  the 
Superintendent  is  so  small  and  the  distance  to  be  travelled  so  great,  that 
even  this  one  annual  visit  cannot  be  made.  It  is  evident  that  a  formal 
visit,  once  a  year,  can  be  of  little  value  to  a  school.  A  few  counties  only 
pay  a  salary  sufficient  to  enable  the  Superintendent  to  make  a  thorough 
supervision  of  the  schools.  Placer  County  pays  a  salary  of  $1,800;  El 
Dorado,  $1,400;  Sonoma,  $1,400;  enough  to  secure  a  fair  supervision  of 
the  schools. 

The  County  of  Santa  Clara,  which  has  44  school  districts,  4,608  census 
children,'  which  expends  annually  $49,023  03  for  public  schools,  pays 
its  County  Superintendent  only  $900  a  year.  The  travelling  expenses 
of  the  Superintendent,  were  he  to  visit  the  schools  as  often  as  a  thorough 
supervision  requires,  would  amount  to  more  than  half  this  sum  It 
would  be  good  economy  for  this  county  to  pay  a  Superintendent  $1,800 
a  year,  and  then  require  him  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  schools. 

Nevada  County  pays  only  $600  a  year,  one  half  of  which  would  barely 
pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  Superintendent  were  he  to  devote  one 
day  to  visiting  each  of  the  25  districts  in  the  county. 

San  Joaquin  pays  only  $1,250  a  year  for  the  supervision  of  her  55 
school  districts,  less  than  the  salary  of  a  first  class  teacher;  and  yet  the 
able  and  earnest  Superintendent  has  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  work 
of  his  office  for  the  past  four  57ears. 

Alameda  County,  with  27  districts,  pays  only  $600  a  year,  one  half  of 
which  ought  to  be  expended  in  travelling. 
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Solano  County,  with  30  districts,  pays  only  $450,  in  county  scrip,  to 
one  of  the  best  Superintendents  in  the  State.  It  is  an  honor  to  Mr. 
Simonton  that  he  has  consented  to  hold  the  office  and  to  do  the  work 
without  pay,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  county  that  he  has  not  been  paid  a 
fair  compensation  for  his  labor. 

Sierra  County,  with  20  districts,  pays  only  $400 ;  and  Siskiyou  County, 
with  the  same  number  of  districts,  only  $600. 

It  is  useless  to  expect  school  supervision  without  paying  for  it.  The 
smaller  counties  of  course  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  salary  sufficient  to 
require  the  Superintendent  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  office.  The 
office  must  be  held  by  some  person  who  shall  make  its  duties  incidental 
to  some  other  occupation.  But  in  at  least  12  counties  in  the  State  it 
would  be  the  wisest  economy  to  elect  competent  teachers  to  the  office, 
pay  them  fair  salaries,  and  require  them  to  devote  their  whole  time  to 
the  supervision  of  the  techools.  The  common  sense  of  the  people  in 
most  of  the  counties  leads  them  to  the  opinion  that  this  office  should  be 
held  only  by  professional  teachers.  Both  political  parties  at  the  last 
election  recognized  this  plain  principle  by  very  generally  nominating 
teachers  for  this  office.  It  now  remains  only  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
County  Superintendents,  so  that  they  can  devote  their  whole  time  to  the 
schools. 

Examining  teachers,  drawing  warrants,  keeping  the  books,  and  making 
an  annual  report,  constitute  the  least  important  part  of  the  duties  of  a 
County  Superintendent.  The  efficiency  of  the  school  system  of  the 
State  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  manner  in  which  he  discharges 
his  duties.  They  must  see  that  teachers  adopt  the  State  course  of  study, 
and  that  they  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Slate  Board  of 
Education.  He  must  secure  good  teachers  for  the  schools,  and  exclude 
those  who  are  found  on  trial  to  be  incompetent.  He  must  aid  young 
and  inexperienced  teachers  to  organize  their  schools.  A  single  visit  of 
a  day  by  an  intelligent  and  skilful  officer  may  change  the  character  of  a 
school  for  the  whole  term.  He  ought  to  visit  the  districts  and  address 
the'people  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  on  the  wants  of  the  schools. 
It  is  idle  to  expect  to  secure  talented  and  able  teachers  for  this  office 
when  the  salary  is  less  than  that  of  a  second  rate  teacher. 

Hon.  J,  M.  Gregory,  of  Michigan,  in  his  able  report  for  1863,  makes 
the  following  suggestions  concerning  the  duties  of  a  good  school  visitor, 
which  I  quote  for  the  benefit  of  the  Superintendents  who  are  paid 
enough  to  be  expected  to  do  their  full  duty : 

"  1st.  He  should  look  narrowly  to  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
schoolroom.  He  may  not  be  able  to  secure  a  repair  of  its  broken  walls 
or  ruined  floor,  nor  to  get  it  properly  ventilated  and  warmed  ;  but  he 
can  sometimes  procuie  a  re-arrargement  of  its  seats  to  make  them  more 
convenient;  and  at  any  rate,  he  can  by  a  few  kind  but  earnest  words  of 
advice,  urge  the  teacher  to  keep  it  clean  and  in  order  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  an  orderly  school. 

•'2d.  Let  him  have  a  keen  eye  for  the  indication  of  good  government, 
the  order  and  system  maintained  by  the  teacher,  and  the  prompt  and 
quiet  obedience  of  the  pupils.  In  a  well  governed  school,  not  only  will 
there  bo  a  general  quiet  throughout  the  room,  but  the  work  of  the  school 
will  go  on  with  system  and  regularity.  Each  class  will  have  its  regular 
hour,  and  will,  at  the  signal,  rise  promptly,  and  move  in  order  to  the 
place  of  recitation.  The  exercises  will  not  be  broken  in  upon  by  the 
calls  of  pupils  outside  of  the  class,  nor  by  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  to 
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repress  mischief  and  restore  order  in  the  other  parts  of  the  room.  The 
teacher  will  neither  scold  nor  threaten,  and  the  pupils  will  sit  and  work 
in  a  cheerful  and  easy  quietude,  as  far  from  the  constrained  and  awkward 
silence  of  fear,  as  it  is  from  the  lawless  license  and  riot  of  ungoverned 
disorder.  Eeflecting  that  good  government  is  the  first  and  fundamen'al 
condition  of  a  good  school,  the  skilful  visitor  will  wisely  counsel  with  the 
teacher  as  to  any  faults  he  may  have  observed,  and  seek  to  aid  him  in 
the  introduction  of  better  rules,  by  the  recommendation  of  some  more 
systematic  arrangement  and  order  in  the  school  work.  The  force  of 
perfect  system  is  mightier  than  the  force  of  the  rod,  in  the  government 
of  a  school. 

"  3d.  The  methods  of  teaching  will  receive  the  most  earnest  and  care- 
ful attention  of  the  wise  visitor.  There  is  a  lazy  and  shiftless  way  of 
teaching,  fallen  into  by  many  teachers,  which  consists  in  a  mere  unthink- 
ing reading  of  the  questions  in  the  book,  in  their  order,  to  the  member 
of  the  class  taken  in  one  invariable  round,  and  patching  out  the  mum- 
bled and  mutilated  replies;  and  then,  after  assigning  the  next  lesson, 
dismissing  the  class.  Such  an  exercise  is  almost  utterly  useless.  The 
aim  of  a  good  recitation  is  threefold:  Ist,  to  ascertain  that  the  class 
have  thoroughly  studied  the  lessen  both  in  its  form  or  language  and  in 
its  substance  or  thought .  2d,  to  drill  them  by  rapid  and  varied  question- 
ings in  the  facts,  formulas  and  operations  contained  in  it;  and  3d,  to 
awaken  their  minds  to  the  subject,  and  lead  them  to  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  it.  A  good  class  exercise  will  be  clear,  distinct,  thorough, 
lively  to  eagerness,  interesting,  and  generally  short,  to  avoid  flagging 
and  weariness.  More  questions  will  be  asked  out  of  the  book  than  in  it, 
and  will  never  be  given  to  the  pupils  in  the  order  in  which  they  sit  or 
stand.  No  replies  will  be  accepted  that  are  not  clear  and  correct,  and 
no  hints  to  start  with,  or  patching  at  the  close,  will  be  offered  by  the 
teacher.  The  pupil  will  be  required  to  stand  on  his  own  knowledge  of 
the  lesson,  and  to  exhibit  independently  just  how  much  he  knows  of  it. 

"  To  correct  errors  here,  and  to  introduce  new  and  happier  methods,  the 
experienced  visitor  will  give  his  best  efforts.  His  largest  knowledge  of 
schools  and  of  teaching  will  be  needful  to  enable  him  to  detect  the  defects 
that  exist,  and  to  offer  the  remedies  required. 

"  4th.  The  moral  condition  of  the  school,  as  exhibited  by  the  conduct 
and  language  of  the  pupils,  on  the  playground  as  well  as  in  the  school 
room,  is  another  point  demanding  the  careful  attention  of  the  inspector. 
If  the  pupils  are  quarrelsome  and  profane,  or  excessively  rude  and  vulgar 
in  habits — if  they  are  indolent,  untidy,  untruthful,  or  eye  servants,  neg- 
ligent of  duties  and  disobedient  to  authority,  then  the  school  is  indeed 
sadly  defective,  and  full  of  deadly  peril  both  to  the  character  of  the 
pupils  and  to  the  peace  of  society.  The  cure  of  these  disorders  is  often 
difficult,  and  to  be  accomplished  only  by  long  and  patient  efforts;  but 
the  teacher  who  suffers  such  evils  to  exist,  and  does  not  labor  earnestly 
and  by  all  proper  methods  to  eradicate  them,  is  unfit  for  his  place,  and 
should  be  speedily  dismissed.  The  chief  forces  available  for  the  moral 
education  of  a  school  are:  1st — A  good  government,  which  maintains 
and  teaches  good  order  and  obedience  to  rightful  authority  and  to  duty; 
2d — Neatness  of  rooms  and  of  persons,  inspiring  self-respect  and  decency 
of  habits ;  3d — A  general  politeness  and  courtesy  of  manners  and  address 
maintained  between  the  teacher  and  pupils,  and  among  the  pupils  them- 
selves, aiding  to  soften  down  the  temper  and  to  promote  kindly  feelings; 
4th — The  reverent  reading  of  the  Bible  at  the  opening  of  school,  accom- 
panied by  prayer,  if  the  teacher  chooses,  to  cast  the  influence  of  its  high 
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sanctions  on  the  conscience  of  both  teacher  and  pupils;  5th — The  read- 
ing frequently  to  the  school  of  stories  of  the  virtuous  and  heroic  deeds 
of  noble  men  and  women,  to  inspire  like  sentiments  in  the  susceptible 
mind  of  childhood;  6th — The  clear  explanation  to  the  school,  and,  as 
much  as  practicable  by  question,  leading  the  children  themselves  to  the 
discovery  of  the  nature  and  wrongfulness  of  each  vice,  and  of  the  obli- 
gation and  benefit  of  every  virtue;  7th,  and  finally,  the  administration 
of  proper  penalties  for  the  faults,  and  of  proper  approval  for  the  right 
doing  of  the  pupils  themselves.  Learning  loses  all  its  higher  values 
when  linked  to  vice,  and  the  thoughtful  visitor  will  count  it  his  highest 
duty,  both  to  the  school  and  the  State,  to  watch  narrowly  the  moral 
influences  that  are  at  work  in  the  schoolroom. 

"  5th.  The  condition  and  use  of  apparatus,  blackboards,  and  maps,  will 
also  attract  the  attention  of  the  visiting  Inspectors.  The  power  of  visi- 
ble illustration  is  diflScult  to  be  overstated.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  the 
only  pupil  never  addressed  in  vain.  The  introduction  of  the  blackboard 
has  revolutionized  modern  teaching,  and  the  teacher  skilled  in  its  use 
can  scarcely  fail  as  an  instructor. 

"  6th.  Let  the  visitor  also  examine  the  daily  roll  or  record  of  the 
school,  both  to  ascertain  its  condition  and  its  correctness  in  manner,  and 
also  to  learn  from  it  the  degree  of  regularity  in  attendance.  Often  the 
young  teacher  can  be  aided  by  a  few  suggestions,  to  better  methods  and 
greater  accuracy  in  keeping  the  register. 

"  7th.  As  the  Inspector  is  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  all  the  educa- 
tional machinery  of  the  districts,  he  should  examine  also  into  the  condi- 
tion and  general  usefulness  of  the  district  or  township  libraries.  He 
should  advise  as  to  the  selection  of  books,  and  as  to  the  general  manage- 
ment, and  urge  the  teacher  to  promote  their  wider  use.  An  inspection 
of  the  librarian's  record  will  tell  him  how  extensively  the  books  are 
loaned  and  read. 

"  The  best  time  for  visiting  schools  will  be  found  to  be  shortly  after  the 
term  has  opened.  Two  or  three  weeks  may  be  allowed  in  which  to  get 
the  school  organized  and  show  the  efi'ect  of  the  teacher's  plans.  A  visit 
then  will  enable  the  Inspector  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  work  that  is 
being  done,  to  nip  in  the  bud  any  evil  practices  or  errors  which  are  likely 
to  mar  the  usefulness  of  the  school,  and  to  offer  any  suggestions  needful 
for  its  improvement.  A  visit  made  near  the  opening  of  the  term  is  of 
twice  the  utility  of  any  made  at  the  middle  or  latter  end.  It  would  be 
better  still  if  a  second  visit  could  be  made  near  the  close,  to  observe  the 
progress  made,  especially  if  both  teacher  and  pupils  were  looking 
forward  to  such  second  visit  from  the  time  of  the  first. 

"  The  Inspector  will  do  well  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  presence  and 
co-operation  of  the  District  Board  in  his  visits.  Not  only  will  the 
district  officers  be  brought,  by  this  means,  into  a  closer  acquaintance  and 
clearer  knowledge  of  their  school,  but  the  Inspector  will  secure  the 
opportunity  of  counselling  with  them  as  to  the  improvements  desirable 
to  be  made,  and  urge  upon  them  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  school." 

From  the  report  of  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  of  Illinois,  1866,  I  quote 
the  following  eloquent  appeal  for  liberal  salaries  : 

"I  ask  for  these  faithful  and  devoted  men  a  fair  compensation  for  their 
services.  If  any  are  not  faithful,  devoted,  and  competent,  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  those  who  are,  and  the  latter  should  not  be  judged  by  or  suffer 
for  the  ill  deserts  and  shortcomings  of  the  former:  the  law  presumes  all 
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its  officers  to  be  equal  to  their  duties  and  to  earn  their  pay.  County 
supervision  of  schools  is  the  right  arm  of  power  in  our  system.  It  can- 
not be  dispensed  with.  It  has  done  more  than  any  other  one  agency  to 
make  our  schools  what  they  are,  and  its  vitalizing  influence  is  more  and 
more  manifest  ever}^  year.  More  and  better  work  has  been  done  by  it 
the  past  year  than  in  any  other  year  since  the  sj^stem  was  established. 
Some  of  the  results  of  the  labors  of  these  men  are  seen  in  the  facts  and 
figures  of  this  report.  Some  of  the  counties  have  been  almost  revolu- 
tionized in  respect  to  schools  and  education  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  County  Superintendents  have  done  it.  They  have  visited  the  schools, 
visited  the  parents,  held  institutes,  addressed  the  people,  issued  circulars, 
written  for  the  press,  published  reports,  and  mightily  awakened  and 
quickened  the  public  mind.  By  their  influence  and  eff'orts  districts  have 
been  consolidated,  schools  have  been  graded,  superior  teachers  employed, 
courses  of  study  perfected,  controversies  settled,  schoolhouses  built  and 
furnished,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  educational  afl'airs  changed  for  the 
better.  I  know  that  these  things  are  so  because  I  have  seen  them;  I 
have  visited  many  of  these  good  and  true  men  in  the  scenes  of  their 
labors,  and  witnessed  the  results  that  I  describe.  I  declare  my  belief 
that  the  destruction  or  crippling  of  the  county  superintendency  would 
be  the  severest  blow  that  could  now  fall  upon  our  common  schools.  Let 
these  men  be  encouraged  ;  let  them  be  sustained  ;  let  them  be  paid — paid 
a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  give  their  whole  time  and  energies  to 
the  common  school  work.  It 'will  pay' to  do  this;  no  other  invest- 
ment of  equal  amount  will  yield  richer  returns  or  more  enduring  bless- 
ings. Books  will  not  do  this  work;  circulars  will  not  do  it ;  occasional 
lectures  will  not  do  it;  the  teachers  cannot  do  it;  the  people  have  no 
time  for  it;  the  State  Superintendent  cannot  do  it;  nothing  but  the 
living  presence  and  voice,  the  watchful  care,  devotion,  energy,  earnest- 
ness, and  inspiration  of  a  good  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  who 
loves  the  work  and  is  fitted  for  it,  can  accomplish  it.  I  know  that  some 
of  the  best  Superintendents  in  the  State  intend  to  resign  because  they 
cannot  possibly  support  themselves  and  families  upon  the  compensation 
now  allowed.  Many  of  these  men  have  actually  expended  in  the  public 
service  more  than  they  have  received  for  their  work.  This  they  cannot 
continue  to  do :  it  should  not  be  expected.  Let  not  true  men  be  com- 
pelled to  leave  a  work  which  they  are  doing  so  well  because  it  does  not 
bring  them  bread  enough  to  eat.  It  would  be  a  public  misfortune  to 
lose  such  men  from  the  free  school  work.  What  is  the  sum  that  would 
satisfy,  encourage,  and  retain  these  men,  to  the  counties  that  receive  the 
benefit  of  their  services?  Who  would  feel  it?  What  would  it  amount 
to  per  man  on  the  books  of  the  Assessors  ?  Why  should  all  other  couuty 
officers  be  liberally  paid  except  these  ?  Why  should  all  other  county 
work  be  esteemed  of  value  except  the  work  of  school  supervision  ? 
Wherein  is  it  of  more  moment  to  the  welfare  of  a  county  to  levy  and 
collect  taxes,  keep  records,  have  the  custody  of  funds,  build  bridges, 
open  roads,  establish  boundaries,  etc.,  than  it  is  to  direct,  supervise, 
improve,  assist,  energize,  and  vitalize  its  schools  and  school  appliances 
and  agencies  whereby  the  whole  youthful  population  are  to  become 
good  and  intelligent  men  and  women,  and  useful  citizens?  And  why 
then  should  County  Assessors,  Collectors,  Clerks,  Treasurers,  Sherifl's,  sur- 
veyors, etc.,  be  suitably  paid  for  their  services,  while  our  County  Super- 
intendents are  not  suitably  paid  for  the  at  least  equally  important  and 
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far  more  difficult  and  arduous  services  rendered  by  them?  Would  any 
man  accept  or  hold  any  of  the  other  county  offices  named,  for  the  com- 
pensation allowed  School  Superintendents?  Is  not  the  policy  of  half- 
payment  for  important  and  necessary  public  services  an  unwise  and 
short-sighted  policy?  Was  any  public  or  private  enterprise  or  interest 
ever  known  to  prosper  under  such  a  policy?  Is  it  not  a  direct  bid  for 
incompetent  or  dishonest  public  servants?  or  should  honest  and  capable 
men  be  compelled  to  make  personal  sacrifices,  or  see  a  great  public 
interest  suffer  for  lack  of  care  ?" 


SCHOOL  DISCIPLmE. 

The  law  and  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  relating  to-corporal  punish- 
ment in  school,  were  fully  presented  in  my  last  biennial  report. 

Practical  teachers,  almost  without  exception,  unite  in  this  opinion  : 
That  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all  teachers  to  govern  without  bodily 
punishment,  as  far  as  practicable;  but  that  it  is  indispensable  to  good 
government  that  the  teacher  have  the  right  to  inflict  it  in  extreme  cases, 
as  a  last  resort;  that  it  is  better  to  punish  and  subdue  a  pupil  than  to 
expel  him  from  school ;  and,  that  as  parents  are  sometimes  compelled  to 
resort  to  it  in  the  home  government  of  children,  so  teachers  are  forced 
to  employ  it  in  school  as  a  means  of  discipline. 

No  Board  of  Education,  or  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  State,  has  passed 
any  regulation  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  this  power. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  throughout  the  schools  of  the  State  the 
infliction  of  corporal  punishment  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  general 
rule,  and  that  it  is  the  study  of  the  intelligent  teachers  to  reduce  it  to 
the  lowest  possible  minimum.  Many  schools,  indeed,  are  governed  for 
months  in  succession  without  any  resort  to  such  punishment;  but  this  is 
only  rendered  possible  by  the  reserved  right  of  the  teacher  to  inflict  it 
if  necessary. 

During  the  past  year,  in  some  of  the  Eastern  cities,  this  subject  has 
been  a  fruitful  theme  for  discussion,  and  in  some  cases,  of  decidedly  foolish 
action  on  the  part  of  Boards  of  Education,  which  have  been  influenced 
by  the  transcendental  sentimentalism  which  originates  in  the  imagina- 
tive brains  of  those  who  never  had  any  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
diverse,  and  sometimes  turbulent  elements  which  enter  into  a  public 
school. 

Teachers,  as  a  class,  are  averse  to  inflicting  punishment;  they  resort 
to  every  other  means  before  making  use  of  it,  and  not  unfrequently  fail 
to  inflict  it  when  their  judgment  dictates  that  it  should  be  done. 

The  traditional  schoolmaster,  delighting  in  "  thrashing  boys,"  is 
extinct. 

Even  admitting  that  corporal  punishment  is  an  evil  to  be  avoided,  a 
turbulent  and  disorderlj^  school  is  a  greater  evil. 

The  common  sense  of  the  great  majority  of  teachers,  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  great  majority  of  parents,  will  practically  settle  the  whole 
question. 

Corporal  punishment  is  not  inflicted  upon  the  girls  at  all,  in  the  public 
schools,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  some  of  the  primary  classes,  in 
which  it  is  limited  to  a  few  taps  of  the  rattan  on  the  palm  of  the  hands. 
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More  than  three  fourths  of  the  boys  pass  through  their  whole  school 
life  without  ever  being  subjected  to  any  kind  of  corporal  punishment. 

In  the  large  graded  schools  of  the  cities,  where  teachers  are  perma- 
nently employed,  as  a  result  of  systematic  training,  many  classes  are  well 
governed  without  any  resort  to  physical  force. 

Let  us  all  hope  for  the  time  when  children  shall  be  so  well  governed 
at  home,  and  when  teachers  shall  be  so  well  fitted  for  their  profession 
that  corporal  punishment  in  every  form  may  be  banished  from  the 
schoolroom;  but  until  then,  so  long  as  many  children  are  unruly,  and 
many  teachers  unexperienced,  let  us  be  satisfied  by  reducing  it  to  the 
lowest  possible  minimum  consistent  with  good  order  and  well  regulated 
schools. 

On  this  subject,  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  City  of  Boston,  in  relation  to  corporal  punishment,  made  the 
following  report : 

"  We  are  unanimous  in  our  opinion,  that  where  the  least  corporal  pun- 
ishment was  used,  there  the  best  discipline  was  observed.  Where  the 
discipline  was  of  a  mild  and  conciliatory  character,  calculated  to  beget 
reciprocal  influences  between  the  teacher  and  scholar,  the  interest 
awakened  in  study  and  good  behavior  seemed  developed  and  strength- 
ened, and  the  very  countenance  of  the  scholars,  on  entering  the  room, 
showed  their  love  of  the  place.  On  the  contrary,  in  those  schools  where 
a  great  amount  of  corporal  punishment  was  used,  there  was  a  forced 
attention  to  study,  a  sort  of  criminal  look  to  the  scholars,  and  every- 
thing betokened  a  frigidity  of  action,  a  want  of  that  mutual  sympathy 
which  is  the  very  breath  of  school  life — a  look  of  fear  which  seemed  to 
denote  distrust,  embarrassment,  confusion  of  thought,  and  almost  moral 
cowardice,  appearing  to  induce  an  unhealthy  development  of  disposition 
and  character,  unlike  the  dignity  of  a  genuine  moral  and  kindly  influence.^' 

Superintendent  Philbrick  makes  the  following  remarks : 

"  In  regard  to  girls'  schools,  the  same  committee  express  the  opinion 
that  corporal  punishment  should  never  be  used,  and  find  their  justifica- 
tion in  the  very  gratifying  fact  that  '  in  two  of  the  best  girls'  schools  in 
our  city,  corporal  punishment  is  not  used,  nor  allowed  on  any  condition.' 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  attention  was  not  called  to  what  has 
become  in  some  measure  a  substitute  for  the  birch  and  the  ferule,  the 
efl'ort  to  insure  order,  punctuality,  and  study,  by  giving  '  checks '  and 
'  misdemeanors.'  This  evil,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  has  grown  to 
alarming  dimensions,  and  it  is  surprising  that  any  intelligent,  discrim- 
inating teacher  could  have  been  beguiled  into  its  adoption.  It  is  an 
inequable  method  of  discipline.  It  makes  no  distinction  between  moral 
obliquities  and  accidents.  It  appeals  neither  to  reason,  nor  to  the  affec- 
tions, but  only  to  the  basest  and  most  venial  motives.  It  neither  sub- 
dues, nor  convinces,  but  simply  enforces.  It  neither  guides  nor  allures, 
but  fetters.  It  has  none  of  the  virtues  of  the  old  historic  birch.  That 
inflicted  but  physical  pain  ;  this  wounds  the  spirit  That  was  a  conflict 
of  a  moment,  in  which  the  victory  was  of  an  authority  asserted  and 
maintained;  this  is  a  continuing  conflict,  irritating  the  spirit  and  grow- 
ing into  moral  gangrene.  That  was  a  manly  hearing  and  defence,  an 
open  discussion  of  a  defined  issue;  this  a  one-sided  edict  of  condemna- 
tion. That  was  a  punishment  inflicted  and  ended  ;  this  is  a  punishment 
not  only  inflicted,  but  continued  to  modify  the  rank,  and  standing,  and 
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reputation  of  the  scholar  for  the  entire  course  of  his  education.  That 
was  demonstrative,  patent,  easily  cognizable  in  its  utmost  extent ;  this  is 
seductive,  treacherous,  by  the  frequency  of  its  appliance,  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  its  effect  eluding,  or  apt  to  elude,  the  vigilance  of  the  most  careful 
teacher — better  a  thousandfold  that  the  flesh  should  bear  for  an  hour  or 
two  the  wales  of  a  rattan,  than  that  the  tissues  of  the  young,  tender, 
susceptible  spirits,  should  be  thus  swollen  with  a  sense  of  injury,  morti- 
fication, and  injustice/^ 

The  following  remarks  on  this  subject  are  taken  from  the  Massachu- 
setts report,  1866 : 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  sysitem  and  disci- 
pline in  our  public  schools;  but  it  is  also  true  that  too  much  form  and 
ceremony  will  greatly  impair  the  benefits  of  study.  School  exercises 
should  not  ever  be  so  mechanical  as  to  become  a  mere  grinding  process, 
where  all  the  pupils  are  made  to  work  in  an  iron  collar  cast  in  precisely 
the  same  mould.  Children  should  be  educated  in  this  country  to  become 
free  and  independent  men  and  women.  It  is  not  drill  alone  which  they 
need;  they  must  be  tuned  and  toned  for  the  duties  of  life;  be  developed 
in  character  as  well  as  in  knowledge.  They  should  learn  to  walk  alone 
and  be  fitted  to  bear  burdens;  to  observe  things  and  draw  conclusions 
for  themselves.  Whatever  best  promotes  these  ends,  will  be  most  valu- 
able in  our  system  of  education.  If  the  tendency  of  things  anywhere 
is  towards  such  rigid  forms,  it  cannot  be  watched  by  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation too  carefully.  School  life  is  not  camp  life,  and  no  mere  machinery 
can  move  the  human  mind. 

"It  is  also  true  that  whatever  system  of  school  government  operates 
really  to  degrade  a  pupil  in  his  own  estimation,  or  in  that  of  others, 
should  not  be  commended.  School  government  should  no  more  be  des- 
potic than  any  government.  Whenever  a  teacher  relies  upon  mere  force 
to  control  scholars,  instead  of  that  influence  derived  largely  from  affec- 
tion and  respect,  and  inspires  fear  of  punishment  rather  than  a  desire 
for  improvement,  his  usefulness  may  well  be  considered  at  an  end;  and 
when  a  pupil  is  found  too  vicious  to  appreciate  the  law  of  kindness,  it  is 
far  better  that  such  a  person  should  leave  the  school,  than  that  the  school 
should  loose  the  influence  of  that  law.  We  should  be  very  slow  to 
acknowledge  that  the  large  majority  of  scholars  in  our  schools  should 
be  exposed  to  be  treated  like  criminals,  because  there  are  a  few  who 
deserve  such  treatment.  The  best  course  lies  in  the  happy  medium,  with 
just  enough  of  force  to  insure  obedience,  and  at  the  same  time  harmonize 
with  those  other  influences  of  trust  and  confidence  so  important  in  train- 
ing an  independent  mind." 


THE  SELF-EEPOETING  SYSTEM. 

This  system  was  freely  discussed  in  the  State  Institute,  and  it  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  discussion  and  resolutions  in  many  County 
Institutes  held  during  the  year. 

Although  it  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  many  of  the  graded 
city  schools,  the  general  voice  of  the  teachers  seems  to  bo  against  it. 

The  most  common  form  of  self-reporting  is  in  relation  to  deportment. 
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The  roll  is  called  at  the  close  of  school,  and  the  pupils  are  required  to 
report  the  number  of  times  they  have  whispered,  or  have  viohited  an}^ 
rule  of  school — each  whisper  or  violation  of  a  rule  subjecting  them  to  a 
a  check,  or  loss  of  credits.  The  same  method  is  pursued  by  some  teach- 
ers in  the  recitations  of  pupils. 

It  is  contended  by  those  who  use  the  system,  that  pupils  can  be  trained 
to  report  faithfully ;  that  it  cultivates  self-reliance  and  a  high  standard 
of  honor,  and  relieves  the  teacher  from  the  labor  of  keeping  an  account 
of  checks  given  during  the  day;  and  by  those  who  oppose  it,  that  it  cul- 
tivates a  habit  of  deception  and  self-deception,  the  temptation  being  too 
strong  for  young  pupils. 

The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  1867,  says : 

"Many  persons  of  sound  judgment  and  extensive  observation  have 
come  to  regard  the  self-reporting  system,  widely  adopted  in  our  public 
schools,  as  of  very  doubtful  propriety.  The  objection  is,  that  it  encour- 
ages deceit  and  falsehood,  and  tends  to  demoralize  pupils.  The  success 
of  a  single  pupil  in  improving  his  rank  by  a  false  report,  is  a  very  dan- 
»  gerous  example  for  the  whole  class.  The  spirit  of  emulation  is  thus 
brought  to  the  aid  of  temptation.  It  is  a  great  trial  for  a  spirited  young 
scholar  to  carry  home  to  ambitious  parents  a  low  report,  when  a  little 
deceit,  such  as  others  practice,  will  save  him  from  mortification.  Deceit 
and  honesty  should  never  triumph  over  honesty  in  the  schoolroom. 

"It  is  important  to  develoj)  in  scholars  a  high  standard  of  honor,  and 
they  should  feel  that  they  can  be  trusted  ;  but  there  should  be  no  system 
in  schools  where  dishonesty  has  advantages  over  truth.  Unless  the  self- 
reporting  system  is  carefully  guarded,  it  will  lead  to  great  abuses.  If 
all  false  returns  could  be  discovered  and  corrected,  and  timely  pun- 
ishment inflicted,  the  danger  would  be  greatly  reduced ;  but  the  great 
mass  of  teachers  have  not  the  time  or  the  ability  for  investigating  and 
detecting  frauds.  It  is  certainly  far  better  for  the  teacher  to  make  up 
his  own  reports,  however  imperfect  his  materials  may  be,  than  to  tolerate 
a  system  which  may  undermine  the  morals  of  his  pupils,  b}^  rewarding 
falsehood  and  degrading  truth.  Knowledge  will  be  of  little  advantage 
to  the  coming  generation  without  character;  and  while  we  enlighten, 
we  should  also  fortify  and  strengtKen  the  youthful  mind." 

There  are  some  schools  in  which  some  teachers  doubtless  can  make  a 
judicious  application  of  the  system,  just  as  some  teachers  can  govern 
some  schools  without  corporal  punishment;  but  I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that,  as  generally  used,  the  system  is  productive  of  evil,  particu- 
larly in  the  lower  grade  schools. 

Daniel  Leach,  Superintendent  of  the  Providence  (E.  I.)  schools,  in  his 
report  for  1861,  thus  treats  the  subject: 

"  There  is  a  practice  which  has  grown  out  of  this  multiplicity  of  rules, 
and  which  is  becoming  quite  common  in  our  schools,  that  cannot  be  too 
severely  condemned.  I  refer  to  what  is  called  the  self-reporting  system. 
Where  trivial  and  petty  offences  are  numerous,  the  teachers  feel  com- 
pelled to  require  the  scholars  to  keep  an  account  of  their  own  checks  or 
demerit  marks,  and  to  report  them  at  the  close  of  the  school.  This  is 
directly  leading  them  into  temptation.  It  places  before  them  the  strong- 
est inducements  to  deceive.  It  virtually  offers  a  premium  for  lying.  It 
lessens  the  sacred  regard  for  truth,  which  is  the  first  and  most  essential 
element  of  moral  character.    It  is  better,  a  thousand  times,  that  a  pupil 
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be  deficient  in  some  daily  lesson  of  his  class,  or  transgress  some  petty 
rule  without  its  being  known,  than  to  make  one  false  report,  or  to  equivo- 
cate, or  even  to  hesitate  a  moment  in  regard  to  what  is  strictly  and 
sacredly  true.  No  intellectual  good,  however  great,  ought  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  sacrifice  of  moral  principle.  Under  such  a  system  as  this, 
the  truly  conscientious  pupil,  who  always  reports  the  truth,  must  have 
his  offences  recorded  in  a  note  book,  and  at  length  be  punished  for  acts 
that  have  not  really  disturbed  the  school,  and  man}^  of  which  would  not 
have  been  known  without  his  honest  confession  j  while  others,  whose 
consciences  are  less  sensitive,  or  who  have  become  expert  in  concealing 
their  faults,  escape  altogether.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  teachers 
of  long  experience,  who  contend  for  the  self-reporting  system,  as  a  valu- 
able auxiliary  in  school  government.  There  may  be  schools  where  the 
moral  sense  has  become  so  cultivated  and  trained  that  it  would  be  per- 
fectly safe  to  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  pupils,  without  endangering 
their  integrity  ;  and  there  may  be  some  pupils  in  all  schools  who  would 
report  correctly  every  fault  and  every  failure  of  lesson,  when  required. 
But  such  schools  are  rare,  and  the  teachers  who  can  elevate  all  their 
pupils  to  such  a  standard  of  moral  excellence,  seldom  found." 

In  relation  to  deportment,  it  seems  to  me  a  better  method  for  the 
teacher  to  be  the  sole  judge;  to  check  any  misdemeanor,  when  it  occurs, 
and  to  consider  pupils  unexceptionable  in  conduct  who  are  not  marked 
with  demerits  during  the  day. 

In  respect  to  recitations,  it  is  the  common  custom  for  teachers  to 
credit  each  recitation  as  it  occurs,  making  a  summary  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  This  plan  involves  a  vast  amount  of  book-keeping,  and  in  large 
classes,  where  it  is  impossible  to  question  each  individual  pupil,  it  is 
unsatisfactory.  Besides,  it  ties  the  teacher  down  to  the  hearing  of  reci- 
tations and  the  asking  of  questions,  leaving  little  time  for  actual  teaching. 

As  a  substitute  for  this  method,  at  my  suggestion,  in  the  State  Normal 
School  no  daily  record  of  recitations  is  kept,  but  the  class  is  required, 
on  a  part  of  each  Friday,  to  pass  a  written  review  examination  on  at 
least  two  studies;  thus  during  the  month  securing  a  written  review 
in  all  the  studies  pursued.  The  percentage  gained  on  all  these  examina- 
tions during  the  term  constitutes  the  standing  of  each  pupil  at  the  end 
of  the  term.    This  system  has  worked  admirably  in  the  Normal  School. 

The  pupils  study  to  retain,  instead  of  preparing  simply  to  recite.  The 
teacher  is  relieved  of  a  vast  amount  of  hourly  book-keeping,  and  is  at 
liberty  to  take  time  to  impart  instruction. 

If  any  pupil  neglects  a  recitation,  it  is  shown  in  the  next  weekly 
examination.  The  total  of  the  examination  percentages  is  a  fair  index 
of  the  actual  amount  of  work  performed. 

I  commend  this  method  to  the  teachers  of  all  higher  grade  classes. 

On  the  subject  of  checks  and  credits,  Superintendent  Philbrick,  of 
Boston,  makes  the  following  remarks  : 

"In  our  high  schools,  and  in  most  of  the  classes  in  our  grammar 
schools,  the  rank  of  each  pupil  is  kept  by  means  of  checks  and  credits, 
or  marks  for  conduct  and  recitations;  and  in  estimating  rank  it  is  usual 
to  combine  tlie  marks  for  scholarship  with  the  marks  for  deportment. 
There  are  several  objections  to  the  system  as  at  present  managed. 

"  1.  To  mark  for  each  recitation  is  a  great  tax  on  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  the  teacher,  and  diminishes  to  a  considerable  extent  his  direct 
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teaching  power.  So  far  as  the  teacher  becomes  a  mere  hearer  of  recita- 
tions, so  far  this  objection  ceases  to  hold  good. 

"  2.  The  difficulty  of  discriminating  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  do 
justice  to  the  pupils. 

"3.  The  tendency  of  the  s^'stem  to  make  scholars  superficial,  as  the 
reward  of  rank  is  bestowed  for  passing  the  recitation  and  not  for  what 
is  treasured  up  and  retained. 

"4.  It  is  a  perpetual  temptation  to  practice  deception,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  very  large  proportion  of  pupils  yield  to  the  temptation  sooner 
or  later. 

"  5.  Conduct  and  scholarship  are  things  wholly  unlike,  and  to  add 
together  the  marks  indicating  these  two  distinct  classes  of  merit  to 
determine  the  sum  total  of  the  merit  of  a  pupil  is  a  proceeding  as  irra- 
tional as  that  of  adding  the  numbers  representing  the  weight  and  height 
of  a  pupil  to  ascertain  the  cubical  measure  of  his  corporeal  figure. 

"If  marks  for  scholarship  were  kept  distinct  from  marks  of  deportment, 
we  should  not  have  so  many  cases  where  pupils  who  have  ranked  very 
high  in  grammar  schools  make  a  very  surprising  descent  when  put  to 
examination  for  the  high  schools.  I  have  no  serious  objection  to  the 
ranking  of  pupils  in  a  school  according  to  their  conduct  alone,  if  their 
merits  and  demerits  are  estimated  with  justice;  nor  do  I  object  to  rank- 
ing classes  according  to  their  scholarship  alone ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
impossible  to  combine  these  two  totally  dissimilar  elements  so  as  to  do 
justice.  In  support  of  this  position,  I  am  able  to  cite  no  less  an  authority 
than  that  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  England.  In  speaking  of 
the  discipline  at  that  famous  seat  of  learning,  Mr.  William  Everett  says, 
it  is  '  the  grand  principle  that  discipline  has  nothing  to  do  with  college 
rank.'  In  illustration  of  this  principle  he  cites  as  a  case  where  a  young 
man  was  so  notoriously  irregular  in  his  attendance  at  chapel  that  the 
whole  body  of  his  college  were  determined  to  send  him  away  for  a  term; 
but  as  he  was  expected  to  take  very  high  rank  in  an  approaching  exam- 
ination they  allowed  him,  in  consideration  of  that,  to  remain  till  the 
examination  was  over,  and  then  forced  him  to  '  go  down  '  at  once. 

"Some  teachers,  fully  appreciating  these  evils  of  the  marking  system, 
have  adopted  a  substitute  which  has  many  considerations  to  recommend 
it.  This  substitute  consists  in  determining  the  rank  of  pupils  by  a  series 
of  examinations  at  regular  and  not  very  distant  intervals.  This  plan 
may  have  its  objectionable  features,  though  none  have  occurred  to  me. 
But  it  seems  so  much  better  than  the  present  incongruous  system  that  I 
hope  it  may  be  fairly  tried.  If  you  examine  a  class  thoroughly  once  a 
month,  ranking  the  members  according  to  the  result,  and  then  bestow 
the  honors  at  the  end  of  the  year,  according  to  the  results  of  the  final 
examination  or  according  to  the  combined  results  of  all  the  trials,  it  is 
evident  that  the  medals  would  be  more  likely  to  go  to  the  best  scholars 
than  they  are  on  the  present  system. 

"It  has  been  said  that  we  cannot  abolish  the  Franklin  medal,  because 
we  have  no  legal  right  to  abandon  the  trust  implied  in  the  acceptance  of 
Franklin's  bequest  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  the  medal.  •  But  we  are 
every  year  violating  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  that  trust  hy  bestowing 
the  medals  for  deportment  as  a  means  of  discipline,  taken  in  connection 
with  merit  in  scholarship,  when  the  terms  of  the  bequest  expressly  pro- 
vide that  the  medals  shall  be  'given  as  honorary  rewards,'  'for  the 
encouragement  of  scholarship,'  and  nothing  else.  It  may  be  well  to 
bestow  honorary  rewards  for  good  conduct,  but  they  ought  to  be  kept 
distinct  from  those  awarded  for  proficiency  in  learning." 
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EELIGIOUS  EXEECISES  IX  SCHOOL. 

The  Constitution  of  California  (Art.  1,  Sec.  4,)  provides  that  "  the  free 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship,  without 
discrimination  or  preference,  shall  forever  be  allowed  in  this  State." 

Section  60  of  the  Eevised  School  Law,  reads  as  follows  : 

"  No  books,  tracts,  papers,  catechisms,  or  other  publications  of  a  sec- 
tarian or  denominational  character,  shall  be  used  or  distributed  in  any 
school,  or  shall  be  made  a  part  of  any  school  library;  neither  shall  any 
sectarian  or  denominational  doctrine  be  taught  therein  ;  and  any  school 
district,  town,  or  city,  the  officers  of  which  shall  knowingly  allow  any 
schools  to  be  taught  in  violation  of  these  provisions,  shall  forfeit  all  right 
to  any  State  or  county  apportionment  of  school  moneys ;  and  upon 
satisfactory  evidence  of  such  violation,  the  State  Superintendent  and 
County  Superintendent  shall  withhold  both  State  and  county  apportion- 
ment." 

Section  70  reads  as  follows  : 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  teachers  to  endeavor  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  their  pupils  the  principles  of  morality,  truth,  justice,  and  patriotism  ; 
to  teach  them  to  avoid  idleness,  profanity,  and  falsehood  ;  to  instruct 
them  in  the  principles  of  a  free  government,  and  to  train  them  up  to  a 
true  comprehension  of  the  rights,  duties,  and  dignity  of  American  citi- 
zenship." 

The  Bible,  being  the  foundation  of  the  belief  of  all  the  religious 
denominations.  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish,  cannot  properly  be 
classed  in  this  country  as  a  "  sectarian  "  book. 

The  School  Law,  then,  is  silent  as  to  whether  or  not  a  public  school 
shall  be  opened  by  the  reading  of  the  Eible  or  by  prayer  It  does  not 
exclude  the  Bible ;  it  does  not  make  the  use  of  it  compulsory ;  it  does  not 
forbid  the  teacher  from  opening  school  with  prayer;  it  does  not  compel 
him  to  do  it.  It  leaves  the  whole  question  to  be  decided  by  Boards  of 
Education,  Trustees,  teachers,  and  the  people,  as  their  judgment  may 
dictate 

There  are  those  that  complain  that  the  public  schools  are  godless,  and 
who  demand  a  clause  in  the  School  Law  making  the  use  of  the  Bible  in 
the  public  schools  authoritative^  without  regard  to  the  wishes  or  feelings 
of  parents,  Trustees,  or  teachers. 

As  the  question  during  the  past  year  has  excited  no  little  discussion, 
an  examination  into  the  laws  of  other  States  will  not  be  out  of  place  in 
this  report 

Rhode  Island,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  pioneer  State  of  reli- 
gious tolerance,  contains  the  following  broad  provision  in  her  Consti- 
tution : 

"  We  therefore  declare,  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or 
support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or  ministr}^  whatever,  except  in 
fulfilment  of  his  own  voluntary  contract;  nor  enforced,  restrained, 
molested,  or  burdened  in  his  bod}^  or  goods;  nor  disqualified  from 
holding  office;  nor  otherwise  suffer  on  account  of  his  religious  belief; 
and  that  every  man  shall  be  free  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
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of  his  own  conscience,  and  to  profess,  and  by  argument  to  maintain,  his 
opinion  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and  that  the  same  shall  in  nowise  diminish, 
enlarge^  or  affect  his  civil  capacity." 

The  School  Law  (Sec.  6,  chap.  69,)  contains  this  simple  provision  : 
"Every  teacher  shall  aim  to  implant  and  cultivate  in  the  minds  of  all 
children  committed  to  his  care,  the  principles  of  morality  and  virtue." 

The  report  of  State  Superintendent  Allyn,  1857,  p.  99,  contains  the 
followinor  instructions  : 

o 

"  The  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  give  no  power  to  a  school 
committee,  nor  is  there  any  authority  in  the  State  by  which  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  or  praying  in  school,  either  at  the  opening  or  close,  can  be 
commanded  and  enforced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  neglect  of  the  law  to  specify  any  penalty  for  so  opening 
or  closing  a  school,  or  to  appoint  any  officer  to  take  notice  of  such  an 
act,  do  as  clearly  show  that  there  can  be  no  compulsory  exclusion  of  such 
reading  and  praying  from  our  public  schools.  The  whole  matter  must 
be  regulated  by  the  consciences  of  the  teachers  and  inhabitants  of  the 
districts,  and  by  the  general  consent  of  the  community. 

"  Statute  law  and  school  committees'  regulations  can  enforce  neither 
the  use  nor  disuse  of  such  devotional  exercises.  School  committees 
may  recommend,  but  they  can  go  no  further. 

"It  is  believed  to  be  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Ehode 
Island,  that  this  matter  shall  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  the  teacher; 
and  it  is  expected  that  if  he  read  the  Bible  as  an  opening  exercise,  he 
shall  read  such  parts  as  are  not  controverted  or  disputed,  but  such  as  are 
purely  or  chiefly  devotional ;  and  if  he  pray  at  the  opening  of  his  school, 
he  shall  be  very  brief,  and  conform  as  nearh'-  to  the  model  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit.  And  in  all  this  he  is  bound 
to  respect  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  parents  of  the  children 
before  him,  as  he  would  have  his  own  conscientious  scruples  respected  in 
turn;  always,  of  course,  taking  care  that  in  the  means  he  uses  to  show 
his  respect  for  the  consciences  of  others,  he  does  not  violate  the  law  of 
his  own  conscience." 

The  Constitution  and  School  Law  of  California  being  the  same  in  sub- 
stance on  these  points,  these  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  this 
State. 

It  is  provided  in  Massachusetts,  by  an  Act  to  secure  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  follows : 

"Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  each  town  and  city  in  this 
commonwealth  shall  require  the  daily  reading  of  some  portion  of  the 
Bible  in  the  common  English  version,  and  shall  direct  what  other  books 
shall  be  used  in  the  public  schools." 

The  following  remarks  in  relation  to  the  law  in  Massachusetts  are 
taken  from  a  work  entitled  "  The  Lawyer  in  the  Schoolroom,"  by 
M.  McN.  Walsh,  of  New  York: 

"  The  Constitution  of  this  State  says  :  '  No  subject  shall  be  hurt,  mo- 
lested, or  restrained  in  his  person,  liberty,  or  estate,  for  worshipping 
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God  in  the  manner  and  seasons  most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience;  or  for  his  religious  professions  or  sentiments;  provided^  he 
doth  not  disturb  the  public  peace,  or  obstruct  others  in  their  religious 
worship/  But  'it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  in  society,  publicly,  and  at 
stated  seasons,  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being,  the  great  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  the  Universe/  '  The  public  worship  of  God,  and  instructions 
in  piety,  religion,  and  morality,  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
a  people,  and  the  security  of  a  republican  government/  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  teachers  of  Massachusetts  might  constitutionally  be 
required  not  only  to  worship  God,  as  in  Connecticut,  but  to  do  this  '  pub- 
licly, and  at  stated  seasons/  The  school  committees  are  prohibited  by 
statute  from  directing  any  school  books  calculated  to  favor  the  tenets  of 
any  particular  sect  of  Christians  to  be  purchased  or  used  in  any  of  the 
town  schools.  It  seems  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  State,  however, 
to  require  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools;  in  fact,  since  the 
statute  of  1855  'the  daily  reading  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible,  in  the 
common  English  version,'  is  made  obligatory.  As  Connecticut  claims 
the  honor  of  having  established  the  first  free  school  on  the  continent,  so 
Massachusetts  claims  that  '  she,  first  of  all,  established  a  system  of  public 
instruction,  and  supported  it  by  the  essential  and  characteristics  of  a 
State — the  right  and  duty  of  taxation.'  Neither  Massachusetts  nor 
Connecticut,  however,  can  dispute  with  Ehode  Island  the  honor  of 
having  been  the  first  '  to  hold  forth  a  lively  experiment  that  a  most 
flourishing  civil  state  may  stand,  and  best  be  maintained,  with  a  full 
liberty  in  religious  concernments/  Khode  Island's  '  sure  foundation  of 
happiness  to  all  America'  has  certainly  been  adopted  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts;  but  the  former  gives  religious 
liberty  to  those  only  w^ho  worship  God,  and  the  latter  gives  it  only  to 
those  who  worship  God  '  publicly,  and  at  stated  seasons.' " 

The  School  Laws  of  the  other  New  England  States — Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Yermont — contain  no  provision  relating  to  the  use  of 
the  Bible  in  schools,  but  its  use  is  sanctioned  by  common  custom. 

The  School  Law  of  New  York  is  silent  on  this  question,  and  the  rulings 
of  the  State  Superintendents  have  generally  been  in  accordance  with 
that  of  the  Superintendent  of  Rhode  Island,  already  given. 

The  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  provides  that  "  No  preference  shall 
ever  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious  establishments,  or  modes  of  wor- 
ship;"  and  further  provides  that  "  No  person  ivho  acknowledges  the  heing  of 
a  God^  and  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  shall,  on  account  of  his 
religious  sentiments,  be  disqualified  to  hold  any  ofiice,  or  place  of  trust, 
or  profit,  under  the  Commonwealth." 

The  Pennsylvania  teachers  might  constitutionally  be  required  to 
believe  in  "a  future  state,  and  punishments." 

The  School  Law  of  Pennsylvania  contains  no  provisions  relating  to  the 
use  of  the  Bible,  but  the  general  ruling  of  the  State  Superintendents 
has  been  that  the  School  Directors,  who  are  authorized  to  adopt  text 
books  for  use  in  school,  have  the  power  to  determine  the  question  as  the 
people  may  require.  Superintendent  Ilickok,  Pennsylvania  School 
Report,  1857,  thus  refers  to  the  subject: 

"  Our  public  schools  throughout  the  State  differ,  and  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  will  difi'cr,  in  regard  to  the  use  they  make  of  the  Bible; 
each  Board  of  Directors  being  wisely  clothed  by  the  School  Law  with 
exclusive  authority  over  the  subject,  and  determining  the  matter  for 
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their  respective  school  districts,  according  to  their  own  views  of  official 
duty  ;  being  only  answerable  for  their  course  to  their  constituents  at  the 
ballot-box,  or  the  local  public  opinion  which  they  represent.  It  is  under- 
stood to  be  in  use,  however,  in  the  large  majority  of  districts.  But  even 
if  it  were  not,  that  is  no  reason  whj",  in  any  of  the  schools  receiving  the 
public  money,  the  moral  training  which  is  so  indispensable  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  State,  should  be  neglected.  There  is  nothing  in  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  in  the  varied  character  of  her  population,  to  hinder  the 
competent  and  conscientious  teacher  from  implanting  broad  and  perma- 
nent elements  of  moral  character  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  every  pupil 
intrusted  to  his  charge,  and  that,  too,  within  his  own  regular  sphere  of 
effort,  and  without  danger  of  giving  just  offence  to  any.  Cultivation  of 
the  intellect,  to  the  exclusion  of  moral  principle,  but  demonstrates  and 
confirms  the  objection  made  by  unlettered  ignorance  against  all  educa- 
tion, that  it  but  makes  men  rogues  and  sharpers,  and  fits  them  to  prac- 
tice frauds  and  villainies  upon  an  honest,  unsuspecting  public. 

"  Eeligion  has  its  primary  elements,  its  universal  truths,  which  no 
rational  man  can  object  to  have  inculcated  in  his  children.  It  has  its 
habits  of  thought,  of  feeling,  of  conscientious  principle,  which  every- 

'  body  admits  ought  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  early  life.  No  man  worthy 

of  the  name,  who  sends  his  son  to  the  public  schools,  can  object  to  have 
his  studies  turned  to  such  account  as  will  instil  a  sense  of  the  eternal 
presence  and  providence  of  God;  the  supremacy  of  conscience;  the 
feeling  of  responsibility;  the  odiousness  of  theft,  of  drunkenness,  of 
lying,  of  meanness,  tyranny,  cruelty,  malevolence;  the  greatness  and 
the  loveliness  of  truth,  generosit}^,  kindness,  reverence;  his  duty  to  his 
parents,  to  his  companions,  to  his  fellow  creatures  generally;  his  depen- 
dence for  happiness,  first  upon  God,  and  then  on  his  own  industry, 

A  intelligence,  good  character,  resolution  and  fortitude.    These  are  matters 

that  are  common  to  all  creeds.  They,  in  fact,  rest  in  their  ver}'  ground- 
work. Though  they  have  little  to  do  with  the  doctrinal  parts  of  religion, 
they  yet  awaken  the  young  mind  to  a  sense  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities springing  from  their  relations  in  life,  and  develop  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  blessings  which  flow  from  the  great  truths  of  Christianity. 
They  subject  the  religious  affections  to  a  quiet,  yet  durable  training,  and 
awaken  a  desire  for  more  definite  religious  instruction  to  be  supplied 
elsewhere,  at  the  proper  time,  in  its  own  appropriate  way.'' 

The  School  Law  of  Indiana  provides  (Sec.  167)  that  'Hhe  Bible  shall 
not  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools  of  the  State." 

This  section,  while  it  guarantees  the  right  to  use  the  Bible  in  the  school, 
does  not  evidently  make  the  use  of  it  compuhort/  on  either  pupil  or  teacher. 
Concerning  this  section.  State  Superintendent  Geo.  W.  Hoss  makes  the 
following  remarks:  "Its  use  guaranteed,  a  most  important  question  at 
once  arises,  namel}^,  what  shall  be  that  use?  Various  answers  have 
been  given  to  this  question — some  liberal,  others  illiberal,  unworthy  alike 
of  their  authors  and  of  the  subject  to  which  they  relate.  Aware  of  the 
delicacy  of  this  subject,  I  shall  not  trust  myself  beyond  generalities. 
Hence  I  would  say:  1.  The  Bible  should  be  held  as  supreme  authority 
in  all  questions  of  morals.  2.  The  teacher  should,  throughout  the  entire 
school  course,  give  special  attention  to  the  moral  culture  and  training  of 
his  pupils,  faithfull}^  inculcating  a  reverence  for  the  Bible  and  fostering 
a  spirit  of  cheerful  obedience  to  its  precepts.  3.  It  is  recommended  that 
there  be  daily  readings  from  the  Bible,  either  by  the  teacher  or  by  the 
pupils,  or  by  both.    4.  Teachers  should  not  descend  to  the  inculcation  of 
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sectarian  tenets;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  should  prudently  inculcate  and 
enforce  the  common  doctrines  of  our  common  Christianity.  5.  The 
tea''ber's  work  in  this  department  should  be  characterized  by  prudence 
and  honesty,  and  always  illustrated  and  adorned  by  a  daily  life  of  purity, 
sincerity,  and  charity." 

The  Iowa  School  Law  contains  the  following,  (Sec.  1,  Ch.  8)  :  "  The 
Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  any  school  or  institution  in  the  State 
under  the  control  of  the  Board,  nor  shall  any  pupil  be  required  to  rekd 
it,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parent  or  guardian." 

The  School  Law  of  West  Virginia,  by  positive  enactment,  requires 
the  Bible  to  be  read  daily  in  the  public  schools.  Sec.  29  reads  as  follows: 
"All  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  shall  read,  or 
cause  to  be  read,  at  least  one  chapter  from  the  Bible,  in  a  language 
understood  by  the  scholars,  every  day  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  and 
inculcate  the  duties  of  piety,  morality,  and  respect  for  the  laws  and 
government  of  this  country." 

The  School  Laws  of  the  following  States  contain  no  sections  relating 
to  religious  exercises  or  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  : 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Ehode  Island,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Nevada,  California, 
Oregon. 

The  almost  universal  ruling  of  school  officers  in  all  these  States  is  to 
the  effect,  that  while  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  Bible  read  in  school  by 
the  teacher  as  a  devotional  exercise,  it  is  contrarj^  to  the  spirit  of  the 
constitutions  and  the  laws  to  enforce  such  rea(iing  upon  those  pupils 
whose  parents  have  conscientious  religious  convictions  opposed  to  it. 

In  California  the  Bible  is  not  used  as  a  text  book  by  the  pupils  in  any 
of  the  public  schools.  But  in  a  majority  of  schools  the  morning  exer- 
cises are  opened  with  the  reading  of  a  select  passage  of  the  Bible  by  the 
teacher,  or,  in  primary  schools,  by  the  concert  repetition  of  the  Lord's 
Praj^er  or  by  singing  a  hymn  or  song. 

The  practical,  common  sense  view  of  the  whole  subject  generally  taken 
by  teachers,  liberal  clergj^men,  parents,  and  school  officers,  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows  :  That  as  the  law  neither  authorizes  nor  forbids 
the  reading  of  the  Bible,  it  is  for  the  teacher  to  determine  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  opening  school  with  such  an  exercise  ;  that  in  schools  attended 
by  children  whose  parents  object  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  it  is  advis- 
able to  omit  the  reading,  rather  than  drive  the  children  from  the  school; 
that  unless  the  Bible  is  read  willingly,  conscientiously,  and  impressively, 
by  the  teacher,  the  reading  will  be  of  little  value,  and  that  if  the  teach- 
ers are  not  in  the  habit  of  praying,  and  feel  a  disinclination  to  open 
school  with  prayer,  there  is  little  reason  in  compelling  them  to  do  so. 

There  are  few  schools  in  the  State,  where,  if  a  pious  Christian  teacher, 
desiring  to  open  school  with  both  reading  and  prayer,  should  consult 
parents  in  a  Christian  spirit,  the  privilege  would  be  denied.  Parents  do 
not  object  to  religious  culture,  they  only  fear  that  sectarianism  may  be 
substituted  for  religion. 

My  own  views  on  this  question  were  expressed  in  my  last  biennial 
report  as  follows : 

Concerning  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  public  schools,  there  is  a  wide 
diversity  of  opinion.  By  some  it  is  held  that  the  Bible  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  children  and  used  as  a  daily  reading  book;  by  some,  that 
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it  should  be  used  by  the  teacher  only,  for  reading  short  select  passages; 
and  by  others,  that  it  should  not  be  read  at  all. 

Custom  dilfers  in  different  cities  and  States.  The  fact  that  no  State 
school  law  in  any  State  contains  any  statutory  clause  requiring  the  use 
of  the  Bible  in  school,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  legislators  have  had 
doubts  as  to  the  right  of  the  State  to  compel  its  use  without  conflicting 
with  the  religious  liberty  of  its  citizens. 

The  Jew  sends  his  children  to  the  public  school;  and  he  holds  the 
reading  of  the  New  Testament,  which,  according  to  his  religious  convic- 
tions, is  a  fable,  to  be  an  interference  with  religious  liberty.  The  Cath- 
olic objects  to  the  old  English  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
Protestant  to  the  Douay  version.  Therefore  the  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion has  wisely  been  left  to  local  Boards  and  Trustees,  who  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  more  immediate  wishes  of  the  people  whose  children 
attend  school. 

The  school  regulations  of  San  Francisco  alloio  the  daily  reading  of  the 
Bible  by  the  teacher,  without  note  or  comment,  as  a  devotional  exercise, 
but  do  not  compel  it;  and  in  the  schools  of  the  State  generallj",  teachers 
who  desire  to  read  select  passages  of  the  Scriptures  in  school,  are  not 
interfered  with  by  either  Trustees  or  parents.  Both  teachers  and  Trus- 
tees have  had  too  much  good  sense  to  attempt  to  force  the  daily  reading 
of  the  Bible,  when  it  would  offend  the  religious  prejudices  or  convictions 
of  any  large  class  of  parents  whose  children  attend  the  public  schools. 

Every  formal  resolution  to  make  the  Bible  a  text  book  in  the  com- 
mon school  has  been  voted  down  in  every  State  Institute  and  Conven- 
tion ;  yet  many  of  the  Same  teachers  who  so  voted,  were  accustomed  to 
read  the  Bible  in  school  every  day.  The  result  is,  that  the  Bible  is  read 
in  many  schools  without  exciting  any  objections;  when,  if  the  abstract 
question  had  been  agitated,  endless  discussions  would  have  been  excited. 
The  history  of  the  world  proves  the  folly  of  legislating  on  religious  con- 
victions and  opinions.  If  a  teacher  be  not  prompted  by  his  own  sense 
of  duty,  and  his  own  practical  piety  to  read  the  Bible,  or  open  his  school 
with  prayer,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  compulsory  devotional 
exercise  would  be  anything  more  than  a  form?  And  if  the  parents  of 
any  large  number  of  pupils  in  school  object  to  the  daily  reading  of  the 
Bible,  cannot  a  pious  teacher  dispense  with  the  form,  and  yet  teach  with 
the  spirit?  The  readers  are  full  of  Bible  stories,  to  which  none  can 
object;  the  text  books  contain  the  great  foundation  principles  of  Christian 
morality  drawn  from  the  Bible;  and  if  the  teacher  be  a  man  whose 
daily  life  is  an  exemplification  of  all  Christian  virtues,  his  example  will 
be  stronger  than  formal  precepts  in  training  children  to  reverence  Grod, 
to  do  right,  and  to  practice  the  virtues  of  industry,  sobriety,  truth, 
chastity,  and  purity.  It  is  the  manner  of  reading  the  Bible  in  school, 
and  not  the  fact  of  its  being  read,  which  is  the  measure  of  its  influence. 
I  remember  with  regret  the  careless  levity  with  which  the  scholars  of 
the  little  school  I  attended  when  a  boy,  read  round"  in  the  Bible  every 
morning,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  me  that  the  irreverent  spirit  of  the 
school  devotions  was  counteracted  by  family  worship  at  home.  Better 
a  thousand  times  no  reading  than  that  accompanied  by  irreverence  and 
inattention. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  the  largest  and  broadest  personal  liberty  of 
religious  opinion  ;  the  children  of  all  classes  are  found  in  the  common 
schools;  and  school  officers  and  teachers  should  manifest  a  tender  regard 
for  the  religious  scruples  of  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  and  hold  the  schools  free  from  any  violation  of  the  great  prin- 
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ciples  guaranteed  by  the  National  and  State  Constitutions,  that  every 
man  be  left  free  to  worship  G-od  as  he  pleases,  and  to  teach  his  children 
his  own  religious  faith. 

The  great  purpose  of  the  common  school  is  intellectual  culture,  as  a 
foundation  of  moral  and  religious  education;  for  without  intelligence, 
religion  degenerates  into  bigotry.  It  is  left  for  the  home,  the  Sunday 
school,  and  the  church,  to  teach  forms  of  religious  faith  and  worship.  If 
each  does  its  work  without  interference  with  the  other,  the  result  will 
be  harmonious.  If  the  church  attempts  to  make  the  public  school  both 
a  church  school  and  a  Sunday  school,  the  result  will  be  disastrous. 

On  this  subject,  Hon.  John  P.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Illinois, 
1864,  gave  the  following  ruling  : 

"  As  means  of  moral  culture,  should  the  Bible  be  read  and  daily 
prayer  be  offered  in  the  public  schools?  The  question  is  an  extremely 
important  one,  and  as  extremely  delicate.  It  seems  necessary,  however, 
that  the  subject  to  which  the  question  relates  should  receive  some  official 
recognition,  and  should  be  replied  to.  It  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  a 
categorical  answer.  The  subject  is  an  involved  one,  and  requires  words 
for  its  elucidation  and  settlement. 

"  In  the  great  majority  of  our  communities  where  the  custom  is  ob- 
served, the  reading  of  an  appropriate  scripture  lesson,  or  the  offering  of 
prayer  by  the  teacher,  as  introductory  to  the  daily  exercises  of  the 
schoolroom,  or  at  the  close  of  school  each  day,  is  unanimously  approved. 
In  some  communities,  however,  the  custom  mentioned  is  not  unanimously 
approved,  but  seriously  and  strenuously  objected  to  by  those  who  profess 
to  entertain  sincere  2kX\d  conscientious  scruples  upon  the  subject.  In  commu- 
nities where  the  custom  enjoys  the  sanction  of  universal  public  opinion, 
its  observance  should  by  all  means  be  attended  to,  and  the  children  of  the  school 
duly  exercised  in  hahits  of  prayer  and  attention  to  the  word  of  God.  But  in 
communities  where  a  combined  opposition  is  made  to  the  use  of  the 
Bible  in  the  daily  exercises  of  the  school,  and  to  prayer  by  the  teacher, 
and  where  such  opposition  proceeds  from  conscientious  scruples  so 
strong  and  unyielding  as  to  occasion  either  a  serious  disturbance  in  the 
school  during  the  exercises  of  devotion,  or  a  withdrawal  from  the  school 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  pupils,  the  case  assumes  a  more  serious  aspect, 
and  requires  deliberation. 

"  Our  government  is  one  of  religious  toleration,  and  guarantees  to 
every  citizen  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  The  public 
school  is  an  institution  founded  by  the  State,  and  its  privileges  and 
benelits  are  secured  by  law  to  all  classes  of  citizens  alike,  irrespective 
of  political  or  religious  differences  of  opinion.  Could  the  State  provide 
for  the  religious  education  of  the  young  in  the  common  school  as  fairly  and 
impartially  as  it  provides  for  their  intellectual  culture,  policy  would  dictate 
the  enactment  of  laws  for  that  purpose,  and  provisions  would  now  exist 
in  the  law  for  the  spiritual  teaching  of  its  whole  minor  population.  But 
any  legislation  on  the  subject  of  religious  education  in  the  common  school 
must  encroach  upon  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  any  laws 
enacted  for  that  purpose  would  be  repugnant  to  the  S])irit  of  republi- 
canism, and  violative  of  the  great  principle  of  religious  toleration  which 
underlies  our  system  of  government.  Besides,  such  legislation  would 
be  impracticable.  To  appoint  a  course  of  religious  instruction  conform- 
ing to  the  tenets  of  any  })articular  denomination  or  sect  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  establishment  of  a  State  religion — an  act  equally  in  violation 
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of  the  Constitution  and  at  variance  with  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the 
people.  To  enjoin  a  83^8tem  of  public  religious  instruction  which  would 
accommodate  the  opinions  aud  feelings  of  all,  would  be  impossible.  To 
partition  the  public  funds  by  pro  rata  distribution  among  the  different 
sects,  to  enable  each  to  support  its  own  school  and  teach  its  own  system 
of  faith,  would  lead  to  such  an  absurd  attenuation  of  the  fund  that  it 
would  prove  practically  non-efficient  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Hence, 
and  for  other  reasons,  the  law  proposes  no  plan  of  religious  education  in 
the  common  scIdooIs. 

"  In  other  States,  whose  laws  regulating  common  schools  are  similar 
to  our  own  State  law  in  respect  to  the  matter  under  consideration,  the 
question  of  religious  education  in  the  schools  has  been  determined  upon 
grounds  of  expediency,  in  a  manner  which  I  will  immediately  show,  by 
quotations  from  authoritative  sources. 

"  In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
'  teachers  may  open  and  close  their  schools  with  prayer  and  the  reading 
of  the  scriptures,  provided  they  take  care  to  avoid  all  controverted 
points  and  sectarian  dogmas.' 

"  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  of  New  York,  while  acting  as  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools  of  that  State,  said:  'Prayers  cannot  form  any 
part  of  the  school  exercises,  or  be  regulated  by  school  discipline.  If 
had  at  all,  they  should  be  had  before  the  usual  hour  of  commencing 
school  in  the  morning,  and  after  the  hour  of  closing  school  in  the  after- 
noon. If  any  parents  are  desirous  of  habituating  their  children  to  thank 
their  Creator  for  protection  by  night,  and  invoke  His  blessing  on  the 
labors  of  the  day,  they  have  a  right  to  place  them  under  the  charge  of 
the  teacher  for  that  purpose.  But  neither  they  nor  the  teacher  have 
any  authority  to  compel  the  children  of  other  parents,  who  object  to  the 
practice  from  dislike  to  the  individual  or  his  creed,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  to  unite  in  such  prayers.' 

"  Hon.  John  A.  Dix,  a  distinguished  jurist  of  the  same  State,  has 
expressed  the  following  opinion  :  '  The  teacher  of  a  school  may  open  it 
with  prayer,  provided  he  does  not  encroach  upon  the  hours  allotted  for 
instruction,  and  provided  the  attendance  of  the  scholars  is  not  exacted 
as  a  matter  of  school  discipline.' 

"Hon.  Henry  S.  Eandall,  as  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of 
New  York,  wrote  as  follows  :  '  The  position  was  early,  distinctl}^,  and 
almost  universally  taken  by  our  statesmen,  legislators,  and  prominent 
friends  of  education — men  of  the  warmest  religious  zeal,  and  belonging 
to  every  sect — that  the  instruction  in  our  public  schools  should  be  lim- 
ited to  that  ordinarily  included  under  the  head  of  intellectual  culture, 
and  to  the  inculcation  of  those  general  principles  of  morality  in  which 
all  sects,  and  good  men  belonging  to  no  sect,  can  unite.  *  *  *  This 
decision*  has  been  acquiesced  in  without  a  murmur  by  the  whole 
religious  public.  The  intelligent  religious  public  have  felt  that  there 
was  no  middle  ground  between  religious  instruction — stricfJi/  so  called — 
in  our  common  schools  and  the  broadest  toleration.' 

"Hon.  Anson  Smyth,  while  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools 
of  Ohio,  said:  'I  do  not  see  why  the  teacher  may  not  be  permitted  to 
pray  in  his  school,  if  he  avoids  all  sectarian  dogmas,  and  does  not 
improperly  consume  time.    *    *    *    But  the  teacher  should  not  insist 


*The  decision  referred  to  by  Mr.  Randall  is  that  of  two  "eminent  jurists,"  in  which  it  is  held 
that  "prayer  is  inadmissible  as  a  school  exercise  in  school  hours  when  seriously  and  conscien- 
tiously objected  to  by  any  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  school  district." 
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on  this  privilege,  Dor  should  the  local  Directors  grant  it,  in  cases  where 
it  would  create  dissatisfaction  in  the  district,  or  induce  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  to  withdraw  their  children  from  the  school,  on  account  of 
sincere  conscientious  scruples  upon  the  subject/ 

"  These  opinions  and  decisions  are  predicated  upon  the  fundaraental 
idea,  which  is  recognized  in  them  all,  of  the  sacred  and  inviolable  rights 
of  conscience.  If  this  principle,  which  is  theoretically  inwrought  into 
the  National  and  State  Constitutions  of  our  country,  is  to  be  practically 
respected  and  deferred  to ;  if  constitutional  obligations  have  not  utterly 
lost,  in  these  times  of  relaxed  obedience  to  law,  all  their  sacredness  and 
binding  force:  then  must  the  doctrine  be  abided  by  that  the  conscience 
of  the  citizen  is  sacred,  and  cannot  be  offended  by  any  policy  of  state  or 
edict  of  office,  with  the  sanction  of  the  law  and  the  Constitution.  If 
the  principle  be  ever  admitted  (in  our  forgetfulness  of  constitutional 
guaranties  to  the  citizen)  that  the  rights  of  conscience  must  give  way 
before  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  a  corresponding  practice  attain, 
then  will  the  breach  be  opened  through  which  the  bitter  waters  of  sec- 
tarian fanaticism  will  force  their  way,  and  the  last  vestige  of  religious 
toleration  and  the  rights  of  conscience  will  soon  be  swept  away  before 
the  angry  and  desolating  flood. 

"  Intolerance  of  opinion  is  the  great  public  besetting  sin  of  the  age. 
Publicly  encouraged,  and  indulged  and  fostered  in  narrower  circles,  it 
tyrannizes  over  free  mind  without  scruple  or  hindrance.  Opinions  no 
more  go  forth  with  high,  elastic  tread,  free  and  unbound,  as  in  the  better 
days,  but  tramp  slowly  along,  weighed  down  with  the  fetters  of  inquisi- 
torial power,  or  pine  in  dungeons,  as  in  the  days  of  the  martyrs.  The 
present  is  not  a  time  to  lend  influence  to  the  encroachments  of  over- 
growing and  overgrown  proscription  ;  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those 
who  would  oppress  because  weakness  can  make  no  successful  resistance. 
Eather  is  it  a  time  when  the  voice  of  defence  should  be  Jifted  up  for  the 
great  principle  of  toleration  in  State  and  church — protection  to  the  citi- 
zen in  the  enjoyment  of  every  civil  and  political  right,  and  freedom  to 
worship  Grod,  without  let  or  hindrance,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience. 

"  To  sum  up  my  opinion,  I  say,  upon  the  right  and  expediency  of 
introducing  religious  exercises  into  the  common  school,  that — 

"  When  the  exercise  is  not  objected  to  by  persons  having  religious 
scruples  upon  the  subject,  and  when  conducted  upon  catholic  principles, 
the  Bible  should  be  read  in  our  common  schools,  and  daily  prayer  be 
offered,  either  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  reading  in  concert  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  by  the  whole  school. 

"  When  sincere  and  conscientious  scruples  are  entertained  against 
such  devotions  by  persons  whose  children  attend  the  school,  such  reli- 
gious exercises  should  not  be  held  during  school  hours." 

On  the  importance  of  true  religious  influences,  and  religious  and  moral 
culture  in  school,  I  cannot  better  express  my  own  views  than  by  quoting 
the  eloquent  and  impressive  remarks  of  lion.  Newton  Bateman,  of  Illinois, 
in  his  last  biennial  report,  1866: 

"  But  alarm  is  often  taken  at  the  slightest  intimation  of  an  effort  t6 
recognize  Almighty  God,  or  His  Sacred  Word,  in  the  public  schools. 
Why  is  this  so?  Of  what  are  men  afraid  ?  Sectarianism  ?  .  Is  not  the 
moral  platform  of  Jehovah  broad  and  grand  enough  for  all  the  teachers 
and  pupils  in  the  land,  without  obscuring  the  divine  light  or  belittling 
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the  majestic  siiramaries  of  heavenly  truth  by  the  wretched  nothings  of 
the  sects  ?  I  grant  that  to  sweep  the  miserable  dogmas  and  polemics  of 
sectaries  from  the  precincts  of  the  public  schools,  '  rhectoric  may  well 
become  a  whirlwind,  and  logic  fire/  and  that  the  teacher  who  abuses 
his  position  to  teach  such  things,  is  as  ignorant  of  propriety  as  he  is  of 
the  true  spirit  of  Christianity.  If  the  discretion  and  common  sense  of 
teachers  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  the  matter,  let  a  digest  of  Christian 
truth  be  j^reparcd  for  use  in  the  schools,  to  which,  so  far  as  scripture  is 
concerned,  the  teacher  shall  be  restricted.  It  would  be  far  easier  to 
collate  all  that  would  be  necessary,  than  to  prepare  a  text  book  upon  the 
simplest  subject;  and  to  present  a  compend  of  divine  truth  as  free  from 
the  gloss  and  tinge  of  sectarianism  as  the  clear  light  of  the  sun.  Is 
there  any  sectarianism  in  that  grand,  divine,  all-comprehending  code  of 
ethics  contained  in  the  Decalogue;  or  in  the  preceptive  teachings  of 
Christ  as  epitomized  in  the  discourse  on  the  mount  ?  The  great  lessons 
of  truth  and  duty  embodied  in  those  sublime  compendiums  must  be  incul- 
cated. He  who  objects  to  ought  therein  contained  is  not  a  safe  counsellor 
for  the  3'oung,  and  his  opinions  should  not  be  regarded  by  a  Christian 
people.  If  we  are  a  Christian  nation  (and  we  are.)  let  us  not  belie  the 
name  by  the  exclusion  of  moral  culture,  and  even  the  public  recognition 
of  God  himself,  from  our  systems  of  public  education.  No  system  of 
ethics  can  be  advised  which  does  not  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness;  and  the  foundation  of 
Christian  ethics  is  the  Christian's  God,  and  His  inspired  Word.  The 
idea,  therefore,  of  trying  to  inculcate  moral  obligations  and  duties 
without  a  distinct  and  constant  reference  to  Deit}^,  as  the  source  of  all 
truth  and  right,  is  a  solecism  in  moral  philosophy',  and  an  absurdity  in 
practice. 

"  Now,  if  the  whole  superstructure  of  free  public  education  by  State 
authority  has  any  solid  foundation  at  all,  it  is  to  be  found  in  those  rela- 
tions of  the  individual  to  the  State,  which  confer  upon  the  latter  the 
right  to  demand  of  the  former  such  a  preparation  for  the  duties  of  civil 
life  as  are  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  body  politic,  and  the  duty  to 
enforce  the  demand  in  all  proper  ways.  It  is  in  virtue  of  these  high  and 
unchallenged  prerogatives  that  States  ordain  systems  of  free  schools, 
and  send  their  tax  gatherers  to  every  farm  and  workshop ;  collecting 
revenues  from  the  willing  and  unwilling,  the  consenting  and  dissenting, 
alike.  The  public  good,  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth,  the  welfare  of 
the  State,  as  the  supreme  community,  is  the  great  warrant  for  doing  this  ; 
and  the  claim  has  been  allowed  as  unanswerable  for  a  hundred  years. 

"  And  States  prescribe,  too,  what  studies  shall  be  pursued  in  order  to 
secure  the  desired  end,  and  all  acquiesce  in  the  necessity.  Now,  has  not 
a  State  as  much  right,  is  it  not  as  plain  a  duty,  to  declare  that  eff'orts 
shall  be  made  to  make  the  embryo  citizen  honest,  pure,  truthful,  and  truth- 
loving,  as  to  prescribe  that  he  shall  be  taught  the  elements  of  language 
and  calculation  ?  Is  it  not  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  body  politic 
that  a  child  should  not  be  a  thief,  a  liar,  or  a  scoundrel,  as  that  he  should 
be  an  adept  in  penmanship,  reading,  and  arithmetic?  Is  it  legitimate  to 
demand  the  latter,  but  usurpation  to  seek  to  prevent  the  former?  Will 
the  five  to  eight  branches  prescribed  by  law  make  children  gentle,  con- 
scientious, kind,  and  trustworthy,  by  logical  necessity?  I  am  persuaded 
that,  abstractly  and  logically  considered,  the  right  of  a  State  to  provide 
for  the  moral  education  of  its  public  school  children,  in  all  proper  and 
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practicable  ways,  rests  upon  the  same  basis  as  its  right  to  provide  for 
their  instruction  in  the  elements  of  science;  and  that  the  right  and 
duty  to  do  both  is  clear  and  unquestionable  ;  they  stand  or  fall  together. 
Nor  should  the  recognition  of  G-od  in  the  schools  of  the  State  be  a  timid, 
half-hearted,  indefinite  thing;  as  if  it  were  an  act  of  doubtful  propriety, 
and  to  be  performed  in  a  shamefaced,  apologetic  sort  of  way;  but  as 
clear  and  bold,  as  direct,  emphatic,  and  joyous,  as  that  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  equal  rights  of  man,  or  the  indestructible  integrity  of  the  National 
Union.  If  we  inscribe  these  latter  doctrines  upon  the  banners  of  the 
republic,  in  letters  so  large  that  the  world  may  read,  shall  we  blush  to 
inscribe  upon  our  educational  polic}^  the  GtREAT  Name  to  whom  and  to 
whose  inspired  Word  we  owe  our  political  system  itself,  and  all  that  is 
most  precious  and  enduring  in  our  civilization  ?  That  we  are  indebted 
to  Christianity  for  the  grandest  ideas  of  our  political  theory,  and  the 
dearest  things  of  our  social  order,  is  a  proposition  as  susceptible  of 
demonstration  as  any  historical  fact  connected  with  the  origin  and 
growth  of  our  people. 

"  The  very  earth  we  inhabit ;  this  outspread  continent,  so  peerlessly 
magnificent  in  scenery;  these  boundless  expanses  of  fertile  soils;  these 
mountains  that  glitter  with  silver,  and  gold,  and  gems,  and  these  exhaust- 
less  treasures  of  coal,  and  iron,  and  lead  ;  these  matchless  lakes  and 
rivers;  all  this  goodly  land,  all  these  forms  of  material  wealth,  and 
beauty,  and  glory,  to  the  development  of  which  we  are  bending  energies 
the  most  titanic  that  the  world  ever  saw — all  is  the  gift  of  God.  He 
gave  the  earth  to  man  to  keep  and  subdue.  He  gave  this  continent  to 
our  fathers,  and  through  them  to  us  and  our  children.  We  hold  it,  and 
all  that  it  contains,  in  virtue  of  that  divine  charter.  While,  therefore, 
we  press  into  our  service  every  element  of  force  and  skill  that  we  can 
command  ;  while  we  push  our  industrial,  scientific,  and  commercial  enter- 
prises in  every  direction,  east,  west,  north,  and  south  ;  while  we  utilize 
every  available  agent  to  push  to  speediest  and  completest  conquest  the 
stupendous  material  problems  which  engage  the  national  attention ; 
(and  it  is  all  right,  I  would  not  lay  a  straw  in  the  path  of  all  these 
mustering  and  impetuous  forces,  but  say  to  every  engineer  along  the 
whole  line,  'off  brakes  and  drive  on  ;')  yet,  over  all,  and  beneath  all,  and 
through  all  these  mighty  forces  and  clanging  activities,  lot  there  breathe 
the  sweet  spirit  of  truth  and  love,  and  let  the  name  of  God,  the  giver  of 
all,  be  acknowledged.  It  will  detract  not  an  atom  from  our  wealth  and 
power;  it  will  check  not  the  whirl  of  a  single  wheel  of  our  myraid 
industries;  it  will  stay  not  for  a  moment  the  onward  sweep  of  our 
material  destiny  ;  but  oh,  it  will  crown  the  whole  with  an  exceeding  and 
a  perennial  glory,  and  insure  the  favor  of  heaven.  Bidding  defiance  to 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  world,  but  not  to  the  '  thick  bosses  of 
Jehovah's  buckler;'  independent  of  all  other  nations,  but  not  of  the 
favor  of  Providence  ;  despising  the  pretensions  of  thrones  and  monarchs, 
yet  loyal  to  the  'King  of  kings;'  daring  to  do  everything,  but  wrong. 
How  sublime  the  spectacle  of  such  a  people  !" 

On  the  subject  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  school,  Hon.  S.  S. 
Eandall,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  City  schools,  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks  in  his  annual  report  for  1SG7  : 

"Objections  have,  in  some  quarters,  been  taken  to  our  system  of  public 
instruction,  based  upon  the  allegation  that  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion is  not  specifically  given.    If  these  charges  were  well  founded,  these 
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objections  would,  it  is  conceded,  be  valid.  Mere  intellectual  instruction 
is  of  little  value,  and  quite  as  likely  to  prove  pernicious  as  beneficial,  un- 
accompanied by  moral  and  religious  culture,  by  the  formation  of  good 
habits,  and  the  systematic  evolution  of  good  character,  upright  principles, 
and  a  high  toned  conscientiousness.  It  is,  however,  far  from  being  true 
that  moral  and  religious  culture  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  instruction 
communicated  to  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools.  On  the  contrary,  it 
enters  as  a  distinctive  element  of  the  course,  and  pervades  and  gives 
vitality  to  the  whole  system.  Not  an  exercise  is  given,  not  a  study  pur- 
sued, not  a  measure  of  discipline  resorted  to,  in  which  reference  is  not 
distinctly  had  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality,  and  the  higher 
sanctions  of  the  Christian  religion.  There  is  not  a  pupil  in  any  of  our 
schools  who  is  not  every  day  reminded  expressly  in  some  of  the  exercises, 
or  impliedly,  but  not  less  clearly  and  distinctly  in  all,  of  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  the  Creator,  of  the  great  cardinal  rules  and  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  of  his  responsibilities  and  duties  as  an  immortal  being. 
Sectarian  teaching,  it  is  true,  is  not  permitted,  nor  ought  it  to  be.  The 
parent  who  desires  that  the  religious  instruction  of  his  child  should  be 
based  upon  Catholicism,  or  upon  any  of  the  various  subdivisions  of 
Protestantism,  or  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  faith,  will  readily  per- 
ceive the  impracticability  of  carrying  out  these  distinctive  views  in 
schools  where  are  necessarily  congregated  the  representatives  of  every 
religious  faith.  But  he  need  entertain  no  apprehension  that  any 
endeavor  will  be  made  to  undermine,  or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  his 
particular  faith  ;  while  those  great  and  fundamental  truths  common  to  all, 
and  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  all,  will  be  uniformly  inculcated. 
The  strong  foundations  upon  which  the  superstructure  of  a  sound 
morality,  and  an  authoritative  and  fixed  religious  faith  may  be  erected, 
are  firmly  and  durably  laid.  Beyond  this  no  secular  sj^stem  of  instruc- 
tion can  reasonably  be  expected,  or  permitted  to  go." 


MOEAL  TRAINING. 

This  topic  was  fully  discussed  in  my  last  biennial  report,  but  I  cannot 
forbear  quoting  the  truthful  and  valuable  suggestions  on  the  same 
subject,  made  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  in  one  of  the  Michigan  School 
Reports : 

"  1st.  Let  the  schoolhouses  be  made  clean.  Wipe  out  from  desks  and 
walls,  from  door-posts  and  lintels,  from  clapboards  and  fences,  those  foul 
scriptures  of  vice  and  pollution  which  deform  so  many  school  buildings, 
and  help  to  corrupt  successive  generations  of  children.  Go  further,  and 
make  such  an  air  of  neatness  and  beauty  reign  everywhere,  that  the 
childish  spirit  of  destructiveness  shall  be  repressed,  and  the  pupils  shall 
be  won  insensibly  to  carefulness  and  order. 

"  2d  Let  the  schoolyards  be  separated  b}^  a  high  and  close  board 
fence,  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  so  that  each  sex  may  have  its  own 
grounds,  free  from  all  instrusion  of  the  other. 

"  3d.  Let  the  playgrounds  never  be  left  without  the  supervision  of  a 
teacher  when  the  pupils  are  there.  To  accomplish  this,  they  should  not 
be  opened  to  pupils  till  a  fixed  hour,  when  the   teacher  should  be 
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present.  If  the  recesses,  also,  be  given  to  both  sexes  at  once,  the 
teacher  may  go  with  his  pupils  on  to  the  playground,  and  while  he 
encourages  the  cheerful  hilarity  of  the  games,  his  presence  will  hold  in 
awe  the  quarrelsome  spirits  of  profane  lips,  which  will  otherwise  work  so 
much  evil.  It  is  the  unrestrained  and  unwatched  association  of  the 
pupils,  good  and  bad,  upon  the  playground,  that  forms  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  moral  corruption.  Remove  this,  and  we  have  abated 
at  one  blow  more  than  one  half  of  the  dangers  that  attend  our  schools. 

"  4th.  Secure  teachers  of  sound  moral  character.  The  teacher  is  the 
living  presence  whose  example  and  influence  fill  the  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  schoolroom  with  a  wholesome  fragrance,  or  taint  it  with  poison- 
ous vice.  No  qualification  of  the  teacher  is  so  important  as  those  moral 
attributes  which  win  children  by  their  kindness,  and  inspire  them  by 
their  purity.  There  are  teachers  whose  goodness  is  so  evident  that  vice 
feels  abashed  in  their  presence,  and  whose  genuine  kindness  of  heart  is 
80  genial  that  every  noble  sentiment  and  every  right  affection  flourish 
spontaneously  under  their  eye.  'It  is  mean  to  lie  to  Dr.  Arnold,'  said 
the  boys  of  Eugby  School.  The  open-hearted  candor  and  the  generous 
trustfulness  of  their  great  teacher  shamed  them  from  their  habits  of 
falsehood. 

"  With  a  weak  and  selfish,  or  a  passionate  and  fretful  teacher,  the  very 
air  of  the  schoolroom  will  be  haunted  with  a  spirit  of  evil  and  misrule, 
and  no  amount  of  Bible  reading  and  public  prayers  can  make  the  moral 
influences  good.  The  teacher  who  would  successfully  teach  morals,  must 
keep  in  active  exercise  the  kindliest  feelings  of  his  heart.  Let  him  aim 
steadily  and  honestly  to  be  what  he  would  have  his  pupils  become,  and 
ask  no  more  of  goodness  in  them  than  he  exhibits  in  himself 

"5th.  Good  government  in  schools  is  one  of  the  most  potential  of  all 
moral  influences.  And  by  government,  I  mean,  not  merely  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  or  the  repression  of  noise,  but  the  maintenance  of  good 
order  and  regular  system  throughout  all  the  exercises  of  the  school. 
Neatness,  order,  and  quiet  j  those  are  the  indices  of  good  government, 
and  these  are  all  friends  of  virtue.  The  child  that  has  been  taught  the 
great  lesson  of  cheerful  obedience  to  rightful  authority,  and  has  been 
trained  to  the  wholesome  habits  of  regular  industry  and  good  order,  will 
easily  be  led  to  virtuous  principles  and  an  upright  life. 

"6th.  But  besides  all  these  unconscious  teachings,  there  are  direct 
and  conscious  instructions  in  morals  which  ought  to  find  a  place  amoag 
the  daily  exercises  of  the  schools.  Not,  however,  in  the  form  of  homi- 
lies on  the  several  virtues,  or  set  lectures  against  vice;  but  rather  illus- 
trative stories  from  history  or  experience,  in  which  virtue  and  goodness 
shall  shine  out  in  human  action,  and  vice  may  show  its  deformity  in  the 
wicked  deeds  of  its  votaries.  The  story  of  Washington's  truthfulness  as 
a  boy  and  patriotism  as  a  man,  of  Joseph's  forgiveness  of  his  brothers, 
of  Solomon's  choice  of  wisdom  rather  than  riches,  of  Grace  Darling's 
heroism,  of  Lyon's  bravery,  and  Ellsworth's  piety,  will  at  once  enlighten 
the  judgment  and  inspire  the  heart.  And  let  the  pupil's  conscience  be 
trained  to  correct  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  by  a  skilful  questioning 
upon  the  reasonableness  and  rectitude  of  the  different  examples  given, 
or  upon  any  of  the  common  actions  of  life.  The  great  moral  sentiments 
of  love  anil  truth,  love  of  industry,  love  of  country,  love  of  mankind, 
and  love  of  God,  should  be  as  often  as  possible  awakened  in  the  heart, 
and  opportunities  be  frequently  contrived  for  the  exercise  of  the  virtues 
of  benevolence,  temperance,  self-control,  patience,  charit}^,  justice,  for- 
bearance, forgiveness,  kindness,  fortitude,  etc.   In  their  exercise  the  pupil 
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would  learn  their  value  and  strengthen  their  power  over  him.  By 
means  such  as  these  daily  pursued,  the  moral  nature  of  the  child  will 
gradually  unfold  itself  into  settled  principles  of  goodness,  and  be  estab- 
lished in  permanent  habits  of  virtue, 

"  Our  schools,  adding  this  high  moral  culture  to  the  intellectual  train- 
ing which  they  are  beginning  to  conduct  with  so  much  skill,  will  crown 
their  pupils  with  a  better  than  a  laurel  wreath,  and  will  give  to  society 
and  the  State  citizens  whose  virtues  and  intelligence  will  carry  the  great 
Kepublic  along  its  pathway  of  empire  and  wealth,  and  work  out  even 
grander  proofs  of  the  ability  of  mankind  to  govern  themselves." 


CO-EDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES. 

I  believe  that  the  presence  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  school,  far 
from  being  injurious  to  either  sex,  exerts  a  mutually  benedcial  influence. 
My  belief  is  based  on  many  years'  experience  in  public  school  teaching, 
on  an  extended  observation  of  schools,  and  on  the  opinion  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  progressive  educators. 

The  schoolhouses  in  all  the  cities  and  larger  towns  have  separate 
yards  and  playgrounds,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  building.  The  boys 
and  girls  enter  the  schoolroom  by  separate  doors.  In  the  schoolroom 
the}'  meet  at  hours  of  intermission  as  well  as  of  study  only  under  the 
eye  of  the  teacher.  The  only  opportunity  of  meeting  when  not  under 
the  observation  of  the  teacher,  is  on  the  way  to  and  from  school.  If  the 
mere  sight  of  a  boy  is  dangerous  to  innocence,  then  our  girls  should  be 
sent  off  to  convents,  where  they  ma}^  grow  up  in  blissful  ignorance  of 
the  existence  of  boys.  If  a  pretty  face  and  an  occasional  salutation  of 
"  good  morning"  be  sufficient  to  turn  the  heads  of  our  boys,  then  protect 
them  by  all  means  from  such  witchery'. 

The  charge  of  positive  immorality,  both  in  thought  and  act,  is 
frequently  brought  against  the  public  schools  by  their  open  enemies,  and 
not  unfrequently  by  moral  reformers  who  profess  to  be  friendly.  There 
are  some  who  have  no  faith  in  the  purity  of  3'outh  in  either  sex;  they 
believe  in  total  depravity  to  the  letter;  they  look  upon  all  associations 
of  boys  and  girls,  or  men  and  women,  as  merely  animal  instinct  of  the 
baser  kind.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  with  these  Pecksniffian  morality 
men  who  turn  up  their  eyes  in  holy -horror  at  the  awful  depravity  of 
human  nature  in  general,  and  of  public  schools  in  particular.  Impure- 
minded  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  found  in  schools  as  well  as  impure- 
minded  men  and  women  in  society;  but  they  are  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule. 

That  the  tendency  of  educating  boys  and  girls  together  is  to  excite 
improper  and  impure  thoughts,  I  deny.  That  the  standard  of  morality 
and  propriety  is  lower  than  in  schools  where  the  sexes  are  separated,  I 
also  deny.  But  there  are  others  who  desire  a  separation  of  the  sexes 
not  on  the  ground  of  the  temptations  to  immoral  acts  and  practices,  but 
on  the  plea  of  the  "  proprieties."  They  think  it  may  be  all  well  enough 
for  the  boys,  but  then  the  association  tends  to  blunt  the  delicate  sensi- 
bilities of  the  girls,  and  to  make  them  rude  and  masculine.  In  answer 
to  this  objection,  let  us  consider  some  of  the  mutual  benefits  resulting 
from  educating  boys  and  girls  together. 
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The  presence  of  girls  in  a  sclioolroom  throws  a  strong  restraining  and 
refining  influence  over  boys.  They  are  more  attentive  to  personal 
appearance  and  neatness  of  dress;  they  are  more  refined  in  manner  and 
careful  in  speech;  they  have  higher  feelings  of  honor  and  manliness; 
the}^  stand  in  wholesome  dread  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  girls  which 
frowns  down  meanness  and  profanity  and  vulgaritj^.  Boys  have  quite 
as  high  feelings  of  honor  as  men.  The  restraining  influence  of  girls 
over  boys  is  the  same  as  that  of  woman  over  man. 

Eemove  any  community  of  men  from  the  society  of  women,  and  what 
is  the  result?  Boes  it  make  them  more  refined  in  manner,  or  purer  in 
thought?  In  the  early  days  of  California,  throughout  the  mines,  there 
were  no  women  :  what  was  the  social  condition  of  the  thousands  of 
rough  men  let  loose  from  the  restraints  of  society  ?  I  leave  it  for  those 
who  have  lived  in  such  one-sided  society  to  answer. 

The  presence  of  an  innocent  girl  is  the  angel  which  drives  from  the 
mind  of  the  boy  any  impure  thought,  which  seals  his  lips  against  any 
coarse  word.  The  most  debased  boy  dare  not  be  guilty  of  an  indecent 
action  or  a  vulgar  word  in  the  presence  of  high  minded  girls,  just  as  the 
basest  man  shrinks  abashed  from  the  presence  of  a  virtuous  woman,  or 
hides  his  depravity  under  the  mask  of  honor  and  politeness. 

I  believe  that  girls  educated  with  boys  will  grow  up  into  womanhood 
with  stronger,  purer,  nobler,  better  developed  characters,  than  if  trained 
in  seclusion.  They  will  be  better  capable  of  acting  and  thinking  for 
themselves.  Nowhere  can  they  form  better  ideas  of  true  manhood  than 
in  the  public  schools — where  ambitious  and  manly  boys  are  their  asso- 
ciates, where  mind  is  made  the  standard  of  position  ;  and  where  true 
merit  commands  respect  and  admiration. 

Girls  are  stimulated  to  greater  mental  efforts  by  the  presence  of  able 
and  ambitious  boys.  The  surest  way  to  produce  romantically  diseased 
imaginations,  and  to  sully  the  purity  of  the  female  character,  is  to  shut 
out  girls  from  the  societ}^  of  boys,  and  to  exclude  young  ladies  from  the 
society  of  young  men.  It  is  a  fact,  which  young  ladies  themselves  admit, 
that  in  schools  for  young  ladies  exclusively,  there  is  more  talk  about  the 
other  sex  than  in  institutions  where  both  sexes  are  educated  together. 
Education  consists  in  the  development  of  character  more  than  in  the 
study  of  text  books.  I  believe  in  throwing  around  boys  every  refining, 
restraining  and  humanizing  influence ;  in  educating  them  to  regard  the 
female  character  as  something  pure  and  holy;  in  training  them  to  rever- 
ence womanhood.  I  believe  in  teaching  girls  to  respect  manliness  and 
manhood.  How  can  this  be  done  better  than  in  a  well  regulated  school, 
where  the  boys  and  girls  mutually  educate  each  other? 

The  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  our 
American  common  school  system,  in  contradistinction  to  the  European 
system  of  national  schools.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States,  except 
in  a  few  of  the  largest  cities,  the  boys  and  girls  are  educated  together  in 
the  public  schools.  What  is  the  result?  Are  we  ready  to  admit  that  in 
France,  where  the  boys  and  girls  are  carefully  educated  apart,  the 
standard  of  morality  is  higher  than  with  us?  Are  wives  and  daughters 
purer  and  truer?    Is  woman  more  respected  there  than  with  us? 

I  was  born  and  bred  in  that  bleak  little  corner  of  the  Union  where 
common  schools  were  first  established,  where  they  have  since  been 
nurtured  and  sustained,  and  where  men  and  women  are  taught  to  think 
for  themselves.  My  pleasantest  memories  of  school  days  are  associated 
with  the  bright-eyed  little  girls  who  came  to  school  in  summer  morning8, 
bringing  May  flowers,  and  lilacs,  and  peonies,  and  pinks  in  their  hands. 
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1  loved  some  of  those  pretty  girls  with  all  the  fullness  of  bo3nfih  feeling. 
I  have  never  forgotten  them,  and  never  expect  to  forget  them.  God 
made  them  beautiful,  like  spring  violets,  and  gave  me  a  heart  to  love 
them.  Nobody  ever  told  any  of  the  boys  of  our  school  it  was  a  sin  to 
love  them  ;  nobody  ever  informed  us  it  was  wrong  to  play  with  them,  to 
ramble  with  them  round  the  pastures  after  flowers  and  strawberries.  No 
impure  thought  ever  sullied  our  afl'ection  for  them,  for  nobody  had  ever 
poisoned  our  minds  with  the  notion  that  boys  and  girls  are  innately 
vicious.  Barefoot  farmer  boys  were  we,  all  of  us,  with  tanned  faces  and 
hands  used  to  toil ;  and  farmers'  girls,  red-cheeked,  barefoot  too,  and 
dressed  in  homespun,  taught  us  our  first  lessons  of  faith  in  the  purity  and 
nobleness  of  womanhood.  They  were  our  best  teachers.  They  made 
the  old  schoolhouse  pleasant  with  the  sunlight  of  their  faces,  and  merry 
with  their  ringing  laughter.  They  softened  our  rough  natures.  We 
chose  the  girls  we  liked  best  at  spelling  matches,  and  never  were  the 
worse  for  it.  We  hauled  the  girls  on  sleds  in  the  winter  time,  and  slid 
on  the  ice  together,  and  none  of  us  ever  thought  of  evil.  Some  of  us  boys 
even  fell  in  love,  and  had  dim  notions  in  sentimental  moments  that  away 
in  the  future  we  should  marry  some  of  those  favorite  girls;  but  the 
fancies  never  were  realized,  and  they  never  did  us  any  harm. 

Schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  are  forgotten — the  schoolhouse  is  in 
ruins.  Two  of  the  boys  who  sat  with  us  in  school,  after  life's  fitful  fever 
rest  in  peace  in  this  land,  where  they  found  graves  instead  of  gold.  We 
turn  with  vain  longings  to  the  home  scenes  which  we  never  expect  to 
revisit.  The  girls  are  all  married;  our  hair  is  turning  gray  ;  our  own 
little  children  are  playing  around  our  firesides;  but  we  look  back  upon 
the  past,  and  feel  devoutly  thankful  that  our  fathers,  and  mothers,  and 
teachers,  had  common  sense  enough  to  believe  in  letting  boys  and  girls 
go  to  school  together. 

In  this  State,  out  of  the  40,000  children  who  attend  public  schools, 
only  about  3,000  are  educated  in  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  In 
San  Francisco,  there  are  two  high  schools  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls. 
There  are  two  grammar  schools  for  girls  exclusively,  and  one  for  boys. 
All  the  other  schools  are  attended  by  both  sexes.  In  Marysville  and 
Los  Angeles,  the  boys  and  girls  are  separated  only  in  the  grammar 
departments.  In  all  the  other  schools  in  the  State  the  sexes  are  educated 
together. 

It  may  be  advisable  in  large  cities  to  have  some  schools  in  which  the 
sexes  are  separated,  to  accommodate  the  children  of  parents  whose 
prejudices  are  against  sending  their  girls  to  school  with  boys,  but  I  trust 
the  day  is  far  distant  when  the  American  common  schools  of  our  State 
will  imitate  the  European  system,  and  educate  hojs  and  girls  separately. 

On  this  point,  Mr.  Stowe,  a  celebrated  Glasgow  teacher,  uses  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

"The  3^outh  of  both  sexes  of  our  Scottish  peasantry  have  been  educa- 
ted together;  and  as  a  whole,  the  Scotch  are  the  most  moral  people  on 
the  earth.  Education  in  England  is  given  separately,  and  we  have  never 
heard  from  practical  men  that  any  benefit  has  arisen  from  the  arrange- 
ment. Some  influential  individuals  mourn  over  the  prejudice  on  this 
point.  In  such,  a  larger  number  of  girls  turned  out  badly  who  had  been 
educated  in  one  until  they  attained  the  age  of  majority,  than  those  who 
were  otherwise  brought  up.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  has  been  found 
to  be  injurious.  It  is  stated  on  the  best  authority,  that  of  those  girls 
educated  in  schools  of  convents,  apart  from  boys,  the  greater  majority 
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go  wrong  within  a  month  after  being  let  loose  in  society  and  meeting 
the  other  sex.  They  cannot,  it  is  said,  resist  the  slightest  compliment 
or  flattery.  The  separation  is  intended  to  keep  them  strictly  moral; 
but  this  unnatural  seclusion  actually  generates  the  very  principle  desired 
to  be  avoided.  We  m&y  repeat,  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  the  girls  as 
high,  intellectually,  without  boys  as  with  them — and  it  is  impossible  to 
raise  boys,  morally,  as  high  without  girls.  The  girls  morally  elevate  the 
boys,  and  the  boys  intellectually  elevate  the  girls.  •  But  more  than  this — 
girls  are  morally  elevated  by  the  presence  of  boys,  and  boys  are  also 
intellectually  elevated  by  the  presence  of  the  girls.  Girls  brought  up 
with  boys  are  more  positively  moral,  and  boys  brought  up  in  school  with 
the  girls  are  more  positively  intellectual,  by  the  softening  influence  of 
the  female  character.  In  the  Normal  Seminary,  at  Glasgow,  the  most 
beneficial  eff"ects  have  resulted  from  the  more  natural  course.  Boys  and 
girls,  from  the  age  of  two  or  three  years  to  that  of  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
have  been  confined  in  the  same  classroom,  galleries,  and  playgrounds, 
without  impropriet}^,  and  they  are  never  separated  except  at  needle- 
work.'' 


STATE  BOAED  OF  EDUCATION. 

At  the  call  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Kevised  School  Law,  the  school  officers 
who  were  made  ex  officio  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  met 
at  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  for  the  purpose  of  primary 
organization. 

The  following  members  were  present: 

Mr.  Swett,  State  Superintendent;  Mr.  Pelton,  City  Superintendent  of 
San  Francisco;  Mr.  Hatch,  Superintendent  of  Sacramento  County;  Mr. 
Cottle,  Superintendent  of  San  Joaquin  County;  Mr.  Minns,  Principal  of 
the  State  Normal  School;  absent — Governor  Low,  and  Mr.  Turner, 
Superintendent  of  Santa  Clara  County. 

Mr.  Swett  presented  the  following  communication  : 

State  op  California,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ") 
San  Francisco,  April  13th,  1866.  | 

State  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlemen  : — In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  1  of  the 
Revised  School  Law,  I  hereby  present  for  3^our  confirmation,  as  elected 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  names  of  J.  M.  Sibley,  of 
the  Town  of  Sonoma,  County  of  Sonoma,  and  Samuel  I.  C.  Swezc}^,  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  both  holders  of  State  educational 
diplomas.  Mr.  Sibley  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  College;  he  has  been  for 
many  years  successfully  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  State,  and  now  represents  a  county  having  the  largest  number  of 
school  children  in  the  State,  next  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Swezey  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  State  Normal  School;  was 
engaged  as  a  teacher  many  years  prior  to  coming  to  this  State,  and  since 
his  arrival  here  has  been  constantly  engaged  in  educational  labors  as  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  California  Teacher^  without  any  compensation  what- 
ever. 
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In  consideration  of  his  valuable  services  in  this  most  important  field, 
and  also  for  his  eminent  fitness  to  act  as  a  Trustee  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  present  a  more  fitting  candidate  nor  one 
more  deserving  of  the  honor. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOPIN  SWETT, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Mr.  Swezey  and  Mr.  Sibley  were  unanimously  elected,  took  the  oath 
of  office,  and  were  invited  to  seats  in  the  Board. 

The  State  course  of  study  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent 
in  his  biennial  report,  was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  consisting  of 
Minns,  Pelton,  and  Swezey,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Board. 

The  California  Teacher  was  made  the  ofiicial  organ  of  education  in 
this  State,  in  accordance  with  Section  84  of  the  Eevised  School  Law. 

Board  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  State  Superintendent's  office,  June 
6th,  1866. 

SECOND  MEETING. 

At  this  meeting  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  reported  in  favor 
of  adopting  the  course  of  study  recommended  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, and  the  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  course  of  study,  as  adopted,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  of  this 
report. 

Mr.  Swett,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Eules  and  Eegulations, 
reported  a  full  set,  which  was  considered  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  adopted  without  material  amendment.  These  rules  and  regulations 
will  be  found  in  an  Appendix  to  this  report,  in  connection  with  the  State 
course  of  study.  Eules  and  regulations  for  district  school  libraries  were 
adopted,  which  will  also  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

A  State  series  of  text  books  was  adopted,  by  re-adopting  the  series 
which  had  been  in  use  for  the  three  j^ears  previous,  with  the  addition  of 
"  Clarke's  New  Geography,"  which  was  added  on  account  of  its  valuable 
geographical  information  relating  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

A  full  list  of  the  State  series  of  text  books  will  be  found  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  this  report. 

A  Standing  Committee  on  School  Library  Books,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Swett,  Sibley,  and  Cottle,  was  appointed,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Board  of  Examination,  State 
life  diplomas  were  awarded  to  George  W.  Minns,  Bernhard  Marks,  and 
H.  P.  Carlton. 

THIRD  MEETING. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  met  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  December  27th,  1866.  Present — Dr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Pelton,  Mr.  Swezey,  Mr.  Carlton,  and  Mr.  Swett.  Absent — Governor 
Low,  Mr.  Tonner,  and  Mr.  Cottle. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  School  Libraries — Messrs.  Swett, 
Sibley,  and  Cottle,  was  received,  amended,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  the  State  Board  of 
Examination : 
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San  Francisco,  November  24th,  1866. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Education  : 

GrENTLEMEN  : — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Revised  School  Law  we 
recommend  the  following  teachers  as  eligible  to  receive  life  diplomas. 

The  State  Board  of  Examination  has  determined  as  a  standard  of 
recommendation  that  the  applicants  shall  have  had  ten  years'  experience 
in  teaching;  that  they  shall  present  good  evidence  of  success  in  teach- 
ing, and  of  good  character,  and  that  they  shall  have  taught  school  or 
held  the  office  of  State,  City,  or  County  Superintendent  one  year  after 
having  received  a  State  educational  diploma.  D.  C.  Stone,  Marysville  ; 
J.  M.  Sibley,  Oakland;  G-eorge  Tait,  Oakland;  C.  C.  Cummings,  Ukiah 
City;  Robert  Taylor,  Alviso;  George  W.  Simonton,  Yallejo  ;  George  C. 
Mack,  Solano  County;  R.  K.  Marriner,  San  Francisco;  James  Denman, 
San  Francisco  ;  Thomas  S.  Myrick,  San  Francisco  ;  James  Stratton,  San 
Francisco;  Thomas  C.  Leonard,  San  Francisco;  Theodore  Bradley,  San 
Francisco;  George  W.  Bunnell,  San  Francisco;  Ellis  H.  Holmes,  San 
Francisco  ;  John  C.  Pelton,  San  Francisco  ;  Ebenezer  Knowlton,  San 
Francisco;  Alvira  Holmes,  San  Francisco;  W.  R.  Rowell,  San  Fran- 
cisco; T.  W.  J.  Holbrook,  San  Francisco;  Joseph  Dana  Littlefield,  San 
Francisco  ;  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  San  Francisco  ;  H.  N.  Nutting,  Redwood  City  ; 
George  Brown,  Mariposa  ;  Miss  E.  W.  Houghton,  San  Francisco  ;  Miss 
Minnie  F.  Austin,  San  Francisco  ;  Miss  Mary  L.  Bodwell,  San  Francisco; 
Miss  H.  M.  Clark,  San  Francisco ;  Miss  Frances  Lynch,  San  Francisco  ; 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Swett,  San  Francisco. 

Signed:  JOHN  SWETT, 

THEODORE  BRADLEY, 
BERNHARD  MARKS, 
JAMES  STRATTON. 

The  report  was  received,  discussed,  and  unanimously  adopted. 
Board  adjourned  to  meet  at  call  of  the  Secretary. 

FOURTH  MEETING. 

At  this  meeting,  July  5th,  1867,  Cutter's  Larger  Physiolog}^  was  unan- 
imously adopted,  in  place  of  Hooker's,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  teachers  of  the  State  expressed  in  State  and  County  Institutes. 

The  use  of  Layres'  "  Elements  of  Composition "  was  authorized  in 
such  schools  as  might  desire  it. 

The  State  Board  of  Examination  was  authorized  to  adopt  a  discretion- 
ary standard  of  percentages  for  county  examinations  on  State  papers,  in 
accordance  with  the  known  strictness  with  which  examinations  were 
conducted. 

Life  diplomas  were  accorded  to  J.  B.  McChesney,  of  Nevada,  and  F. 
R,  Brown,  of  Sutter  Creek. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINATION. 

The  Revised  School  Law  requires  that  this  Board  shall  consist  of  four 
professional  teachers,  holders  of  State  diplomas,  appointed  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  ex  officio  Chaii-man  of  the  Board. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  1866,  the  State  Superintendent 
appointed  as  members  of  the  Board,  the  following  teachers :  Bernbard 
Marks,  Principal  of  the  Spring  Valley  Grammar  School ;  Theodore  Brad- 
ley, Principal  of  the  Boy's  High  School ;  George  W.  Bunnell,  Principal 
of  the  Latin  High  School;  James  Stratton,  Principal  of  the  Washington 
Grammar  School.  Messrs.  Marks,  Bradley,  and  Stratton,  were  members 
of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Examination,  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  they  were  appointed  to  the  State  Board,  both  on  account 
of  fitness  for  the  position,  and  for  the  purpose  of  holding  joint  city  and 
State  examinations. 

It  was  necessary  to  have  a  State  Board  composed  of  members  residing 
in  San  Francisco,  as  the  frequent  communications  from  County  Boards 
called  for  semi-monthly,  and  sometimes  weekly  meetings  during  the 
whole  year. 

One  special  State  examination  was  held  in  the  City  of  Mar^^sville, 
October,  1866,  and  semi-annual  State  and  city  examinations  have  been 
held,  in  June  and  December,  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco. 

Printed  sets  of  the  examination  questions  used  by  the  Board  have 
been  regularly  furnished  to  each  County  Board  of  Examination  in  the 
State,  and  they  have  been  used  extensively  in  county  examinations. 
The  heavy  expense  of  printed  questions  has  thus  been  avoided  by  County 
Boards,  and  a  standard  approaching  some  degree  of  uniformity  has  been 
established  throughout  the  State. 

The  following  report  of  the  semi-annual  State  and  city  examination,  held 
in  San  Francisco,  December  17th  to  24th,  1866,  will  show  the  method  of 
conducting  such  examinations,  and  the  standard  set  for  certificates  : 

The  examination  was  conducted  in  writing  by  means  of  printed  ques- 
tions. Two  sets  of  questions  were  used  ;  one  set  for  those  seeking  high 
grade  or  grammar  school  certificates,  and  the  other  for  primary  school 
certificates. 

The  gramniar  examinations  included  the  following  branches  :  Arith- 
metic, grammar,  geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  methods  of 
teaching,  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  physiology,  English  composition, 
Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  school  law,  ortho- 
graphy, defining,  reading  and  elocution,  and  penmanship.  The  primary 
examination  included  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history  of  the 
United  States,  spelling,  defining,  penmanship,  and  reading. 

The  applicants  were  known  to  the  examiners  of  the  written  papers 
only  by  the  numbers  assigned  at  the  opening  of  the  examination,  thus 
removing  any  possible  chance  of  favoritism  in  crediting  the  papers.  The 
average  percentage  upon  which  certificates  were  to  be  granted,  was 
fixed  by  the  Board  in  advance  of  the  examination.  The  standard  for  the 
grammar  examination  was  as  follows  : 

State  diploma  and  grammar  masters'  city  certificates — Eighty-five  per 
cent,  and  five  years'  experience  in  teaching. 

Sub-master  and  first  grade  certificates — Seventy-five  percent,  and  two 
years'  experience  in  teaching. 

Second  grade  State  and  city  certificates — Sixty-five  per  cent,  and  one 
year's  experience,  or  seventy  per  cent,  without  experience. 

Third  grade  State  and  city  certificates — Sixty  per  cent. 

For  the  primary  examination,  the  percentages  were  as  follows: 

Second  grade  State  and  city  certificates,  valid  for  assistants  in  either 
grammar  or  primary  schools,  eighty  per  cent,  and  one  year's  experience, 
or  eighty-five  without  experience. 
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Third  grade  State  and  city  certificates,  for  primary  school  assistants, 
seventy  per  cent. 

State  diplomas  and  grammar  master's  city  certificates  are  valid  for  six 
years;  First  grade  certificates  for  four  years;  Second  grade  for  two 
years;  Third  grade  for  one  year.  The  following  is  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  the  lucky  and  unlucky  numbers  in  the  examination  : 

Grammar  Examination. — State  diplomas  and  grammar  masters'  cer- 
tificates— Nos.  42,  31,  50;  first  grade  certificate — No.  3;  second  grade 
certificates— Nos.  1,  4,  28,30,  38,  43,  48,  51,  52  ;  third  grade— Nos.  27,  34. 
Failed— Nos.  32,  36,  45,  47,  53. 

Primary  Examination. — Second  grade  certificates — Nos.  7,  15,  16.  19, 
25,  41,  56 ;  third  grade— Nos.  5,  6,  8,  10,  17,  33,  39,  44,  49,  57.  Failed— 
Nos.  2,  9,  11, 12,  13,  14,  18,  21,  22,  23,  29,  35,  40,  54,  58. 

The  School  Law  authorizes  the  State  Board  to  issue  certificates  to  the 
holders  of  State  Normal  School  diplomas  of  other  States,  and  twent}^- 
five  certificates  have  been  issued  to  such  graduates.  The  Board  has  also 
recognized  the  examinations  of  the  City  Board  of  San  Francisco,  as  of 
equal  grade  with  State  examinations,  and  issued  State  certificates 
accordingly. 


EEYOKING  TEACHEES'  CEETIFICATES. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  character  of  teachers  and  for  the  care  and  judg- 
ment of  the  State  Board,  that  not  a  single  certificate  out  of  more  than 
400  granted  during  the  past  five  years,  has  been  revoked  for  ''immoral 
or  unprofessional  conduct/'  The  following  circular,  issued  by  the  State 
Superintendent  in  the  California  Teacher^  will  show  the  grounds  taken  by 
the  State  Board  in  the  matter: 

"  The  semi-ofiicial  position  of  a  teacher  subjects  him  to  the  closest 
scrutiny,  and  not  unfrequently  to  insinuations  and  slanders  which  float 
around  the  community,  injuring  his  reputation  and  usefulness;  and  yet 
they  are  only  idle  rumors,  the  authorship  of  which  nobody  will  dare  to 
own. 

"The  State  Board  is  not  in  the  habit  of  revoking  certificates  without 
testimony  and  without  giving  teachers  a  hearing  in  self-defence.  When- 
ever County  Superintendents  or  County  Boards  of  Examination  will 
submit  any  testimony,  other  than  idle  rumor,  against  the  character  of  a 
teacher,  the  State  Board  will  receive  it,  and  act  upon  it  according  to  the 
rules  of  testimony. 

"  But  the  State  Superintendent  does  not  mean  that  personal  spite,  or 
narrow-minded  notions,  or  slanderous  reports,  or  idle  rumors,  or  whis- 
pered charges  of '  infidelity,'  or  an}- thing  of  the  kind,  shall  be  made  the 
occasion  for  revoking  the  certificates  of  teachers. 

"  Before  the  State  Board,  at  least,  they  shall  have  the  right  of  an 
impartial  hearing.  The  law  does  not  authorize  the  State  Board,  or  any 
County  J^oard,  or  any  County  Superintendent,  to  ask  whether  a  teacher 
be  Jew  or  Gentile,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Orthodox  or  Heterodox, 
Methodist,  Unitarian,  Presbyterian,  or  Episcopalian.  Before  the  State 
Board  no  question  has  ever  been  asked  concerning  cither  the  religious 
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or  political  opinions  of  an  applicant  for  a  State  certificate.  The  only 
two  points  to  be  determined  by  that  Board  are  good  scholarship  and 
good  character. 

"  The  State  Superintendent  recently  received  a  letter  frora.  an  ex- 
County  Superintendent,  complaining  that  a  young  lady  who  was  edu- 
cated at  a  Catholic  school  had  received  a  State  certificate,  and  gravel}^ 
asking,  'If  a  Catholic  could  be  allowed  to  teach  in  our  public  schools?' 
The  answer  was,  that  the  School  Law  did  not  authorize  Boards  of  Exam- 
ination to  make  any  inquiries  whatever  as  to  religious  opinions. 

"  The  time  has  passed  when  men  or  women  are  to  be  proscribed  on 
account  of  religious  opinions.  Bigots  and  sectarians  may  still  charac- 
terize all  who  differ  from  their  own  particular  church  creeds  as  '  infidels,' 
but  they  must  not  attempt  to  carry  this  illiberality  into  our  public 
schools,  nor  to  exclude  teachers  from  the  profession  on  account  of  liberal 
opinions.    The  spirit  of  the  age  is  against  it." 

On  the  Ist  of  July,  1867,  the  State  Superintendent  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing members  for  the  school  year  ending  June,  1868:  George  Tait, 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School;  Theodore  Bradley,  Principal  of 
the  Boys'  High  School ;  Ellis  H.  Holmes,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High 
School;  Thomas  L.  Myrick,  Principal  of  the  Union  Grammar  School. 

The  Eevised  School  Law  provides  that  the  State  Board  may  grant 
State  certificates  on  the  results  of  county  examinations  The  papers  of 
teachers  who  apply  for  State  certificates  in  these  county  examinations, 
are  received  on  the  following  conditions  : 

1st.  The  examination  on  the  State  sets  of  questions  must  be  held  within  thirty 
days  after  the  questions  are  sent  out  from  the  Department  of  Instruction. 

This  is  to  prevent  teachers  who  may  go  from  one  county  to  another 
from  passing  a  second  examination  on  the  same  set  of  questions,  and 
also  to  guard  against  communications  by  letters  concerning  the  char- 
acter of  the  questions  in  use. 

2d.  The  papers  must  he  examined^  credited^  summed,  and  forwarded  to  the 
State  Board. 

The  original  papers  are  required,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  unfair 
crediting  by  any  County  Board. 

8d.  The  members  of  the  County  Board  are  required  to  certify  that  the  appli- 
cant has  a,  good  moral  charactf^r,  and  has  been  successful  in  teaching. 

Under  these  provisions  most  of  the  professional  teachers  of  the  remote 
counties  have  secured  State  diplomas,  or  first  and  second  grade  State 
certificates. 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  State  diploma,  a  teacher,  in  addition  to  pass- 
ing a  high  percent,  on  examination,  must  have  had  five  years'  experi- 
ence, unless  a  graduate  of  a  State  normal  school;  two  years  to  secure  a 
first  grade  certificate.  The  second  and  third  grades  are  granted  without 
any  limitation  of  experience. 

This  system  of  State  certificates  and  examinations  has  done  much  to 
make  the  occupation  of  teaching  respectable,  and  to  stimulate  the  self- 
respect  and  ambition  of  teachers.  It  has  laid  the  foundation  for  a  "pro- 
fession "  among  men  who  permanently  engage  in  teaching. 

A  reference  to  the  list  of  professional  teachers  will  show  the  results  of 
the  last  four  years. 

Ko  other  State  in  the  Union  has  so  complete  and  well  devised  a  sys- 
tem of  State  and  county  examinations,  and  California  may  safely  chal- 
lenge any  other  State  to  show  so  large  a  ratio  of  teachers  to  the  whole 
number  in  the  State,  who  bold  State  certificates. 
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It  has  been  my  aim  to  stimulate,  in  every  way  possible,  the  ambition 
of  teachers  to  secure  the  highest  possible  grade  of  State  certificate,  and 
the  result  has  exceeded  all  I  dared  expect. 

Form  of  a  State  Life  Diploma. 

No.  

STATE    LIFE  DIPLOMA. 

State  of  California.  [Seal]  Department  of  Instruction. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  having  had  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  bearer,  

holds  a  State  Diploma,  received  from  the  State  Board  of  Examination  after  a  full  and  thorough 

examination  in  all  the  studies  required  by  law  ;  that  has  had  the  requisite  number  of  years' 

experience  in  teaching,  and  has  been  recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Examination  as  worthy 

to  be  admitted  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  profession  of  teaching  ;  hereby  issue  to  , 

in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Revised  School  Law,  this  State  Life  Diploma,  which 
entitles  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  Public  School  in  this  State,  and  which  shall  remain  valid  during 
the  life  of  the  holder. 

San  Francisco,  ,  186  . 


Governor. 


Sup't  Public  Instruction. 


Sup't  of  San  Francisco. 


Sup't  of  Sacramento  Co. 


Sup't  of  Santa  Clara  Co. 


Sup't  of  San  Joaquin  Co.  ^ 


Principal  S.  N.  School. 


Elected  Member. 


Elected  Member. 


Form  of  a  State  Educational  Diploma. 
[Revised  Form.] 

No.  

STATE    EDUCATIONAL  DIPLOMA. 

State  of  California.  [Seal]  Department  of  Instruction. 

The  State  Board  of  Examination,  having  examined  ,  in  compliance  with  the 

provisions  of  the  Revised  School  Law,  hereby  issue  this  State  Educational  Diploma,  which 
entitles  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  Public  School  in  this  State,  and  which  shall  remain  valid  for 
the  term  of  six  years  from  date. 


Sup't  Public  Instruction. 


Department  of  ) 
Pdblic  Instruction,  j 

San  Francisco,  — 
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[Reverse.] 

iTANDING    IN  EXAMINATION, 


Credits. 


Present 
Standing 


Arithmetic  

Grrammar  ,  

Geography  

History  of  United  States  

Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  

Algebra  

Physiology  

Natural  philosophy  

Penmanship  

English  composition  

Orthography   

Defining  

Reading  and  elocution  , 

Constitution  and  Government  of  United  States. 
School  Law  of  California  , 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


Extra  credits,  not  to  exceed  2b  for  each  branch. 


Vocal  and  instrumental  music 

Drawing  

Calisthenics  and  gymnastics  .,, 
Experience  in  teaching  


Total  

Percentage . 


1,000 


Relative  standing  in  examination. 
Whole  number  examined  


Forms  of  the  various   State  Certificates. 

No.   FIRST  GRADE  STATE  CERTIFICATE. 

State  of  California.  [Seal]  Department  of  Instruction. 

The  State  Board  of  Examination,  having  examind  in  compliance  with  the 

provisions  of  the  Revised  School  Law,  hereby  issue  this  First  Grade  State  Certificate,  which 
entitles  the  holder  to  teach  in  the  Common  Schools  of  this  State,  as  Assistant  of  a  City  Grammar 
School,  as  Principal  of  a  City  Primary  School,  or  as  Teacher  of  a  County  School  of  any  grade, 
and  which  shall  remain  valid  for  the  term  of  four  years  from  date. 

^  ST 

|.« 


Sup't  Public  Instruction. 


Department  op  Instruction, 
San  Francisco,  ,  186 
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No.- 


SECOND    GRADE  STAT] 


RTIFICATE. 


State  of  California. 


[Seal] 


Department  of  Instruction. 


The  State  Board  of  Examination,  having  examined 


in  compliance  with  the 


provisions  of  the  Revised  School  Law,  hereby  issue  this  Certificate  op  the  Second  Grade, 
which  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  State,  as  Assistant  in  a  City  Gram- 
mar School,  or  as  teacher  of  a  Second  Class  Ungraded  County  School,  and  which  shall  remain 
valid  for  two  years  from  date. 


Sup't  Public  Instruction. 


Department  op  Instruction, 
San  Francisco,  ,  186 


No.- 


third  grade  state  certificate. 


State  of  California. 


[Seal] 


Department  of  Instruction. 


The  State  Board  of  Examination,  having  examined 


in  compliance  with  the 


provisions  of  the  Revised  School  Law,  hereby  issue  this  Certificate  op  the  Third  Grade, 
which  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  State,  as  Assistant  in  a  City 
Primary  School,  or  as  a  teacher  of  a  Third  Class  Ungraded  County  School,  and  which  shall 
remain  valid  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  date. 

1  WCQ 


Sup't  Public  Instruction. 


Department  of  Instruction, 
San  Francisco,  ,  186 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIEECTOEY. 

[Revised  to  date  of  January  1st,  1867.] 
HOLDERS   OF   STATE  LIFE  DIPLOMAS, 
With  their  residence,  salaries,  and  position  in  the  Department  of  Instruction. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Position. 


Salary  per 

annum 
or  month. 


Atwood,  Mrs.  C.  L  

Bagnall,  John  

Bunnell,  Geo.  W  

Bradley,  Theodore 

Brown,  George   

Brown,  F.  R.  f  

Carlton,  H.  P  

Clark,  Dorcas  

Clark,  Mary  E  

Clark,  Miss  H.  M.f.... 

Cummings,  C.  C  

Denman,  .lames  +  

Harlow,  James  f  

Howe,  J.  M  

Holmes,  Ahiraf  

Holmes,  Ellis  H  f  

Holbrook,  T.  W.  J.  f... 

Hoitt,  Ira  d  

Houghton,  Miss  E.  "W  . 

Kennedy,  Kate  

Knowlton,  Ebenezer.... 

Leonard,  T.  C  

Littlefield,  J.  D.  f  

Lucky,  W.  T^  

Mann,  A.  L  

Marks,  Bernhard  

Mack,  George  C  , 

Morse,  Augustus,  Jr.,.,. 

Morrill,  Joseph  C  

Morris,  George  F   

Myrick,  Thomas  S  

McChesney,  J.  B.  

Nutting,  H.  N...;  

Pelton,  John  C  

Price,  Caroline  

Rowell,  W.  K  

Sibley,  J.  M  

Simonton,  G.  W  

Stone,  D.  C  

Stratton,  James  

Swett,  John...   

Swett,  Mrs.  M.  L  

Swezey,  Samuel  I.  C  f . 

Tait,  George  

Taylor,  Robert  

Templeton,  M.  L  


San  Francisco., 

Colusa  

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Hornitos  

Sutter  Creek... 
San  Francisco. 

Petaluma  

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Ukiah  

San  Francisco. 

Bloomfield  

Sacramento  

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco., 
San  Francisco., 
San  Francisco., 
San  Francisco., 
Binghamton...., 
Grass  Valley..., 
San  Francisco., 

Red  Bluff  

San  Francisco., 

Oakland  , 

Redwood  City.. 
San  Francisco.. 

Oakland  

San  Francisco., 
San  Francisco., 

Vallejo  

Marysville  

San  Francisco., 
San  Francisco., 
San  Francisco., 
San  Francisco., 
San  Francisco., 

Kelsey  

Sacramento  


Assistant  Boj^s'  High  School. 
Public  School  


Principal  Boys'  High  School.... 

Principal  Grammar  School  

Principal  Grammar  School  

Assistant  State  Normal  School 

Baptist  Seminary  

City  College  


Ukiah  Grammar  School  

Superintendent  City  Schools. 
First  Grade  County  


Principal  Girls'  High  School  , 

Sub-Master  Lincoln  Grammar  School. 


Assistant  State  Normal  School  

North  Cosmopolitan    

Principal  Rincon  Grammar  School  

Teacher  Mathematics,  Boys'  High  School. 

Sub-Master  Union  Grammar  School  

Principal  Lincoln  School  

Assistant  Latin  School  ^  

Principal  Spring  Valley  Grammar  School. 

First  Grade  County  *.  

Public  School  

Principailndustral  School  

Grammar  School  

Principal  Union  Grammar  School  

Principal  Grammar  School  

Principal  Grammar  School  


Grammar  School  

Principal  Latin  High  School  

Assistant  Boys'  High  School  

Principal  Vallejo  Grammar  School  

Principal  Grammar  School  

Principal  Washington  Grammar  School. 
Principal  Denman  Grammar  School  


Editor  California  Teacher  

Principal  State  Normal  School. 

First  Grade  County  

Principal  High  School  


Total  46. 


*  Graduates  of  State  Normal  School. 
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LIST   OF  HOLDERS   OF  STATE   EDUCATIONAL  DIPLOMAS, 
With  their  residence  and  jioaition  in  the  Department  of  Instruction. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Position. 


Salary  per 

annum 
or  month. 


Ashley,  Julia  V*  

Anderson,  J.  W   

Allen,  L.  D  

Allen,  R.  H  

Ames,  C.  G  

Abbott,  Warren  

Abbott,  J.  P  

Bailey,  C.  P  

Batchelder,  H.  T  

Beales,  Mrs.  C.  R  

Bissell,  J.  A  

Brierly,  John  R  

Brodt,  A.  W  

Bolander,  Henry  N  

Campbell,  F.  M  

Casebolt,  Miss  M.  A  

Clapp,  Mrs.  L.  A  

Clarke,  L.  R  

Clarke,  Charles  Russell. 

Cottle,  Melville  

Childs,  C.  W*  

Crossette,  F.  M  

Cook,  Mrs.  P.  C  

Desty,  Robert  

Deal,  M.  S  

Dodge,  William  C  

DuBois,  Mrs.  A.  E  

Farley,  A.  J  

Flood,  Noah  F  

Flood,  Mrs.  Frank  

Fuller,  A.  L  

Fowler,  Laura  T  

Gates,  Freeman  

Granger,  W.  N  

Goodrich,  A.  H  

Humphrey,  E.  D*  

Hunt,  Carrie  Lf  

Howe,  H.  H  

Holder,  W.  W  

Huntley,  0.  H  

Harris,  Mary  R  

Hoitt,  Mrs.  Jennie  B  

Kennedy,  J.  G*'  

Kellogg,  Prof.  Martin.. 

Kinne,  H.  C  , 

Loomis,  Miss  A  

Louttit,  J.  A*  , 

McDonald,  A.  H  

Makinney,  II,  B  , 

McCarty,  A.  P  

McBrido,  H.  E.*  

McFadden,  Miss  A.f.... 

McFadden,  W.  M  

McKenzic,  Maggie  , 

Merrill,  Mary  E  

Nicholson,  Thomns f.... 

Nelson,  Mrs.  C.  H  

Prior,  Philip  


Martinez  

Healdsburg  

San  Francisco  

Chico  

Santa  Rosa  

Pacheco  

Antioch  

Monterey  

Chico  

San  Francisco.  

Sacramento  

San  Jose  

Petaluma  

San  Francisco  

Oakland.  

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco  

Oroville  

San  Francisco  

Stockton  

Diamond  Springs. 

Jamestown  

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco  

Nevada  

Oakland  

San  Francisco  

Marysville  

Visalia  

Visalia  

San  Lorenzo  

San  Francisco  

San  Jose  

Marysville  

Colfax  

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco  

Sacramento  

Alameda  

Almaden  

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco  

San  Jose  

Oakland  

San  Rafael  

Stockton  

Brooklyn  

Placerville  

Santa  Cruz  

Lakeport  

San  Francisco  


Assistant  Grammar  School  

Sotoyome  Institute  

Sub-Master  Spring  Valley  School 

Superintendent  Butte  County  

Superintendent  Sonoma  County,,.. 

First  Grade  County  

Public  School  

Grammar  School  

Public  School  

Assistant  Girls'  High  School  

Public  School  


Principal  Grammar  School  

Principal  Cosmopolitan  School, 
College  School  , 


Denman  Grammar  School  

County  School  

City  Seminary  

Superintendent  San  Joaquin  County, 

First  Grade  County  

Public  School  

Assistant  Training  School  

West  End  School  


College  School  

City  Training  School. 


Principal  Grammar  School  

Assistant  Grammar  School  

Public  School  .J  

Assistant  Cosmopolitan  School  , 

Principal  San  Jose  Institute  

Assistant  Grammar  School  

First  Grade  County  , 

Principal  Mission  Grammar  School  

Lincoln  Primary  School  

Principal  Grammar  School  , 

Public  School  , 

First  Grade  County  

Private  Grade  


First  Grade  County  

College  of  California  

Public  School  

Assistant  Grammar  School.. 
Principal  Grammar  School. 

Grammar  School  

Principal  Grammar  School, 


Sub-Master  Washington  Grammar  School 


San  Leandro  

San  Francisco  

Sacramento  

San  Jose  

Sacramento  

San  Francisco  


Grammar  School  

Assistant  of  Girls'  High  School, 


Moroland  

Pu))lic  School    ,  

Sub-Master  of  Lincoln  Grammar  School. 


*  Graduates  of  California  State  Normal  School, 


f  Graduates  of  other  State  Normal  Schools. 
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List  of  Holders  of  State  Educational  Diplomas — Continued. 


Salary  per 

Name. 

Residence. 

Position. 

annum 

or  month. 

Penwell,  S.  A  

Powell,  Howell*  

Pearson,  D.  C  

Pearson,  Sarah  R  

Prescott,  Miss  D.  S  

Preston,  E.  M  

Rattan,  Volney  

Randall,  A.  H  

Reed,  L.  W  

Rosseau,  E.*  

Rose,  T.  H  

Sanders,  ^Y.  A  

Schellhous,  E.  J  

Smith,  Annie  

Smith,  W.  A.  C  

Stone,  T.  N.f  

Stone,  H.  P  

Stone,  Mrs.  B.  H.f  

Shipley,  J.  C*  

Steel,  T.  H  

Stout,  Mrs.  C.  H  

Stincen,  Mary  A  

Stincen,  Alice  M  

Stirling,  J.  F  

Sumner,  J.  H.f  

Southworth,  Mrs  Ellen  N 

Townsend,  Dennis  

Thurston,  E.  T  

Upham,  Isaac  

Van  S-haick,  L.  H  

Winn,  A.  T  

White,  William  

White,  Silas  A.*  

White,  T.  B  

Wilkinson,  Warring  

Walker,  C.  H  

Welch,  B.  F  

Weir,  Sarah  J  


Placerville  , 

Clayton  

Eureka  

Fairfield  

San  Francisco. 

Nevada  

Stockton  , 

Stockton  

San  Francisco. 

Sacramento  

Los  Angeles — 

Chico  

Woodland  

Sacramento  

St.  Helena  

Yreka  

Soquel  

Yreka  

San  Francisco. 
Yuba  County.. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Sacramento  

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Sacramento  

Volcano  

Georgetown .... 

Marysville  

Santa  Clara.... 

Oakland  

San  Jose  

San  Francisco. 
Campo  Seco.... 
San  Francisco, 
lone  Valley  


Sacramento. 


County  School, 
County  School. 
High  School.... 


Assistant  of  Washington  Grammar  School 
Grammar  School  


Principal  of  Grammar  School. 

City  College  

County  School  

Principal  of  Grammar  School. 

Grammar  School   

Plainfield  School  

Public  School  

Public  School  

Yreka  Grammar  School  


Assistant  of  Grammar  School  

Assistant  of  Industrial  School  

Public  School  

Normal  Training  School  

Head  Assist't  Fourth  Street  Prim.  School 
Public  School  


Sub-Master  of  Mission  Grammar  School., 


First  Grade  County  

First  Grade  County  

County  Superintendent  

Union  Pacific  

College  School  

High  School  

Shotwell  Street  School  

County  School  ,  

Institute  for  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind. 


Total  94. 


*  Graduates  of  California  State  Normal  School. 


f  Graduates  of  other  State  Normal  Schools. 
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HOLDERS  OF  FIRST  GRADE  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Position. 


Salary  per 

annum 
or  month. 


Andrews,  Julia  M.f  

Aldrich,  Abby  F  

Ashbrook,  M.  V  

Bailey,  Adelaide  G.f  

Barnes,  Mary  

Brigham,  Julia  P.f  

Burrowes,  Caroline  F.f... 

Broadbent,  E.'^--  

Baldridge,  Miss  D.  S..... 

Bragg,  Mary  J  

Bouton,  Samantha  

Bevans,  Maggie  E.*  

Barr,  Sarah  H  

Biggs,  Thomas  

Baumgardtner,  Mrs.  E,M 

Baldwin,  Nellie  S.*  

Benjamin,  Carrie  V  

Barthelew,  Mrs.  C.  W  

Campbell,  Cornelia  E.*.. 

Carey,  Susie*  

Cocks,  Miss  Roxa*  

Comstock,  Bertha*  

Chalmers,  Miss  A.  B  

Cummings,  Miss  C.  A.*.. 

Crowhurst,  W  

Chase,  Carrie  M.*  

Cooke,  Hannah  

Cleaveland,  Miss  E.  A.... 

Coe,  Ella  J  

Coulter,  Leonard  

Duane,  Mrs.  A.  S  

Davis,  Sadie*  

Deane,  Mrs.  Margaret... 

Doud,  Nettie*  

D'Arcy,  Melissa  

Eames,  R.*.   

Estabrook,  MissM.  H.*.. 

Evans,  Ellen  A  

Field,  Carrie  P.«-  

Fink,  Miss  P.  A.*  

Fernald,  Miss  L.  0  

Flint,  Almira  T.*  

Fry,  William  H  

Garbrick,  N.  B  

Gay,  Milus  

Gillespie,  E.  J  

Gray,  John  C  

Gregory,  Susan  F  

Gunn,  Sarah  M  

Griffith,  Mrs.  Aurelia  

Green,  Ab])y  L  

Gummer,  Lillie  A.*  

Hucks,  Annie  

Hunt,  B.  E.*  

Hill,  Miss  A.  A  

Haehnlin,  Miss  Julia  C. 

Hall,  Annie  J  

Hall,  Mary  E.*  

Holmes,  Annie  M  

Holmes,  Ellen*  


Auburn  

San  Francisco.... 

Walnut  Creek  

Vallejo  

Napa  

Santa  Clara  

Centreville  

Forest  Springs..,. 
Mission  San  Jose. 
San  Francisco.... 

Napa  

San  Francisco.... 
San  Francisco.... 

Red  BluflFs  

San  Francisco.... 

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco  

Bodega   

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco...., 


Auburn  Grammar  School  

Union  Grammar  School  

County  School  

Public  School    

Collegiate  Institute  

Grammar  School  

Public  School  

First  Grade  County  

Public  School  

Shotwell  Street  School  

Public  School  

Eighth  Street  Primary  

Assistant  Girls'  High  School  

Antelope  School   

Head  Assistant  Denman  School... 

Broadway  Primary  School  

Principal  Powell  Street  Primary. 
County  School  


Head  Assistant  Union  Grammar  School, 


San  Francisco... 
San  Francisco... 
San  Francisco... 


Lincoln  School  

Hyde  Street  Primary.... 
LTnion  Grammar  School. 


San  Jose  , 

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco  

Alameda  County. 

Susanville  

San  Francisco...,, 

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco...,, 
San  Francisco..,., 
San  Jose  , 


San  Jose  Institute  

Principal  Primary  School  

Head  Assistant  Lincoln  School. 


Public  School  

Principal  Primary  School  , 

Fourth  Sti-eet  Primary  School. 

Private  School  

Denman  Grammar  School  


San  Francisco, 

Shasta  

San  Francisco,. 
San  Francisco.. 

Santa  Cruz  

San  Francisco.. 

Silveyville  

Alviso   

Santa  Clara  

Sonoma  

Butte  County... 

Sacramento  

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
Santa  I?arbara.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 


Union  School  

Public  School  

Head  Assist.  Spring  Valley  Gram.  School, 

Principal  S.  V.  Primary  School  

Public  School  

Denman  School  

Fremont  School  

Second  Grade  County  

University  Pacific  

Sonoma  College  

Oroville  Grammar  School  

Public  School  

Special  Assistant  Cosmopolitan  

Principal  Primary  School  , 

Grammar  School  

Denman  School  

Broadway  Primary  


Shotwell  

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Los  Angeles  

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco,, 


Shotwell  Primary,... 

Cosmopolitan  School. 


San  Gabriel  School. 

Denman  School  

Denman  School  


♦OraduuteB  of  California  State  Normal  School. 


fGraduates  of  other  State  Normal  Schools. 
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Holders  of  First  Grade  Certificates — Continued. 


Name. 


Kesidence. 


Position. 


Hoyt,  Mary  E  

Huntington,  Mrs.  E.  N. 

Hubbard,  Minnie  B  

Hopkins,  A.  S  

Houghton,  George  E.... 

Hurlburt,  Isaiah  

Howe,  Converse  

Jackman,  L.  H  

Joy,  Mary  E  

Johnson,  J.  G  

Jewett,  Annie  S.*  

Jewett,  Lizzie  B.*  

Jewett,  Susie  N  

Kennedy,  W.  W  

Kennedy,  J.  P  

Kennedy,  J.  F.*  

Kirkpatrick,  J.  M  

Kincaid,  Mrs.  M.  W  

Kenney,  Alice  

Ludlum.  Mrs.  E.  M  

Lewis,  Mrs.  Cloelia  M.*, 

Lewis,  Matildaf  

Lyser,  Albert  

Leonard,  Francis  J  

Lloyd,  Mary  A  

McGlashan,  Miss  M  

McGlashan,  C.  F  

McNaughton,  C.  D.«-  

Morse,  Le  Grand  

Moulton,  Proctur  

Miller,  Horace  

Millette,  P.  C  

Morgan,  Mary  J.*  

Moore,  John  A  

Mergerlee,  L.  J.*  

Mastic,  Miss  L.  J  

Manning,  Agnes  M  

Morgan,  Mrs.  L.  A  , 

dinger,  A.  F.«-  

O'Neill,  0.  H  

Oak,  Henry  L  

Owens,  Nellie  M."*  

Overend,  Lizzie  

Pascoe,  Mary  J.*  

Peck,  A.  W  

Porter,  Sarah  J  

RacklifiFe,  Levi  

Ralph,  M.  A  

Ray,  J.  H  

Reed,  J.  E  

Ritchie,  Mary  J  , 

Tlenfro,  Lewis  C  , 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  F.  E  

Sanders,  Mary  E  

Satterlee,  Helen  , 

Scott,  William  R  

Scott,  M.  M  , 

Sears,  Miss  Marion*  , 

Shearer  S.  M  

Smith,  Mrs.  A.  A.f  

Smith,  Carrie  L  


Los  Angeles.... 

San  Francisco , 

Nevada  

Bloomfield  

San  Jose  

Washington .... 

Sacramento  

Elk  Grove  

Saci-amento  

Sacramento  

San  Francisco., 
San  Francisco., 

Oakland  

San  Jose  

Belmont  

Mountain  View 

Vacaville  

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco . 

Oakland  

Alvarado  

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco . 

Placerville  

Placer  ville  


Principal  Grammar  School. 

Tehama  School  , 

Public  School  

Public  School  

San  Jose  Institute  

Public  School  

County  School  

Public  School  , 

Public  School  

Public  School  

Potrero  

Lincoln  School  

Private  School  

Willow  Glen  School  

Public  School  


Pacific  Methodist  College. 

Union  School  

Denman  Grammar  School 

City  School  

Private  School  

Oakland  Seminary  

County  School   , 

Evening  School..,  

Tehama  School  


County  School, 


Mendocino 


Public  School. 


Grass  Valley.., 

Stockton   

San  Francisco. 

Martinez  , 

Santa  Clara  

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Calistoga  , 

Santa  Rosa  


Union  Hill  School  

County  School  

Shotwell  Primary  School  

Principal  Grammar  School  

University  of  the  Pacific  

Principal  Hayes'  Valley  Primary. 

Lincoln  Grammar  School  

Principal  Primary  School  

County  School  

Principal  Grammar  School  


Brooklyn. 


Primary  School. 


San  Francisco        Broadway  Primary. 


San  Francisco 

Benicia  

Coloma  


Sonora  

Yuba  County  .. 

San  Jose  

San  Francisco . 

Lakeport  

San  Francisco.. 

Sacramento  

San  Francisco. 


French  Corral. 


Mayfield  

St.  Helena.. .\.. 
San  Francisco. 


Tehama  School 
Public  School... 
County  School. 
Public  School... 
Public  School... 


Lincoln  School. 


Head  Assistant  Mission  Grammar. 

Public  School  , 

Powell  Street  School  


Public  School. 


Grammar  School. 


Public  School. 


*  Graduates  of  California  State  Normal  School. 


t  Graduates  of  other  State  Normal  Schools. 
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Holders  of  First  Grade  Certificates — Continued. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Position. 


Smith,  Jennie*  

Smith,  Flora  E  *  

Smith,  Jessie  

Sheldon,  Jennie  

Sherman,  Sarah  S  

Slavan,  Annie  

Stincen,  Alice  M  

Stevens,  S.  C  

Stevens,  Carrie  A  

Stowell,  Miss  Mary  

Stowell,  Miss  P.  M  

Sullivan,  Kate  

Terapleton,  Laura  S  

Tibbey,  Emily  M  

Thomas,  Lucinda  

Thompson,  Helen  

Thurton,  Miss  S.  E  

Thurbur,  Alfred  

True,  Charles  F  

Treat,  Mrs.  H.  H.f  

Trowbridge,  N.  S.*'  

Wade,  Margaret*  

Wallace,  Mrs.  L.  D.f... 

Warren,  C.  G  

Warren,  R.  B  

Wasson,  Milton  

Wells,  J.  H  

White,  Sarah  J  

Williamson,  Mrs.  E.  A. 

Woods,  M.  A  

Wood,  Mrs.  E.  A  

Wright,  Mrs.  E  

Wright,  Mrs.  Ada  E.*. 

Yates,  W.  A  

Yule,  John  


San  Francisco ., 

Alameda  , 

San  Francisco., 
San  Francisco.. 

Benicia   

San  Francisco  ., 
Sacramento 


Tehama  Primary  School  

Encinal  

Tehama  Primary  School  

San  Bruno  School  

Seminary  

Principal  Eighth  Street  Primary  School. 
Public  School  


Pacheco  

San  Francisco... 
San  Francisco.... 
San  Francisco ... 

Sacramento  

San  Francisco... 

Suisun  

San  Francisco ... 
San  Francisco ... 

Pacheco  

Jackson  

San  Francisco... 

Jackson  

San  Francisco.... 
San  Francisco... 

Bangor  

Jackson  

Suisun  

Fourth  Crossing. 
San  Francisco... 

Los  Angeles  

Cache  Creek  

San  Francisco... 
Redwood  City.. . 


County  School  , 

Rincon  School  

Primary  School  

Principal  Lincoln  Primary  School. 


Union  School  

Public  School  

Head  Assistant  Rincon  School. 

Powell  Primary  School  

Grammar  School   

County  School  

Mission  School  

Public  School  

Rincon  School  

Tehama  Primary  School  

Public  School  

Grammar  School  

Superintendent  Solano  Co  

Superintendent  Calaveras  Co.... 

Washington  School  

Public  School  


Principal  Tehama  Primary  School. 
Public  School  


Centreville 
Hayward's 


Public  School.. 
County  School. 


Total  

*  Graduates  of  California  State  Normal  School. 


 157. 

f  Graduates  of  other  State  Normal  Schools. 
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HOLDERS  OF  SECOND  GRADE  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Position. 


Allen,  Mrs.  Lavenna  

Ball,  Miss  Mary  

Barker,  Miss  Sarah  K... 

Bannister,  Miss  M  B  

Boynton,  Geo  F  

Bowtn.  Miss  Clara  C  

Braly,  Mrs  M  J  

Bigsby,  Emma*  

Burke,  Miss  Ella  R  

Burke,  Miss  Evelyn  E... 

Campbell,  Amy  T.*  

Cars  well,  AbbyA.*  

Cameron,  Miss  A.  S.*  

Crocker,  Miss  L.  H  

Chapman,  Miss  E.  M.*... 

Clayton,  Kate  J."^'  

Chalmers,  Miss  Agnes  ... 
Davies,  Mrs.  Melvina.... 

DeGroot,  George  M  

Elmore,  Miss  H.  M  

Estabrook,  Hattie  J. 
Frissell,  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Featherly,  Henrietta*.... 

Garrison,  Gazina*  

Gales,  Miss  H.  M  

Greer,  Miss  Jane  E.*  

Gregory,  Sophia  P  

Gibbons,  Anna*  

Grant,  Ellen  G*  

Germain,  Clara*  

Gray,  Anna  L.*  

Hancock,  George  H  

Hall,  Maggie  J  

Hall,  Sallie  

Howe,  Fannie  S  

Haskell,  Mrs.  L..  ..   

Harrington,  Miss  Mary., 
Hampton,  Mrs.  M.  G.*.., 
Heydcnfelt,  Mary  G.*.., 
Howard,  Miss  Maggie*. 

Ingrahara,  Mrs.  R.  F  

Jordan,  Maggie  L.*  , 

Jourden,  Annie  M.*  

Kimball,  Miss  A.  L.*.... 

Kennedy,  Annie  E.*  

Littlefield,  Nellie  A.*  

Lawless,  Miss  Martha*. 

Little,  Mary  J  

Lynde,  Mrs.  M.  A  

Lannon,  J.  W  

Louttit,  Mary  A  

Metcalf,  Mary  F*  

Merry,  D.  B  

Miller,  Sarah  E*  

Morgan  Lizzie  A*  

Murphy,  Miss  Mary  

Moulthrop,  Miss  M.  S*. 

Mullendore,  Noah  

Norton,  Miss  Mary  J*.. 
Newell,  Lissie  A*  


San  Francisco. 

Chico  

San  Francisco. 
Santa  Clara.... 


San  Francisco. 


Bloomfield   

Sacramento   

Sacramento  

San  Francisco. 

Stockton   

San  Francisco. 


Sonoma  County... 

Santa  Clara  

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco  

Pescadero   

Watsonville  

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco  

Sacramento  

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco  

Martinez  


City  School.... 
Public  School., 
Public  School., 


Primary  School. 


Primary  School  , 

City  School  , 

City  School  

Greenwich  Street  School. 

Primary  

Third  Street  School  


Public  School  

Primary  School  

Primary  School  

Private  School  

Public  School  

Assistant  Grammar  School  

Fourth  Street  Primary  School, 

Eighth  Street  School  

San  Bruno  School,....'  

City  School  

Primary  School  


San  Francisco., 


San  Fraucisco  


Lincoln  School. 
City  School  

San  Francisco. 

La  Porte   Public  School. 

Watsonville  [Primary  School 


Public  School  

Fourth  Street  Primary  School. 

Union  Primary  School  

Assistant  Primary  School  

City  Training  School  


Brooklyn  

San  Francisco. 


Primary  School  

Normal  Training  School. 


Primary  School  

Market  Street  School  

Fourth  Street  School  , 

Protestant  Orphan  Asylum. 


San  Francisco  

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco  

Span.  Dry  Dig's... 
San  Francisco        Market  Street  School 


San  Francisco  

Oakland  

Colusa  

Mokelumne  Hill., 

San  Felipe  

Chile  Gulch  

San  Francisco.... 
San  Francisco.... 
San  Francisco.... 
San  Francisco.... 

Alameda  

San  Francisco.... 
Petaluma  


Denman  Grammar  School. 
Public  School  


County  School  

County  School  

Cosmopolitan  School  

Tehama  School  

Spring  Valley  School  

Kincon  School  

Public  School  

Public  School  

Assistant  Primary  School. 


*  Graduates  of  California  State  Normal  School. 
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Holders  of  Second  Grade  Certificates — Continued. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Position. 


Nichols,  Miss  F.  A.  E*. 

Nolen,  M.  J  

O'Connor,  Miss  M.  E^.. 

Oliver,  Sarah  J.  K  

Palmer,  Phoebe  

Perkins,  Mary  

Piper.  Frances  B*  

Powell,  George  E  

Perkins,  Miss  Mary*.... 

Rodgers,  Arthur*  

Rovce,  Mary  E  

Royce,  Mrs.  S.  E   

Ro)3erts,  Ella  A*  

Rand,  John  H  

Salisbury,  Miss  M.  A... 

Soule,  Maria  L*  

Soule,  Fanny*  

Stone,  Carrie  0  

Simon,  Frances*  

Spooner,  Can-ie  J  

Smith,  Grace*  

Slater,  Miss  Henrietta*. 
Savage,  Miss  MaryE*.. 

Taylor,  Valeria  M  , 

Thomas,  Mrs.  S.  D  

Towle,  Charles  B  

Varney,  Mrs.  E  

Wells,  Mrs.  Laura  H.... 

White,  Elizabeth*  

Williams,  Miss  S.  A*  

Williams,  Mary  E*  

Whitney,  Sarah  H  

Witt,  T.  J  

Wickliff,  Alvira  

Youngberg,  Mary*  

Yates,  Margaret  J  

York,  Elizabeth  


San  Francisco        Tehama  Primary  School. 


Suisun. 
San  Francisco., 


San  Francisco. 


Albany,  Oregon. 
Sawyers'  Bar.... 
San  Francisco... 


Public  School. 
Mission  Grammar  School, 


Primary  School. 


Lincoln  Primary. 


San  Francisco. 

Marysville  

San  Francisco. 

Oakland  

San  Francisco. 


Solano  County. 

Chico  , 

Centrevill  e  

San  Francisco., 
Sacramento  ..  ., 
San  Francisco., 


a  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Liberty   

San  Francisco. 

San  Jose  

Centreville  

San  Francisco., 


North  Cosmopolitan  School. 

Public  School  

Public  School  

City  School  

Cosmopolitan   


Public  School  

Public  School  

First  Grade  County  , 

Lincoln  Grammar  School. 

City  School  

Union  Primary  School  


Public  School. 
City  School.... 
Public  School 


Public  School  

Cosmopolitan  School. 
Public  School  


Total 


*  Graduates  of  California  State  Normal  School. 


102. 
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HOLLERS  OF  THIRD  GRADE  STATK  CERTIFICATES. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Position. 


Salary  per 

annum 
or  month. 


Anderson,  Sarah  E.*. 

Atkinson,  Julia  A  

Beers,'  Adrianna  L.... 

Bell,  Mary  

Bryant,  John  W  

Clark,  Mary  P.*  

Doyle,  Annie  L  

Forbes,  Jennie  A  

Fifield,  Mrs.  L.  L  

Gaddis,  Annie  D.*.... 

Gallagher,  Ellen  

Gallagher,  Isabella..,. 
Gallagher,  Louisa  B.. 

Gelston,  Julia  M  

Gallagher,  Maggie  J.. 

Harvey,  Ella  M.*  

Hart,  Pauline  

Hurlburt,  Mrs.  Belle.. 

Johnson.  Alice  F  

Joice,  Amelia  

Locke,  Hattie  B.*'  

Lewis,  Anna  H  

Lannon,  Jas.  Walter. 

Mowry,  Susie  A  

Meader,  Etta  

O'Brien,  Kate*...  

Paul,  Rebecca  P  

Sullivan,  Therese  M., 

Shuey,  S.  Jennie  

Stockton,  Anna  , 

Thayer,  Miss  S.  H  

Wool,  Hattie  L.*  

Willis,  Miss  E.  E  , 


[San  Francisco... 

jVallejo  

I  San  Francisco ... 
jSan  Francisco ... 
I  Sonoma  County. 

j  Alameda  

i  Antioch  

San  Francisco... 

Sierra  County.... 

I  Woodland  

iSan  Francisco... 
'San  Francisco... 
I 


Potrero  Primary  School. 

Public  School  

City  School  


$600 


Public  School. 


Public  School..., 
Lincoln  School. 
Public  School.... 
Public  School..., 
Tehama  School. 


810 


600 
600 


San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 


San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco , 
San  Francisco , 
San  Francisco , 


Colusa  

Oakland  

Stockton   

San  Francisco , 
Redwood  City., 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 

Folsom  

San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
Oakland  


810 


Public  School..., 
Primary  School. 
Public  School. ,., 
Primary  School. 


600 


Spring  Valley  Primary  School. 


600 
600 
810 


Public  School. 
Union  School.. 

City  School  

City  School  


810 
600 
700 


Total  33. 


*  Graduates  of  California  State  Normal  School. 


SALAEIES  OF  TEACHEES. 

A  reference  to  the  list  of  holders  of  State  certificates  will  show  the 
salaries  which  are  paid  to  the  best  teachers  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

The  increase  of  salaries  during  the  past  four  years  has  been  not  so 
much  in  the  cities  as  in  the  smaller  towns  and  first  grade  county  schools, 
and  in  these  schools  the  increase  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  schools 
are  maintained  ten  months  in  the  year  instead  of  six  or  eight  months  as 
formerly. 

Commencing  with  the  holders  of  life  diplomas,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  City  Superintendent  of  San  Francisco  receives  the  highest  salary  paid. 
$4,000  ;  the  Principal  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind! 
is  paid  $3,000  ;  two  Principals  of  High  Schools,  $2,500  ;  one  High  School 
Principal,  $2.100 ;  one  teacher,  $2,400  ;  nine  receive  $2,100 ;  three,  $2,000 ; 
one,  $1,900;  three,  $1,800  ;  thirteen,  $1,500  ;  two,  $1,400;  making  a  total 
of  35  teachers  who  receive  a  salary  of  $1,400,  or  more. 
13 
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The  highest  salary  paid  to  a  female  teacher  is  received  by  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Lincoln  Primary  School,  $1,380 ;  and  the  the  next  highest 
by  Miss  E.  W.  Houghton,  Assistant  in  the  State  Normal  School,  $1,300. 

Eight  male  and  thirteen  female  teachers  are  paid  $1,200  a  year;  four 
female  teachers,  $1,080 ;  thirty-two  male  and  twelve  female  teachers, 
$1,000  a  year;  making  a  total  of  69  teachers  who  receive  from  $1,000  to 
$1,400  a  year. 

Six  female  teachers  are  employed  at  $960  a  year;  and  at  $900,  six 
male  and  four  female  teachers. 

Seventy-one  female  teachers  are  employed  at  $810  ;  and  at  $800  a  year, 
three  male  and  six  female  teachers. 

Three  female  teachers  are  employed  at  $750  a  year,  and  seven  at  $600. 

This  schedule  of  salaries  is  encouraging  to  professional  teachers.  The 
people  find  that  it  is  good  economy  to  employ  "  professionals,''  even  at 
high  salaries. 

As  the  amount  of  public  monej^  from  taxation  and  the  income  of  the 
School  Fund  increases,  the  salaries  of  teachers  will  be  raised,  and  the  number 
of  schools  which  pay  a  fair  compensation  for  teaching  will  be  increased. 

As  the  standard  of  teachers'  certificates  are  raised,  the  wages  of 
teachers  will  be  raised. 

This  standard  is  in  the  hands  of  professional  teachers.  Will  they  do 
their  duty  ? 

It  now  remains  for  all  true  friends  of  a  good  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion to  endeavor  to  secure  free  schools  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  by 
increasing  the  rates  of  State  and  county  school  tax. 


STATE  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

This  society  was  organized  in  1863,  but  in  consequence  of  the  limited 
number  of  members  and  the  difficulty  of  assembling,  but  little  more  has 
been  done  than  to  continue  its  organization. 

At  the  last  State  Institute,  in  May,  1867,  15  new  members  were 
admitted  to  the  society,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  a  meeting  at 
the  session  of  the  next  State  Institute. 

James  Den  man  was  elected  President. 

The  following  is  the  amended  Constitution  of  the  society,  with  a  list 
of  members : 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

Preamble. 

We,  as  teachers  of  California,  in  order  to  further  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  to  give  efficiency  to  our  school  system,  to  furnish  a 
practical  basis  for  united  action  among  those  devoted  to  the  cause  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  and  for  those  purposes  to  elevate  the  office  of 
teacher  to  its  true  rank  among  the  2^i*ofessions,  do  hereby  adopt  the 
following 

CONSTITUTION. 

Name. 

Section  1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  "  California  Edu- 
cational Society." 
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Members. 

Sec.  2.  All  holders  of  State  Life  Diplomas,  or  State  Educational 
Diplomas,  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  the  payment,  in  advance,  of  an  admission  fee 
of  five  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  Any  member  may  be  expelled  for  unprofessional  conduct  by 
a  two  thirds  vote  of  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting;  provided^ 
that  a  copy  of  the  charges  be  deposited  with  the  Recording  Secretary  ai 
least  four  weeks  before  the  meeting  at  which  the  charges  are  acted  upon, 
and  immediate  notice  thereof  be  given  to  the  accused. 

Officers. 

Sec.  4.  The  ofiicers  of  this  society  shall  be  :  a  President,  two  Yice- 
Presidents,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary,  and  a 
Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  a  regular  annual  meeting, 
and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  be 
chosen. 

Duties  of  Officers. 

Sec.  5.  The  duties  of  the  President,  Yice-President,  Recording  Secre- 
tary^, and  Treasurer,  shall  be  the  same  as  those  usually  devolving  upon 
such  officers.  The  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  be  to  con- 
duct the  correspondence  of  the  society  under  the  direction  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Sec.  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Treas- 
urer. 

Sec.  7.  There  shall  be  an  Examining  Committee  of  three  members, 
who  shall  be  elected  out  of  six  members  nominated  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  three  nominees  having  the  highest  number 
of  votes  to  be  considered  elected. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  manage 
the  general  business  of  the  society,  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Treas- 
urer, and  audit  all  claims  upon  the  Treasury. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Examining  Committee  to  inquire  into  and 
determine  upon  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  membership. 

Voting. 

Sec.  9.  All  voting  upon  admission  to  the  society,  or  upon  matters 
pertaining  to  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  by  ballot. 

Sec.  10.  A  two  thirds  vote  of  members  present  at  any  regular  meet- 
ing shall  be  sufficient  to  elect  a  candidate  proposed  by  the  Examining 
Committee. 

Sec.  11.  There  shall  be  a  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  society  at 
the  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Institute,  and  special  meetings 
may  be  called  by  the  Executive  Committee  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

Sec.  12.  No  political  or  sectarian  discussions  shall  be  allowed  in  the 
meetings  of  this  society. 

Assessments. 

Sec.  13.  Assessments  may  be  made  from  time  to  time,  at  any  regular 
meeting,  by  a  two  thirds  vote  of  the  members  present. 
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Diplomas. 

Sec.  14.  Every  member  of  this  society  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma, 
in  such  form  as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  decide  upon. 

Sec.  15.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  tv^^o  thirds  vote  of 
the  members  present  at  any  regular  annual  meeting. 

CALIFORNIA  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

Names  of  Members. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Name. 


Residence. 


John  C.  Pelton  

Theo.  Bradley  

Samuel  I.  C.  Swezey 

James  Stratton-  

John  Swett  

Thos.  S.  Mj'-rick  

Bern  hard  Marks  

Ahira  Holmes  

Silas  A.  White  

T.  C.  Leonard  

H.  P.  Carlton  

Ellis  H.  Holmes  

T.  W.  J.  Holbrook.. 

J.  D.  Littlefield  

H.  N.  Bolander  

Elkan  Cohn  

James  Denman  

E.  Knowlton  

Wm.  K.  Eowell,  

George  H.  Peck  

Martin  Kellogg  


San 
San 
San 
San 
San 
San 
San 
San. 
San 
San 
San 
San 
San 
San 
San 
San 
San 
San 
San 
San 


Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 
...Oakland 


Sparrow  Smith  

George  Tait  

S.  H.  Goodrich  

D.  C.  Stone  

E.  Eosseau  

E.  D.  Humphrey.. 
Dennis  Townsend. 

H.  P.  Stone  

Alfred  Higbie  

H.  N.  Nutting  


John  Bagnall. 


L.  D.  Allen  

Thomas  Nicholson... 

Isaac  Upham  

Ambrose  H.  Eandall 

William  White  

H.  H.  Gough  

J.  M.  Sibley  

F.  E.  Brown  

George  Brown  


 Sacramento 

 Oakland 

 Placer 

  Marysville 

 Sacramento 

San  Francisco 

 Fiddletown 

 Sequel 

 Napa 

Eedwood  City 

 Sacramento 

San  Francisco 

 San  Jose 

 Oroville 

 Stockton 

 San  Jose 

 Napa 

San  Francisco 

 lone  City 

 Horn  it  as 


STATE  TEACHEES'  INSTITUTE. 

A  State  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  tha  City  of  San  Francisco, 
May  7th  to  11th,  1867,  which  was  attended  hj  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  teachers.  Addresses  were  delivered  as  follows  :  Address  of  Wel- 
come— J.  W.  Winans,  President  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  ; 
Educational  Progress  of  California — John  Swett,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  ;  Self-Improvement — D.  C.  Stone,  Principal  of  Marysville 
Grammar  School;  The  Teacher's  Motive — Ecv.  C.  G.  Ames  of  Santa  Cruz; 
The  Teacher's  Profession — Theodore  Bradley,  Principal  of  the  Boys'  High 
School,  San  Francisco;  The  Oldest  Scholar — Ealph  Kuler  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; Ecadiness — Eev.  John  E.Benton;  Eesponsibilitics  of  Teachers  and 
Parents — William  White,  Principal  of  Watson ville  Grammar  School. 
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Prof.  Wilkinson,  Principal  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind,  introduced  a  class  of  deaf  mutes,  and  gave  some  exceed- 
ingly interesting  exercises. 

A  class  from  the  State  Normal  School  gave  an  exercise  in  Lewis'  sys- 
tem of  Free  Gymnastics,  cind  in  Ph3^siology,  illustrated  by  use  of  a  man- 
ikin. Discussions  were  held  on  various  topics  relating  to  schools.  The 
forenoon  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  visiting  the  various  schools. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Institute  be  tendered  to  the  follow- 
ing lines  of  travel,  for  their  courtesy  in  issuing  free  return  passes  to  the 
teachers  of  the  State  :  The  California  Steam  Navigation  Company  ;  the 
agents  of  the  Petaluma,  Napa,  Suisun,  and  San  Jose  steamers  ;  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  the  Sacramento  Valley  Eailroad  Com- 
pany, the  Marysville  and  Oroville  Railroad  Company,  the  Placerville  and 
Folsom  Railroad  Compan}^,  and  the  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  Railroad 
Company. 

'■'Resolved,  That  our  recent  visit  to  the  public  schools  of  this  city  has 
fully  realized  our  previous  opinion  of  their  excellence  in  discipline,  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  and  general  management.  This  visit  has  been  made 
agreeable  by  the  courteous  attention  shown  us  by  the  teachers  of  the 
schools  attended,  and  rendered  no  less  profitable  by  the  school  exercises 
witnessed.  The  efficiency  and  popularity  of  these  schools  confer  an 
enviable  distinction  on  the  teachers  of  San  Francisco,  and  plainly  exhibit 
the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of  its  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
zeal  and  fidelity  with  which  its  executive  officer.  Superintendent  Pelton, 
has  discharged  his  official  duties. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Institute  consider  Hooker's  Physi- 
ology a  work  ill  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  schoolroom,  and  respect- 
fully ask  the  State  Board  to  substitute  Cutter's  Physiology  on  the  list  to 
be  used  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  entertain  a  lively  appreciation  of  the  liberality 
and  enlightened  spirit  of  our  Legislature  of  1865  in  educational  matters, 
as  evinced  in  the  enactment  of  the  Revised  School  Law  of  California, 
and  that  great  and  very  material  benefit  has  already  resulted  therefrom 
to  the  interests  of  education  in  this  State. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  to  witness  the  rapid  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  our  State  Normal  School,  and  that  its  graduates  have  already 
supplied  various  sections  of  the  State  with  not  a  few  skilful  and  success- 
ful teachers,  and  that  its  future  enlargement  and  prosperity  deeply  con- 
cern the  cause  of  education  in  this  State. 

"  Resolved,  That  whilst  as  teachers  of  public  schools  we  are  mainly 
interested  in  the  operation,  development,  and  results  of  the  "  free  school  " 
system,  we  yet  fail  not  to  recognize  the  superior  advantages  of  collegiate 
instruction;  and  that,  regarding  the  college  as  a  necessary  adjunct  of 
every  well  developed  system  of  education,  we  sincerely  hope  the  people 
of  this  State  will,  by  liberal  patronage  and  generous  endowment,  sustain 
and  promote  the  interests  of  a  few  colleges  already  founded  on  this 
coast. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  look  upon  the  official  career  of  our  able  and  ener- 
getic State  Superintendent,  the  Hon.  John  Svvett,  with  admiration  3 
that  by  the  greatness  of  the  results  he  has  accomplished,  by  the  wis- 
dom of  the  measures  he  has  inaugurated,  by  the  conspicuous  fairness 
and  impartiality  of  his  dealings  w^ith  all  who  have  business  with  the 
office  of  Public  Instruction,  and  by  the  genuine  integrity  of  his  charac- 
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ter,  he  reflects  honor  upon  the  State  which  he  serves  so  ably,  and  is 
eminently  worthy  of  the  continued  confidence  of  the  people  of  this 
State/' 


BOAUD  OF  STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES. 

The  Board  of  State  Normal  School  Trustees,  which  consists  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  with  the  exception  of  the  Principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  ex  officio  members,  held  its  first  meeting  at  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  April  13th,  1866. 

Mr.  Minns  having  asked  leave  of  absence,  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved^  That  George  W.  Minns,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  agreeably  to  his  request,  be  granted  leave  of  absence  for  five 
months,  after  the  first  of  July  next,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
Eastern  States. 

"  i?^.so/vec?.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  of  State  Normal  School 
Trustees  be  tendered  to  Mr.  George  W.  Minns  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  during  the  past  year,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  be 
instructed  to  present  him  with  a  general  letter  of  introduction  to  Eastern 
educators,  expressive  of  their  high  appreciation  of  his  educational  services 
in  this  State  during  the  past  ten  years.'' 

During  the  absence  of  Mr.  Minns,  Mr.  Carlton  was  elected  Principal, 
Miss  Houghton  was  promoted  as  teacher  of  the  Junior  Class,  and  Mrs.  C. 
R.  Beales  was  elected  teacher  of  the  Sub-Junior  Class. 

An  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Swett,  Pelton,  and 
Swezey,  was  elected  by  the  Board,  with  power  to  transact  all  necessary 
business  during  the  intervals  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  requesting  the  city  to  assume  the  payment  of 
both  assistants  in  the  Training  School. 

At  the  third  meeting,  March,  1867,  a  communication  was  received 
from  George  W.  Minns,  tendering  his  resignation  unless  the  salary  was 
raised  to  $3,000  per  annum. 

Tiie  resignation  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Carlton  was  elected  Principal 
for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year. 

At  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Board,  June,  1867,  George  Tait  was 
unanimously  elected  Principal,  and  PI.  P.  Carlton  and  Miss  E.  W. 
Houghton,  assistants. 

THE  SCHOOL. 

During  the  school  year  ending  June,  1866,  the  school  was  well  filled 
and  eminently  successful.  The  graduating  class  at  the  close  of  the  term 
numbered  twenty-two,  and  the  success  with  which  they  have  since  been 
engaged  in  teaching  has  proved  that  they  were  all  worthy  of  their 
diplomas. 

Mr.  Minns  was  the  recipient  from  his  pupils  of  a  a  handsome  service 
of  silver  plate,  and  the  teachers  of  San  Francisco  presented  him  with  a 
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gold  watch  and  chain,  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem  and  a  recognition  of 
his  valuable  services  in  the  cause  of  education. 

During  the  last  term  of  the  school  year  ending  June,  1867,  the  school 
was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  the  number  of  pupils  at  one  time  reach- 
ing 125. 

The  graduating  class  was  a  large  one,  and  the  closing  exercises  were 
of  unusual  interest,  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  Principal,  H.  P.  Carl- 
ton. The  diplomas  were  presented  by  Governor  F.  P.  Low,  and  the 
address  to  the  graduates  was  made  by  Bernhard  Marks,  Principal  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Grammar  School. 

The  State  Superintendent,  in  behalf  of  the  Board,  paid  a  high  compli- 
ment to  the  teachers  of  the  Normal  School  and  of  the  Training  School. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  July,  1867,  George  Tait  was 
elected  Principal  of  the  school  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Mr.  Tait  was  for  several  years  a  Grammar  Master  in  San 
Francisco,  was  four  years  City  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  warmest  friends  of  the  school.  Both  on 
account  of  his  enlarged  experience  in  school  matters  and  his  personal 
fitness  for  the  position,  the  appointment  was  a  fortunate  one  for  the 
school. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Carlton,  who  had  held  the  position  as  Principal  during  the 
year,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Minns,  was  elected  as  Assistant;  Miss 
Houghton  was  re-elected  as  assistant,  and  the  services  of  Mrs.  Beales 
being  no  longer  needed,  she  was  elected  by  the  City  Board  as  first 
assistant  in  the  girl's  high  school.  In  August  the  number  of  applicants 
was  so  great  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  organize  a  fourth  class  in 
the  new  Training  School  building.  This  class  was  placed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  in  charge  of  Mrs.  M.  L.  Swett,  who  had  previously  been 
engaged  in  the  Training  School.  This  appointment  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

* 

The  design  of  tlje  Normal  School  is  to  provide  well  trained  teachers 
for  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

More  than  nine  tenths  of  the  pupils  since  its  organization  have  been 
young  ladies,  who  desired  to  fit  themselves  to  engage  in  teaching  city 
primary  schools,  or  ungraded  country  primary  schools. 

It  has  been  my  object,  as  the  executive  agent  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, keeping  these  facts  in  view,  to  limit  the  course  of  study  to  the 
elementary  branches,  to  require  a  large  share  of  time  to  be  devoted  to 
practical  work  in  the  Training  School,  and  to  the  study  of  methods  of 
teaching,  and  thus  to  graduate  on  a  fair  standard  of  scholarship  as  many 
teachers  as  possible,  fitted  to  engage  in  primary  and  ungraded  schools. 

Many  of  the  young  men  and  young  women  in  the  school  have  been 
struggling  along  to  secure  for  themselves,  and  often  for  dependent 
parents,  a  livelihood  by  teaching.  This  has  been  an  additional  reason 
w^hy  the  course  of  study  has  been  kept  down  to  a  minimum. 

The  great  demand  in  this  State,  is  for  good  teachers  in  the  lower  grade 
public  schools,  and  it  is  in  these  schools  that  good  teachers  are  most 
needed  to  make  the  system  efficient. 

Skill  in  teaching,  with  average  scholarship  in  studies,  for  the  com- 
mon schools,  is  more  desirable  than  the  highest  scholarship  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  practical  methods  to  be  pursued  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  lievised  School  Law  provides  that  the  graduates  of  the  Normal 
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School  shall  receive  State  certificates  of  a  grade  to  be  determined  by 
the  State  Board  of  Examination.  Under  this  provision,  certificates  have 
been  awarded  to  graduates  according  to  ability  and  scholarship — some 
receiving  diplomas,  some  first  grade,  and  others  second  and  third  grade 
certificates. 

Five  members  of  the  last  graduating  class  had  taught  school  from  one 
to  three  years  previous  to  entering  the  school;  their  standing  was  high, 
and  they  received  State  educational  diplomas  which  entitled  them  to 
teach  as  Principals  of  grammar  schools.  Six  members  of  the  class, 
whose  standing  was  80  per  cent.,  received  first  grade  certificates.  Eleven 
received  second  grade;  and  nine,  whose  standing  was  from  70  to  75  per 
cent.,  received  only  third  grade  certificates,  which  entitled  them  to  teach 
only  in  primary  schools. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fair  way  of  graduating  pupils,  according  to 
ability  and  attainments. 

I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  pursued  in  any  other  normal  school  in  the 
United  States,  but  I  feel  confident  it  will  be  found  the  very  best  plan, 
even  though  it  is  without  a  precedent. 

The  percentage  of  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  is  determined  b}^ 
taking  into  consideration  the  standing  in  recitation  records  during  the 
term,  the  report  of  success  in  the  Training  School,  and  the  result  of  the 
written  examination  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

For  illustration  :  if  the  percentage  in  examination  w-ere  93,  in  term 
records  of  recitations  92,  and  in  the  Training  School  report  80,  the 
average  would  be  90  per  cent. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the  face  of  a  State  J^ormal  School  diploma, 
and  the*  '-reverse''  is  also  given,  filled  out  for  illustration  with  the 
standing  of  Miss  Carrie  M.  Chase,  who  graduated  at  the  head  of  her 
class,  in  June,  1867  : 


Form  of  a  State  Normal  School  Diploma. 

No.   ♦ 

NORMAL     SCHOOL  DIPLOMA. 

State  of  California.  [Seal]  Department  of  Instruction. 

Miss  Carrie  M.  Chase,  having  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  stud)',  passed  the  requisite 
examination,  and  taught  successfully  in  the  Training  School,  is  found  entitled  to  receive  this 
Diploma  of  Graduation  from  the  Board  of  State  Normal  School  Trustees,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Revised  School  Law. 


Fred'k  F.  Low, 

Governor. 

John  Swett, 

Sup't  Public  Instruction. 
.John  C.  Pelton, 

Sup't  San  Francisco. 

F.  W.  Hatch, 

Sup't  Sacramento  Co. 

,J.  R.  Brikrly, 

Sup't  Santa  Clara  Co. 
Melville  Cottle, 

Sup't  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Samukl  I.  C.  SwEZEV,  Elected  Member. 
J   M.  Sibley,  Elected  Member.         '  J 


San  Francisco,  June  3d,  1867. 


H.  P.  Carlton,  ]  H 

Principal. 
Eliza  Vf.  Houghton, 
Assistant. 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Beals, 

Assistant. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout, 
H  Principal  Training  School, 

S       Mary  L.  Swktt, 

Assistant  Training  School 
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[Reverse.] 
tanding'in  studie 


p  0 

2  ^ 


cd"  5' 


Arithmetic  

Algebra  

Geography  

Grammar  

History  of  United  States 

Rhetoric  

Physiology  

Natural  philosophy  

Normal  training  

Constitution  of  U.  States 


91 
95 
92 
93 
82 
100 


Orthography 

Defining  

Penmanship., 

Botany  

Elocution  

School  Law... 
Calisthenics  ., 
Map  drawing 


Total  average. 


86 
100 


100 


94 
97 
94 


Weeks. 

1 

2 

o 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

• 

10  j  11 

12 

Total 
Average. 

Training  School  report .. 

85 

89 

93 

100 

100 

Extra. 

6 

101 

S  UMM 

A.R  Y 

0  F 

STANDING. 

Percentage  on  term  records  

Percentage  on  written  examinations  

Percentage  on  Training  School  reports 
Average  percentage  of  all  threcreports 
Whole  number  of  the  graduating  class 

Standing  in  class    

Length  of  time  in  school  

What  class  entered  

From  what  county  


On  the  course  of  study  for  normal  schools,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Framingham  (Mass.)  Normal  School  make  the  following  report : 

"  There  was  danger  originally  of  attempting  to  make  these  schools 
into  a  class  of  superior  high  schools,  where  classes  should  be  taught  in 
branches  which  were  not  within  the  range  of  instruction  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  commonwealth.  This  has  not  been  in  accordince  with 
the  judgment  of  the  undersigned  visitors,  nor  have  they  encouraged 
such  an  idea  in  the  school  at  Pramingham.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
regarded  the  school  as  a  seminary  wherein  young  women  were  to  be 
taught  and  trained  to  teach,  in  turn,  the  pupils  in  the  primary  and  ordi- 
nary schools  of  the  State;  and  that  to  do  this,  they  must  not  only  be 
made  familiar  with  the  elementary  branches  of  instruction,  but  must 
learn  how  to  make  those  whom  they  are  to  teach  alike  familiar  with 
14 
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these.  It  is  of  questionable  utility,  to  saj^  the  least,  to  put  children  in 
charge  of  a  teacher  who  cannot  or  will  not  do  this.  And  inasmuch  as 
the  time  assigned  as  the  regular  period  of  instruction  in  the  normal 
schools  is  but  two  years,  there  can  be  but  a  limited  opportunity,  at  best, 
to  pursue  the  higher  branches  of  education  within  so  brief  a  period.  If 
either,  therefore,  had  to  be  sacrificed  in  any  case,  the  visitors  have  been 
of  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to  be  the  elementary  branches.  And  they 
make  this  statement  in  justice  to  the  school  and  its  teachers,  if  any 
one  should  fail  to  find  that  proficiency  in  some  of  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  instruction  which  they  might,  at  first  thought,  expect  to  find 
in  a  State  institution.  These  schools,  they  repeat,  are  not  high  schools 
nor  colleges,  but  are  training  schools,  where  earnest  and  ingenious  young 
men  and  women  may  fit  themselves,  without  charge  for  tuition,  to  supply 
that  instruction  which  our  common  schools  are  designed  to  afford." 

Ex-Governor  Washburn,  in  an  address  before  the  same  school,  made 
the  following  remarks : 

"  For  if  it  is  their  object  to  teach  pupils  how  to  teach,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  things  must  first  be  taught  to  them  which  it  will  be,  in  turn, 
required  of  them  to  teach  to  others.  If,  therefore,  it  requires  a  whole 
two  years'  attention  to  these  particular  branches,  and  those  immediately 
connected  with  them,  to  fit  a  pupil  to  become  a  teacher,  it  must,  obvi- 
ously, be  unwise,  to  use  no  stronger  term,  to  divert  her  attention  and 
occupy  her  time  upon  others,  however  important  they  might  otherwise 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  general  culture.  It  would  be  wasting  time, 
for  instance,  for  her  to  attempt  to  master  Greek  or  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, not  because  these  are  not  important  branches  of  education  in 
themselves,  but  because  she  can  only  do  this  at  the  expense  of  what  it  is 
indispensable  for  her  to  know,  if  she  hopes'to  succeed  in  the  profession 
she  has  chosen.  The  remark  applies  to  any  language  or  accomplish- 
ment, the  attainment  of  which  requires  the  pupil  to  sacrifice  any  of  the 
qualifications  which  are  essential  to  success.  Nor  does  the  proposition 
lose  any  of  its  force  although  here  and  there  there  may  be  a  pupil  whose 
taste  or  superior  advancement  might  seem  to  call  for  a  more  extended 
course  of  instruction.  It  is  not  possible  to  afford  the  extra  instruction 
required  in  such  a  case,  without  taxing  the  teachers  with  an  undue 
amount  of  labor,  or  doing  injustice  to  the  other  pupils  who  are  pursuing 
their  regular  course,  or  else  adding  to  the  present  corps  of  instructors. 
The  objection  to  the  last  is,  that  the  public  are  not  sufficiently  educated 
to  the  importance  of  these  schools  to  be  willing  to  appropriate  money 
whereby  such  extra  teachers  can  be  procured  or  paid.  One  impoi-tant 
step  has  first  to  be  gained,  and  that  is  to  get  the  public  up  to  the  point 
of  paying  those  who  are  already  in  the  work.  There  is  no  class  of  labor 
so  inadequately  paid,  if  we  regard  its  value  and  importance,  as  that  of 
competent,  well  trained  teachers  of  schools.  The  public  mind  is,  we  are 
happy  to  believe,  in  the  process  of  being  enlightened  upon  the  subject, 
and  every  good  teacher  that  goes  into  the  field  does  something  to  bring 
sensibly  before  the  people  the  miserable  economy  which  refuses  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  compensation  for  good  instruction,  merely  because  it  is  fur- 
nished by  a  woman,  or  because  that  of  a  j)oor  quality  can  be  had  cheap. 
The  true  policy,  therefore,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  subjects  to  be 
studied  in  these  normal  schools,  is  to  limit  them  to  what'can  be  fully, 
thorouglily,  and  accurately  taught  by  such  a  corps  of  teachers  as  can  bo 
employed  and  reasonably  paid." 
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COURSE    OF    STUDY,    1  8  6  7. 
THIRD  CLASS. 

Arithmetic. — "  Eaton's  Common  School,"  to  Percentage. 
Eaton's  Intellectual,  complete. 

Drill  exercises  on  the  slate  and  blackboard,  in  the  elementary  rules, 
five  minutes  a  day.  Particular  attention  given  to  neatness  of  blackboard 
work. 

Geography. — Clarke's  Geography,  section  relating  to  Pacific  States. 
Use  of  the  globe  in  primary  schools,  illustrated.  Elementary  map  draw- 
ing for  primary  schools,  illustrated.    Exercises  in  local  geography. 

Grammar. — Greene's  Introduction.  Weekly  extempore  composition 
on  topics  assigned  by  the  teacher  in  connection  with  object  lessons. 

Boyd's  Rhetoric. — Second  term. 

History  of. United  States. — Quackenbos',  to  Part  Fourth. 

Beading. — Willson's  Fifth  Eeader,  alternating  with  spelling.  Daily 
drill  of  five  minutes  on  the  elementary  sounds,  from  W^illson's  Charts, 
and  vocal  exercises  as  specified  in  the  State  course  of  study. 

Penmanship. — Exercises  in  blank  books,  illustrating  principles,  twice  a 
week,  thirty  minutes  each  time.  Also,  exercises  on  the  blackboard  by 
the  whole  class. 

Drawing. — Exercises  on  blackboard  in  printing  and  drawing,  twice  a 
week,  illustrating  exercises  suitable  for  primary  schools. 

Calisthenics  and  Gymnastics. — Use  of  Mason's  Manual ;  daily  exercise  of 
five  minutes;  the  pupils  required  to  take  turns  in  leading  the  class. 

Object  Teaching. — Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction. 

Moral  Lessons. — Cowdery's  Lessons,  twice  a  week,  conducted  by  jDupils 
in  rotation. 

General  Exercises. — Half  an  hour  each  day  must  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  methods  of  teaching,  and  exercises  relating  to  the  State  course  of 
study  for  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth  grades,  and  to  the  State  Training 
School. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Arithmetic. — Eaton's  Common  School,  completed. 
Algebra. — Robinson's  Elementary,  begun. 

Grammar. — Quackenbos',  begun.  Exercises  in  extempore  composition 
on  assigned  topics,  once  in  two  weeks.  Exercises  in  writing,  folding, 
and  addressing  a  letter.  Compositions  on  subjects  selected  by  the  pupils 
once  a  month. 

Boyd's  Rhetoric. 

Geography. — Guyot's  Common  School.  Exercises  in  maj)  drawing, 
and  use  of  the  globe. 

Physiology. — Hooker's,  begun  ;  second  term. 

History  of  United  States. — Quackenbos',  completed  ;  first  term. 

Reading. — Kussell's  Vocal  Culture,  alternating  with  Willson's  Speller. 
Yocal  exercises  adapted  to  the  State  course  of  study. 

Methods  of  Teaching. — Half  an  hour  daily  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  art  of  teaching.  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction  used  as  a  text 
book.  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  read  in  the  second  term.  State 
course  of  study  for  third  and  second  grades.    Use  of  Willson's  Charts. 

Calisthenics — Mason's  Manual.  Daily  exercise  of  five  minutes,  con- 
ducted by  pupils  in  rotation. 

Penmanship. — Exercises  on  slate,  blackboard,  and  paper,  adapted  to 
second  and  third  grade  classes. 
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SENIOR  CLASS. 

Arithmetic. — Eaton's  Higher,  alternating  with  Algebra. 

AJgehra. — Eobinson's  Eleme'ntary,  alternating  with  Arithmetic. 

Grammar. — Quackenbos'. 

Rhetoric. — Boyd's. 

Natural  Philowphy  — Qoackenbos'. 

Thydology. — Cutter's  Larger,  completed,  and  studied  in  connection  with 
the  manikin. 

Botany. — Gray's,  second  term. 
Normal  Tra  in ing. — Russell's. 

Vocal  Culture. — Eussell's  and  Murdock's,  completed,  alternating  with 
spelling. 

Physical  Geography. — Guyot's  Wall  Maps,  second  term. 
Penmanship. — Twice  a  week. 

Methods  of  Teaching. — State  course  of  stud3^  Rules  and  regulations. 
Use  of  State  Registers.  School  Law.  Half  an  hour  each  day  to  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  methods  of  teaching,  and  school  management. 

General  Exercises. — Select  readings.  Declamations  and  reading  of  com- 
positions weekly,  in  each  classroom  on  Friday,  and  monthly  as  a  general 
exercise  for  the  whole  school.  Exercises  in  free  gymnastics,  with  dumb 
bells,  rods,  and  rings,  etc.,  daily,  fifteen  minutes. 

Training  School. — Pupils  shall  be  detailed  to  teach  in  the  Training 
School,  one  week  at  a  time,  in  the  following  order  :  two  from  the  Senior 
Class,  and  tw6  from  the  Junior  Class,  detailed  each  week  in  alphabetical 
order. 

Two  pupils  each  day  shall  be  detailed  from  the  Sub-Junior  Class  to 
visit  the  Training  vSchool  and  observe  methods  of  teaching.  The  Principal 
of  the  Normal  School  shall  visit  the  Training  School  half  an  hour  daily 
to  observe  the  methods  pursued  by  the  pupil  teachers. 

The  assistant  teachers  in  the  Normal  School  shall  visit  the  training 
classes  at  least  once  a  week,  for  a  time  not  less  than  one  hour  each  visit. 
The  credits  obtained  in  the  Training  School  shall  be  kept  by  the  Principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School  in  a  record  separate  from  the  term  record 
of  the  pupils,  and  shall  form  an  important  part  of  the  graduating 
standard. 

ANNUAL  STATISTICS  OF  ATTENDANCE. 


1865-66." 

1866-67. 

75.3 

94.5 

9.3 

12 

76.5 

91.8 

74.2 

90 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  average  number  belonging 

.96 

.98 

95 

144 

17 

46 

Average  membership — Senior  Class  

26.5 

34.8 

29.9 

34.9 

29.5 

37.2 

18 

19 
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THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

This  is  designed  as  a  school  of  practice  for  the  pupils  of  the  Normal 
School. 

As  now  organized  it  consists  of  six  classes,  embracing  all  the  five 
grades  of  a  primary  school,  and  numbers  300  pupils.  Six  Normal  School 
pupils  are  detailed  alphabetically,  each  week,  to  take  charge  of  the 
several  classes. 

Three  superintending  teachers  are  employed  to  instruct  the  pupil 
teachers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  to  attend  to  the  general 
discipline  and  management  of  the  school.  At  the  end  of  each  week  the 
Principal  of  the.  school  makes  a  written  report  to  the  Principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School  concerning  the  standing  and  success  of  each  pupil 
teacher. 

The  three  superintending  teachers — Mrs.  Stout,  Mrs.  Cooke,  and  Miss 
Heydenfeldt — are  paid  by  the  city. 

During  one  year  the  salary  of  one  teacher  was  paid  by  the  State 
Board  on  account  of  the  limited  funds  of  the  City  Department. 

The  preliminary  training  in  the  actual  work  of  the  schoolroom  given 
in  this  school,  is  of  very  great  value  t.o  the  graduates  of  the  Normal 
School. 

The  practical  test  here  applied  is  so  certain  a  measure  of  tact  and 
ability  that  not  a  single  teacher  who  has  ever  gone  from  the  Normal 
School  with  a  high  standing  in  the  Training  School  has  failed  to  succeed 
in  teaching. 

The  plan  of  instruction  pursued  in  these  classes  is  a  judicious  combi- 
nation of  the  regular  course  in  the  city  primary  schools,  and  the  Oswego 
system  of  object  training. 

Under  the  able  management  of  the  Principal,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout,  the 
school  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  and  it  constitutes  an 
independent  part  of  the  Normal  School. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the  weekly  report  which  the  pupil 
teachers  are  required  to  make  to  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School. 

REPORT  OF  SUCCESS  IN  TEACHING. 


Punctuality  , 

Neatness  

Thoroughness  

Energy  

Government  

Self-possession  and  manner. 


Credits 
Kecei'd 


Perfect 
Stand'd 


Ability  to  interest  pupils  

Teaching  manners  and  morals 

Calisthenics  

Tact  in  teaching  

Carefulness..  


Total  Credits. 


Credits 
Kecei'd 


State  Normal  Training  School, 
San  Francisco,  1867. 


Principal  of  Training  School. 


Assistant  of  Training  School. 
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PUPIL  teachers'  methods. 

Pupil  teachers  will  give  an  abstract  of  copies  and  lessons  assigned, 
and  the  methods  which  are  actually  pursued  in  teaching  the  following 
subjects : 

1.  Heading.  2.  Spelling.  3.  Numbers.  4.  Printing,  Drawing,  and 
Penmanship.  5.  Manners  and  Morals.  6.  Object  Lessons.  7.  Disci- 
pline.   8.  General  Eemarks. 

PUPIL  teachers'  report  of  classes. 

The  following  are  the  lessons  which  have  been  recited,  and  the  topics 

which  have  been  taught,  during  the  days  the  Grade  Class 

has  been  under  my  instruction  : 

Reading.    (Name  the  lesson  and  page  of  the  Reader.) 

Spelling.    (Lesson  and  page  of  the  Speller  ) 

Printing,  Drawing,  and  Writing.    Moral  Lessons.    Object  Lessons. 

SPECIAL  instructions. 

I.  Punctuality. — You  will  be  present  in  the  schoolroom  at  fifteen  min- 
utes before  the  time  of  opening  school.  Your  report  must  be  filled  out 
and  presented  to  the  Principal  of  the  Training  School  on  the  Monday 
following  the  close  of  your  week's  teaching. 

II.  Instnictipn — To  become  skilful  in  the  art  of  teaching  is  the  object 
that  you  should  have  in  view  in  this  department;  hence,  you  should 
labor  to  excel  in  awakening  an  interest  in  your  class,  which  shall  secure 
excellence  in  scholarship,  and  animation  in  recitations.  You  must  thor- 
oughly master  the  course  of  study,  and  the  printed  or  written  instruc- 
tions with  which  3^ou  are  furnished.  You  should  keep  a  note  book,  and 
enter  everything  important  relating  to  the  management  of  your  class,  the 
method  of  keeping  records,  and  the  verbal  instructions  of  the  superin- 
tending teachers. 

Ill  Manners. — Be  respectful  to  your  superintending  teachers,  and  kind 
and  courteous*  to  your  pupils.  Do  not  talk  too  much.  Avoid  a  high 
pitch  of  voice.  Be  cheerful  and  animated,  but  never  frivolous  towards 
pupils  or  teachers. 

lY.  Moral  Lijiiience. — Seek  to  gain  a  power  for  good  and  noble  purposes 
over  the  minds  of  your  pupils.  Teach  them  a  love  of  truth,  and  a  rev- 
erence for  the  Deity. 

Y.  Order. — Secure  and  maintain  order  and  attention,  for  without  these 
your  teaching  will  be  a  failure.  Never  scold  or  threaten.  Reprimand 
with  firmness,  and  report  all  insubordinate  pupils  to  the  superintending 
teachers.  Allow  no  whispering,  playing,  eating,  or  chewing  gum,  in 
school  hours.    Allow  no  playthings  in  the  hands  of  pupils. 

VI.  Recitations. — You  should  make  special  preparations  for  each  recita- 
tion. Insist  on  the  undivided  attention  of  every  pupil.  Avoid  prompt- 
ing or  assisting  the  pupils  in  their  answers.  Avoid  leading  questions. 
Insist  on  promptness  and  accuracy.  You  will  have  more  power  over 
your  class  in  a  standing  posture.  Be  cheerful;  be  animated;  bo  in 
earnest. 

YII.  TJioroughiess. — Not  how  much,  but  how  well. 

Miscellaneous. — Keep  your  desk  neat.  Be  correct  in  pronunciation,  and 
in  the  use  of  language.  Allow  no  paper  to  bo  thrown  on  the  floor.  A 
low,  sweet  voice,  is  music  in  the  schoolroom. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  GRADUATES. 

The  tabular  catalogue  of  graduates  will  show  the  present  position  in 
the  school  department  of  those  now  engaged  in  teaching. 

Of  the  first  graduating  class,  May,  1863,  four  young  ladies,  all  engaged 
in  teaching.  Two  of  them.  Miss  Comstock  and  Miss  Fink,  are  still 
teaching  in  the  city  schools.  Miss  Nellie  Hart  is  married,  and  Miss 
Mails  is  dead. 

Of  the  second  class,  1864,  19  members,  all  engaged  in  teaching.  Five 
of  the  young  ladies  are  married,  and  the  rest  are  teaching  Miss  Annie 
Jewett,  Miss  Lizzie  .Jewett,  Miss  Susie  Carey,  and  Miss  Jennie  Smith, 
have  all  distinguished  themselves  as  superior  teachers  in  the  various 
positions  which  they  have  filled. 

Mr.  Ash  brook,  the  first  young  man  who  was  graduated  from  the  school, 
is  engaged  in  teaching  in  Contra  Costa  County. 

Of  the  third  class,  of  nine  members,  all  engaged  in  teaching,  and  all 
but  two  are  still  teaching.  Mr.  McBride  has  been  for  three  years  sub- 
master  of  the  Washington  Grammar  School.  Miss  Carrie  Field  is  head 
assistant  of  the  Spring  Yalley  Grammar  School,  and  Miss  Davis  is  a 
most  successful  primary  teacher  in  the  Fourth  Street  School. 

The  fourth  class,  June,  1865,  numbered  14  members,  all  of  whom 
engaged  in  teaching.  Nine  of  these  are  now  teaching  in  San  Francisco, 
one  is  married,  and  one  has  gone  to  Oregon. 

Of  the  fifth  class,  II  members,  6  are  teaching  in  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Louttit  is  teaching  a  grammar  school  at  Brooklyn,  and  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  most  promising  young  teacher. 

The  sixth  class,  June,  1866,  numbered  22  members,  all  of  whom 
engaged  in  teaching.  Fourteen  of  these  are  now  teaching  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Silas  A.  White  is  Principal  of  the  Shotwell  Street  School, ~  and 
Ervin  D.  Humphrey,  Principal  of  the  Mission  Grammar  School. 

Of  the  seventh  class  (31,)  June,  1867,  all  engaged  at  once  in  teaching. 
Mr.  Shipley  engaged  as  teacher  in  the  San  Francisco  Industrial  School. 
Miss  Heydenfeldt  was  employed  in  the  Normal  Training  School,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  class  are  successfully  engaged  in  teaching  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  graduates,  110.  55  are  now  teaching  in  San 
Francisco.  All  but  13  are  teaching,  and  have  been  teaching  since  their 
graduation. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
SeveMteenih  fiscal  year^  1865-6. 


For  what  purpose  expended. 


Amount. 


Appropriation  for  17th  fiscal  year  

Salary  of  George  W.  Minns  $2,750  00 

Salary  of  H.  P.  Carlton   2,050  00 

Salary  of  Miss  E.  W.  Houghton.   1,380  00 

Stationery,  books,  etc   178  40 

Salary  of  assistant  in  Training  School,  for  months 

of  February,  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  1867  425  00 
Salary  of  assistant  in  Training  School  from  tSep- 

tember  24,  1865,  to  January,  1866   270  00 

For  apparatus   60  00 

Incidental  expenses  ',.      387  75 

Balance  of  appropriation  unexpended  


$8,000  00 


7,451  15 


$548  85 


REPORT  OP  THE  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Eighteenth  fiscal  year,  1866-7. 


For  what  purpos 

e  expended. 

Amount. 

Unexpended  balance  of  appropriation,  17th  fiscal 


year   $548  85 

Appropriation  for  18th  fiscal  year   8,000  00 

 $8,548  85 

Salary  of  H.  P.  Carlton  $2,500  00 

Salary  of  Miss  E.  W.  Houghton    1,300  00 

Salary  of  Mrs.  C.  R.  Beales    1,000  00 

Salary  of  assistant  in  Training  School   1,000  00 

Bill  of  stationery  and  supplies   330  60 

Bill  of  incidentals   364  70 

Salary  of  Miss  Mary  Heydenfeldt   50  00 

  6,545  30 


Balance  of  appropriation  unexpended, 


$2,003  55 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THE    GRADUATING  CLASSES  OF  CALIFORNIA  STATE  NORMAL 

SCHOOL. 


First  Graduatinrf  Class,  1863. 


Name. 


From  what  county 
entered. 


Present  residence  and  position. 


Comstock,  Bertha.. 
Fink,  P.  Augusta.., 

Hart,  J^ellie  

Mails,  Louisa  


San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 


.Sprini 


..Potrero  School. 
Yallej  Primary, 

 Married. 

 Deceased. 


Total  4. 


Second  Graduating  Class,  May,  1864. 


Name, 


From  what  county 
entered. 


Present  residence  and  position. 


Ashbrook,  M.  V  

Baldwin,  Ellen  S  

Beverly,  Victoria  

Carey,  Susie  D.  L  

Cummings,  Clara  A.,. 

Clayton,  Julia  

Day,  Jennie  O  

Grant,  Ellen  G-  

Goldsmith,  Mary  

Jewett,  Annie  S  

Jewett,  Lizzie  B  

Krauth,  M,  Augusta  . 
Kimball,  Adrianna  L 

Norton,  Mary  J  

Smith,  Jennie  

Scott,  Minnie  

Solomon,  Eva  

Wade,  Margaret  

Williams,  Mary  E  .... 


Solano  

San  Francisco.. 
Santa  Clara.... 

Santa  Clara  

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 

Santa  Clara  

Nevada  

San  Francisco. 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Clara  

El  Dorado  

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 


...Public  School,  Walnut  Creek. 

 Broadway  Primary. 

 Married. 

..Head  Ass't  Union  Gram..  S.  F. 

 Union  Primary. 

 Married  ;  taught  1  year. 

 Married;  taught  1  year. 

...Montgomery  Street  Primary. 

 Married ;  not  teaching. 

 Cit}^  School,  San  Francisco. 

 Lincoln  Grammar  School. 

..Broadway  Primary,  San  Fran. 

 Orphan  Asylum. 

 Spring  Y alley  Primary. 

 Tehama  Street  Primary. 

 Married. 

 Taught  1  year;  married. 

 Rincon  Grammar  School. 

 Eighth  Street  Primary, 


Total 


15 


19 
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Third  Graduating  Class,  December,  1864. 


Name. 


From  what  county 
entered. 


Present  residence  and  position. 


Allyne,  Lucinda  

Broadbent,  Elijah.. 
Bradshaw,  Wm.  E 

Davis,  Sadie  

Field,  Carrie  P  

Girvin,  Minnie  

Kennedy,  Annie  E, 

McBride,  H.  E  

Sawyer,  Philena  


San  Francisco. 

Sierra  

Placer  

San  Francisco. 
Santa  Cruz.... 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Tulare  

San  Francisco. 


 Not  teaching. 

 Grass  Valley. 

 Monmouth,  Oregon. 

....Fourth  Street  Primary,  S.  F. 

 Spring  Valley  Grammar. 

 Married  ;  not  teaching. 

 El  Dorado  County. 

Sub-Master  Washington  Gram'r. 
 ;  Not  teaching. 


Total  9. 


Fourth  Graduating  Class,  June,  1865. 


Name. 


From  what  county 
entered. 


Present  residence  and  position. 


Campbell,  Cornelia  E 
Cameron,  Augusta  S.. 

Gibbons,  Anna  

Jordan,  Maggie  L  

Jourden,  Annie  M  

Littlefield,  A.  Nellie.. 
Morgan,  Florence  A., 
Menges,  Caroline  A.. 
Mills,  Sophronia..^..., 

Nichols,  F.  A.  E  

Pershin,  George  S  

Perkins,  Mary  

Soule,  Fanny  , 

Youngberg,  Mary  


Sonoma  

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco., 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Joaquin.... 
San  Francisco.. 

Humboldt  

Placer  

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 


 Cosmopolitan  School,  S.  F. 

...Kincon  Primary  School,  S.  F. 
Fourth  St.  Prim'y  School,  S.  F. 
Market  St.  Prim'y  School,  S.  F. 
Market  St.  Prim'y  School,  S.  F. 
..Lincoln  Primary  School,  S.  F. 

 Married;  never  taught. 

 Not  teaching. 

 Married:  not  teaching. 

 Tehama  Primary,  S.  F. 

 Oregon. 

 Placer  County. 

...Cosmopolitan,  San  Francisco. 
 San  Jose. 


Total 


14, 
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Fifth  Graduating  Class,  December,  1865. 


Name. 


From  what  county 
entered. 


Present  residence  and  position. 


Doiid,  Nettie  

Estabrook,  Mary  H... 

Frissell,  Sarah  A  

Greer,  Jennie  E  

Hall,  Mary  E  

Kennedy,  Joseph  F.... 
Louttit,  J.  Alexander. 

Megerle,  Louis  J  

O'Conner,  Maria  

Pasco,  Mary  

Williams,  Sabrina  A.. 


San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 

San  Mateo  

San  Francisco 

Alameda  

Calaveras  

San  Joaquin... 
San  Francisco 


 Denman  Grammar  School. 

Union  Primarj^,  San  Francisco. 
....Eighth  Street  Primary,  S.  F. 


 Los  Angeles  County  School. 

 Mountain  Yiew  Grammar. 

...Principal  Brooklyn  Grammar. 

 University  of  the  Pacific. 

Mission  Grammar.  San  Francisco 
San  Francisco.. iTehamaPrimar}^, San  Francisco. 
Yuba  Gone  East. 


Total  IL 


Sixth  Graduating  Class,  June,  1866. 


Name. 


From  what  county 
entered. 


Present  residence  and  position. 


Carswell,  Abbie  A  

Campbell,  Amy  E   

Flint,  AlmiraT  

Garrison,  Gazena  A  

Gummer,  Lillie  E  

Humphrey,  Ervin  D  

Holmes,  Annie  M  , 

Morgan,  Mary  J  

Morgan,  Lizzie  A  

Miller,  Sarah  E  

Metcalf,  Mary  F  

Moulthrop,  Mary  S  

Olinger,  Abner  F  

Piper,  Frances  B  , 

Kogers,  Arthur  

Simon,  Frances  

Soule, -Maria  L  

Stephenson,  Charlotte  F 
Trowbridge,  Nelson  S... 

White,  Elizabeth  

White,  Silas  A  

York,  Elizabeth  


San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 

Solano  

San  Francisco.. 

Sacramento  

Sacramento  

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 

Santa  Cruz  

San  Francisco.. 

Santa  Clara  

San  Francisco.. 

Placer  

Sacramento  

Amador  

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 


 ..Stockton  City  School 

Greenwich  Street  Primary,  S.  F. 
Denman  Primary, San  Francisco. 

 City  School,  San  Francisco. 

 Denman  Primary,  S.  F. 

 Principal  Mission  Grammar. 

 Lincoln  School. 

 Shotwell  School. 

 Tehama  Primary. 

...Cosmopolitan,  San  Francisco. 

 San  Felipe  Public  School. 

Rincon  Primary,  San  Francisco. 

 Napa  County  Public  School. 

 Not  teaching. 

 Santa  Clara  County  School. 

 Spring  Yalley  Grammar. 

 Teaching  Private  School. 

 Married ;  teaching. 

 Public  School. 

 City  School. 

...  Prin.  Shotwell  St.  School,  S.  F. 
...Cosmopolitan,  San  Francisco. 


Total 


,22, 
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Seventh  Graduating  Class,  June,  1867. 


Name. 


From  what  county  I 
entered. 


Present  residence  and  position. 


Ashley,  Julia  Y.  (D)  

Anderson,  Sarah  E.  (3).. 
Bevans,  Maggie  E.  (1)... 

Bigsby,  Emriia  (2)  

Beers,  Adrianna  L.  (3)... 

Chase,  Carrie  M.  (1)  

Childs,  Charles  W.(D)... 
Chapman  E.  Mattie  (2).. 

Clayton,  Kate  J.  (2)  

Clark,  Mary  P.  (H)  

Estabrook,  Hattie  J.  (2).. 
Featherly,  Henrietta  (2) 

Gaddis,  Annie  D.  (3)  

Grermain,  Clara  (2)  

Gray,  Anna  L.  (2)  

Hart,  Mary  T.  (1)  

Heydenfeldt,MaryG.  (2) 

Harvey,  Ella  M.  (3)  

Kennedy,  James  G.  (D).. 

Lewis,  Cioelia  M.  (1)  

Locke,  Hattie  B.  (3)  

ISTewell,  Lissie  A.  (3)  

Owens,  ^Tellie  M.  (1)  

O'Brien.  Kate  (3)  

Powell,  Howell  (L)  

Eoberts,  Ella  A.  (2)  

Smith,  Flora  C.  (1)  

Smith,  Grace  (2)  

Shipley,  John  C.  (D)  

Wright,  Ada  E.  (2)  

Wooll,  Hattie  L.  (3)  


Contra  Costa... 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 

Sonoma  

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 

El  Dorado  

Sonoma  

San  Francisco.. 

Alameda  

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 

Yolo  

Contra  Costa  .. 
San  Francisco.. 

El  Dorado  

San  Francisco.. 

Alameda  

Santa  Clara  

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 

Sonoma  

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 

Yuba  

El  Dorado  

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 

Sonoma  

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 


 Pacheco  Public  School. 

Primary  School,  San  Francisco. 
Primary  School,  San  Francisco. 

  Public  School. 

 City  School. 

 San  Jose  Institute. 

 County  Sup't,  El  Dorado. 

 Public  School. 

 Santa  Clara  Public  School. 

 Public  School. 

....Fourth  Street  Primary,  S.  F. 

 San  Bruno  School. 

 Woodland  Public  School. 

 Pacheco  Public  School. 

...Cosmopolitan,  San  Francisco. 

 Married  ;  not  teaching. 

 Training  School. 


.County  School. 
.Private  School. 


 County  School. 

.Brooklyn  Public  School. 

 Eio  Yista. 

...Clayton  Public  School. 


 Public  School,  Alameda. 

.Cosmopolitan,  San  Francisco. 
...Assistant  Industrial  School. 


.Shotwell  Street  Primary 


Total  31. 


(D)  Diploma.    (1.)  1st  Grade  Certificates.     (2)  2nd  Grade  Certificates.    (3)  3d  Grade  Certificates 
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Eighth  Graduating  Class,  November  29^^,  1867. 


GRADUATES. 

1 

Training  School 

Term  examina- 

Final  examina- 

Average  total... 

1 

Mrs.  Ada  E,  Wright,  San  Francisco*  

96 

94 

86 

92 

2 

Mr.  R.  Eames,  Santa  Cruz  County*  

88 

95 

88 

90 

3 

Miss  Roxa  S.  Cocks  San  Francisco*  

95 

83 

84 

87 

3 

Miss  Henrietta  Slater,  Sacramento  

93 

89 

80 

87 

3 

90 

90 

83 

87 

4 

Mr.  B.  E.  Hunt,  Solano*   

89 

83 

82 

85 

5 

Miss  Mary  E.  Savage,  San  Franciscof  

84 

86 

83 

84 

5 

Mr.  C.  L.  McNaughton,  El  Dorado*  

71 

97 

84 

84 

6 

92 

80 

78 

83 

7 

Miss  Martha  Lawless,  San  Franciscof  

94 

80 

73 

82 

8 

Miss  Maggie  Howard,  San  Franciscof  

94 

79 

68 

80 

*  Received  1st  Grade  State  Certificates.    |  Received  2d  Grade  State  Certificates. 


NATIOISrAL  LINCOLN  MONUMENT  SUBSCRIPTION. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  having  received  a  circular 
letter  from  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
State  of  Illinois,  soliciting  a  contribution  from  the  school  children  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  National  Lincoln  Monument,  issued  the  following  circular 
to  the  school  officers  and  teachers  of  California : 

State  of  California,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  \^ 
San  Francisco,  December  1st,  1865.  j 

Circular  to  County  Superintendents.  City  Superintendents,  Public  School  Trus- 
tees^ Teachers^  and  Pupils  of  the  Public  Schools  in  the  State  of  California  : 

The  August  number  of  the  California  Teacher,  the  official  organ  of  the 
department,  published  in  full  an  official  circular  from  the  Hon.  Newton 
Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
inviting  the  public  schools  to  join  in  a  national  contribution  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  national  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  For  various  reasons  it  was  thought 
advisable  not  to  propose  any  plan  of  organization  in  this  State  until  after 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Institute,  in  September.  By  resolu- 
tion of  that  Institute  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  State  Superintend- 
ent, to  recommend  some  plan  of  securing  subscriptions. 

To  the  eloquent  circular  of  Mr.  Bateman,  I  need  add  nothing  except 
that  the  measure  meets  my  heartiest  approbation,  and  that  I  am  confi- 
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dent  both  teachers  and  pupils  will  feel  it  a  patriotic  privilege  to  unite  in 
honoring  the  memory  of  the  great  man  so  dear  to  the  American  people. 

The  general  plan  proposed  is  expressed  by  the  following  extracts  from 
the  circular  mentioned : 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Lincoln  Monument  Association,  held  in 
the  City  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  on  the  9th  May,  it  was  un'animously 
resolved  that  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  public  schools  in  the  United 
States  be  cordially  invited  and  earnestly  requested  to  participate  in  the 
movement  now  on  foot  to  erect  in  this  city  a  National  Monument  to  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  donations  and  contributions  be  made  for  that  object  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  June,  1865,  or  so  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  by  all  the 
public  schools  of  the  country  ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  association,  held 
on  the  11th  of  May,  the  undersigned  was  authorized  and  directed,  as 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
carry  into  effect  the  foregoing  resolution,  and  to  communicate  the  views 
and  wishes  of  the  association  to  those  connected  with  public  education 
throughout  the  Union. 

"  The  honor  of  the  State  of  Illinois  is  pledged  for  the  faithful  applica- 
tion of  every  dollar  contributed  to  this  sacred  fund,  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  donors.  His  Excellency,  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  is  President  of  the  association;  Hon.  James  H.  Beve- 
ridge,  State  Treasurer,  is  the  Treasurer  of  the  association,  and  the  other 
State  officers  are  members.  The  other  corporators  are  among  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  the  State.  In  addition  to  this,  the  association 
is  a  corporate  body,  having  organized  in  strict  conformity  with  the  forms 
of  law,  and  the  Treasurer  is  under  adequate  bonds  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  duties. 

"  It  seems  especially  fit  that  the  public  schools  the  Union  should  bear 
an  honorable  part  in  this  grand  demonstration  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was  emphatically  the  friend  of  the  people,  from  whom 
he  rose,  and  among  whom  was  his  own  early  lowly  home.  And  it  is  for 
the  people,  not  for  a  class  or  caste,  not  for  a  privileged  few,  but  for  the 
toiling  millions,  for  the  whole  people,  that  common  schools  exist  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  the  people's  colleges,  a  prime  necessity  of  a 
republican  government,  and  as  Mr.  Lincoln  once  said  to  the  writer,  '  The 
mightiest  enemy  on  earth  to  despotism  and  tyrannies  of  every  name.' 
At  another  time,  after  his  first  election  to  the  presidency,  he  said  to  me : 
'  Look  well  to  the  public  schools;  they  can  do  more  than  I  for  the  safety 
of  the  Union.' 

"  This  great  and  good  man  has  gone  to  his  rest ;  his  work  is  done ;  he 
saved  the  republic,  and  his  ashes  repose  in  the  great  State  which  he  loved 
BO  well,  and  which  ever  delighted  to  trust  and  honor  him.  And  now  let 
there  rise  to  his  memory  on  the  spot  where  sleeps  his  hallowed  dust,  a 
monumental  column  that  shall  fitly  symbolize  b}'  its  chaste  and  simple 
design,  its  august  proportions,  its  majestic  beauty,  and  its  towering 
height  and  solid  grandeur,  the  nation's  regard  for  the  spotless  integrity, 
illustrious  public  services,  unflinching  heroism,  and  imperishable  fame  of 
her  murdered  and  martyred  President,  Abraham  Lincoln." 

I  recommend  the  following  plan  of  action  by  the  public  schools  of  this 
State : 

Let  all  the  subscriptions  by  public  school  children  be  limited  to  one 
DIME,  80  that  the  poorest  child  may  be  able  to  contribute  as  mucli  as  the 
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richest,  and  that  no  envious  feelings  be  excited  by  the  amount  contrib- 
uted. Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  the  people,  and  let  the  children 
of  the  people  share  equally  in  honoring  his  memory.  The  object  of  the 
contribution  is  not  so  much  to  secure  money,  as  to  touch  the  chords  of 
patriotism,  by  honoring  the  memory  of  one  who  served  his  country  with 
so  true  a  purpose  and  so  sublime  a  faith.  Let  the  names  of  all  school 
children  who  contribute  ten  cents  for  the  fund,  be  enrolled  on  a  page  of 
the  "  General  Eecord  "  of  the  State  School  Reguter^  under  the  heading 
"  Subscribers  to  the  National  Lincoln  Monument." 

Let  the  teachers  contribute  whatever  sum  they  may  choose  to  give. 
It  is  hoped  that  most  who  hold  "State  Diplomas"  will  secure  a  life- 
membership  certificate  by  contributing  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  in  national 
currency.  It  is  desirable  that  subscriptions  be  taken  in  schools  which 
are  now  in  session  during  the  month  of  December. 

Teachers  will  enter  on  the  State  School  Eegisters  the  amount  contrib- 
uted, and  forward  the  money  to  their  County  or  City  Superintendent, 
who  will  give  a  receipt  for  the  amount  and  enter  the  same  on  a  record 
to  be  preserved  in  his  ofiice.  During  the  month  of  January  the  County 
Superintendent  will  forward  all  sums  so  received  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  with  the  name  of  each  school  contributing,  the 
name  of  the  teacher,  and  amount  raised.  All  sums  received  by  the  State 
Superintendent,  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  pages  of  the  California 
Teacher. 

The  Saperintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  will  forward 
the  contribution  of  California  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Illinois, 
who  will  see  that  credit  is  given  on  the  official  records  of  the  association, 
and  that  proper  recognition  is  furnished  under  seal  of  the  association  by 
certificate,  diploma,  or  otherwise. 

This  plan  is  Submitted  to  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of  California, 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  meet  their  general  approval.  Let  the  teachers 
be  interested,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  school  children  of  this  State 
may  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  uniting  with  the  great  army  of  three 
millions  of  public  school  children  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent  in 
honoring  the  illustrious  dead. 

The  year  which  is  soon  to  close  has  brought  peace  to  the  nation,  pros- 
perity to  the  people,  and  a  stronger  faith  in  our  American  system  of 
free  schools  ;  in  what  more  appropriate  manner  can  we  manifest  our 
gratitude  than  by  uniting  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  a  man,  the 
influence  of  whose  life  and  character  in  favor  of  human  rights  has  been 
so  mighty  in  our  land,  and  which  will  be  felt  as  a  great  power  in  all 
future  time,  through  the  whole  civilized  world? 

JOHN  SWETT, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1866,  subscriptions  had  been  received,  as 
shown  by  the  following  tabular  statement,  by  counties. 

In  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  is  a  record  book,  showing  the 
name  of  each  school  district  and  teacher,  and  the  amount  contributed ; 
and  as  all  subscriptions  have  been  acknowledged  in  the  pages  of  the 
California  Teacher,  it  is  sufficient  for  this  report  to  give  the  amount  of 
contributions  by  counties: 
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NATIONAL  LINCOLN  MONUMENT  SUBSCRIPTION. 


Counties. 

Amount  Amount 
received  in    received  in 
coin.  currency. 

Counties. 

Amount 
received  in 
coin. 

Amount 
received  in 
currency. 

$  18  95 
34  20 
25  80 
18  65 
4  50 
27  50 
15  50 

99  9f; 

$  5  00 
10  00 

$1,044  61 
4  SO 
24  50 
6  00 
3  00 
6  00 

$148  00 

Trinity   

Yolo  

El  Dorado  

14  00 

$1,088  91 

$148  00 

JO  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
2  50 

7  00 
5  00 

In d ividua I  su bscript'n s 

3  00 
6  00 
6  00 
147  40 
474  95 
64  70 
6  10 
5  60 
93  26 
29  10 
24  55 
17  60 

2  00 
100  00 

Ira  G.  Hoitt  

5  00 

$  52  50 
148  00 

Currency  bro'tforw'd.. 

Carried  forward  

$200  50 

$1,044  61 

148  00 

On  the  BOth  of  October,  a  bill  of  exchange  on  Messrs.  Lees  &  Waller, 
New  York,  in  favor  of  Newton  Bateman,  State  Superintendent  of  Illi- 
nois, was  purchased  with  the  contributions  in  gold,  $1,089,  for  the  sum 
of  $1,521  46,  in  currency.  Another  currency  draft  for  $200  50  has  since 
been  forwarded  to  Newton  Bateman,  making  a  total  of  $1,721  96,  the 
amount  of  the  dime  subscription  of  the  school  children  of  California  for 
this  noble  object. 

The  following  is  the  correspondence  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
money  forwarded  : 

$1,521  46. 

Treasurer's  Office,  National  Lincoln  Monument  Association, 
Springfield,  Illinois,  November  23d,  1866. 

Keceived  from  Hon.  John  Swett,  per  Hon.  N.  Bateman,  fifteen  hundred 
and  twenty-one  dollars  and  forty-six  cents,  contributed  by  the  public 
school  children  of  the  State  of  California  to  the  funds  of  said  associa- 
tion. 

J.  H.  BEVERIDGE,  Treasurer. 
Countersigned  by  O.  M.  Hatch,  Secretary. 


State  of  Illinois,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Superintendent's  Office,  Springfield,  Nov.  2od,  1860. 
flon.  John  Sweft,  Superintendent  I*uhli.c  Instruction^  Son  Francisco^  OaL: 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  just  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  communication 
of  the  thirtieth  ultimo,  with  Bank  of  California's  exchange  (8,751)  on 
Messrs.  Lees  and  Waller,  New  York,  for  fifteen  hundred  an(l  twenty-one 
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dollars  and  forty-six  cents,  currency,  being  amount  of  contributions  of 
the  public  school  children  of  the  State  of  California  for  the  "  National 
Lincoln  Monument  Association/'  Herewith  please  find  the  receipt  of 
Hon.  James  H.  Beveridge,  Treasurer  of  said  association,  and  counter- 
signed by  Hon.  0.  M.  Hatch,  Secretary.  I  cannot  close  this  letter  of 
acknowledgment  without  expressing  to  you  the  deep  sense  of  obligation 
and  gratitude  entertained  by  the  entire  association  towards  you  for  your 
earnest,  disinterested,  and  patriotic  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  enterprise 
which  we  have  in  view.  And  I  beg  that  you  will  accept  for  yourself  and 
all  who  have  co-operated  with  you  in  this  labor  of  love  and  patriotism, 
and  especially  to  the  dear  school  children  oi  California,  who  have  so 
touchingly  testified  their  love  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  sincere  thanks 
of  the  association,  and,  I  may  say,  of  the  whole  loyal  people  of  Illinois. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

NEWTON  BATEMAN, 
Sup't  Public  Instruction,  and  member  N.  L.  M.  Association. 

$200  50. 

Treasurer's  Office,  National  Lincoln  Monument  Association,  ) 
Springfield,  Illinois,  December  5th,  1866.  J 

Eeceived  from  Hon.  John  Swett,  per  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  two 
hundred  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  contributed  by  children  of  the  public 
schools  of  California,  to  the  funds  of  said  association. 

J.  H.  BEYERIDGE,  Treasurer. 

Countersigned  by  O.  M.  Hatch,  Secretary. 


State  of  Illinois,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  | 
Superintendent's  OflSce,  Springfield,  Dec.  8th,  1866.  J 
Hon.  John  Swett^  Superintendent  Public  Instruction^  San  Francisco,  Cal : 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  communication  of 
the  ninth  ultimo,  with  exchange  of  Bank  of  California  (3,753)  on  Messrs. 
Lees  and  Waller,  New  York,  for  two  hundred  dollars,  currency,  and  fifty 
cents,  postal  currency,  being  balance  of  amount  of  contributions  of  the 
public  school  children  of  the  State  of  California  for  the  "  National  Lin- 
coln Monument  Association."  Herewith  please  find  the  receipt  of  Hon. 
James  H.  Beveridge,  Treasurer  of  said  association,  countersigned  by 
Hon.  O.  M.  Hatch,  Secretary. 

The  original  of  draft  3,731,  for  $1,521  46,  was  duly  received  and 
acknow^ledged  on  the  twenty-third  ultimo. 

Very  truly  yours, 

NEWTON  BATEMAN, 
Sup't  Public  Instruction,  and  member  N.  L.  M.  Association. 

A  supplemental  subscription  of  $42  50  was  forwarded  at  a  later  date, 
for  which  no  receipt  has  yet  been  received. 
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AGEICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  few  brief  hours  of  closing  this  report  allow  only  an  allusion  to 
the  establishment  of  the  institution.  In  fact,  the  contemplated  action 
of  the  Commissioners  renders  it  unnecessary.  In  m}^  last  report  I  made 
the  following  remarks : 

While  I  appreciate  fully  the  advantages  of  higher  public  institutions 
of  learning,  1  feel  called  jj.pon  in  behalf  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
State,  to  enter  my  earnest  protest  against  burdening  the  State  with  the 
support  of  a  university  until  she  has  established  a  system  of  free  public 
schools,  which  shall  extend  to  all  her  children  the  advantages  of  an 
elementary  education.  The  highest  good  of  the  greatest  number  is  the 
foundation  principle  of  our  educational  system,  as  well  as  of  our  Govern- 
ment. When  the  State  has  provided  for  every  child  the  means  of  a 
common  education,  then  let  high  schools  and  State  universities  be  estab- 
lished ;  and  until  then,  let  private  institutions  and  colleges  already 
established  furnish  the  means  of  a  higher  education. 

The  State  last  year,  for  the  first  time,  gave  every  child  the  right  of  a 
free  school^  and  now,  with  some  propriety,  may  proceed  to  endow  a  State 
university.  I  also  recommended  connecting  the  school  with  some  exist- 
ing institution,  instead  of  locating  it  in  some  remote  rural  district  as  a 
farm  school,  to  yield  nothing  to  the  State  but  a  crop  of  mammoth  bills. 
For  the  purpose  of  information,  I  quote  from  Bateman's  Illinois  report 
a  condensed  statement  of  the  disposition  of  the  agricultural  college 
grants  made  by  the  several  States  : 

"  New  Hampshire. — This  State  has,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  land  scrip, 
established  agricultural  and  mechanical  departments  in  connection  with 
'  Dartmouth  College.' 

"  Vermont. — The  proceeds  of  the  grant  were  turned  over  to  the  'Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,'  an  existing  institution,  located  at  Burlington,  under 
an  Act  of  the  Legislature  establishing  it  as  the  '  University  of  Vermont 
and  State  Agricultural  College.'  The  institution  was  placed,  to  a  large 
extent,  under  the  control  of  the  Legislature,  and  new  courses  of  study, 
embracing  such  branches  as  were  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  Congress, 
were  added  to  the  already  existing  classical  department. 

"  Ma.ssachusetts. — This  State  has  founded  a  separate  and  independent 
institution,  entitled  the  'Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,' (Chapter 
220,  Acts  of  1863.)  The  Trustees  have  purchased  a  valuable  tract  of 
land  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  the  best  agricultural  region  of  the 
State,  and  expect  to  be  ready  to  receive  students  next  September.  To 
this  college  two  thirds  of  the  avails  of  the  United  States  land  scrip  have 
been  appropriated.  Provision  is  made  for  giving  instruction  in  mechani- 
cal science  in  the  '  Institution  of  Technology,'  recently  founded  in  Boston, 
and  to  this  the  remaining  one  third  of  the  avails  of  said  scrip  is  appropri- 
ated, 

"  Rhode  Mand. — This  was  the  first  State  having  no  public  lands  within 
its  limits,  which  accepted  the  grant  of  land  made  by  the  United  States; 
it  accepted  it  at  the  January  session,  1863,  and  on  the  23d  day  of  said 
January,  assigned  the  same  to  'Brown  University,'  located  in  the  City 
of  Providence,  on  condition  of  the  Trustees  establishing  and  maintaining 
in  connection  with  said  University  a  '  college,  or  department,  the  loading 
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object  of  which  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classic 
studies,  and  incrudiug  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to  promote 
the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  of  life/  No  portion  of  the  income  arising  can 
be  applied  to  the  erecting  or  repairing  of  buildings,  but  one  tenth  may 
be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  an  experimental  farm.  Subject  to  this 
proviso,  the  college  agrees  to  educate  scholars  at  the  rate  of  $100  each 
per  annum,  to  the  extent  of  the  entire  annual  income  from  said  proceeds. 
The  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State,  in  conjunction  with  the  President 
of  the  College,  to  have  the  right  of  nomination  •  and  said  scholars  to  be 
also  entitled  to  admission  to  the  regular  classes  of  the  University. 

"  Connecticut. — The  proceeds  of  the  grant  were,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, approved  June  24th,  1863,  turned  over  to  the  corporation  of '  Yale 
College,'  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  maintenance,  in  that  depart- 
ment of  said  institution  known  as  the  '  Sheffield  Scientific  School,'  of  such 
courses  of  instruction  (including  the  courses  of  instruction  already  insti- 
tuted in  said  school)  as  shall  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  fourth  section  of  said  Act.  A  brief  sup- 
plementary Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1865,  which  directs  the 
Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund  to  expend  the  Agricultural  Fund  in 
the  purchase  of  Connecticut  State  Bonds,  which  shall  be  indorsed  'Agri- 
cultural Bonds,'  and  shall  not  be  transferable.  The  interest  (six  per 
cent.)  he  shall  pay  semi-annually  to  the  corporation  of  Yale  College,  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  the  school.  The  scrip  has  realized  1135,000,  and  its 
dividend  is  $8,100  annually.  Governor  Hawley  says :  'What  might  be 
the  wisest  course  in  a  great  State  like  yours,  (Illinois,)  where  the  avails 
of  the  fund  are  much  larger,  I  cannot  say,  but  we  are  entirely  satisfied 
that  we  have  taken  the  wisest  course.  The  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
being  a  cherished  branch  of  Yale  College,  has  all  the  strength  that  insti- 
tution can  give  it,  and  was,  before  this  aid  was  extended  to  it,  very 
nearly  such  an  institution  as  Congress  intended  to  establish.  While  the 
school  is  flourishing — having  about  one  hundred  pupils  this  winter — 
there  are  not  applications  enough  to  take  up  the  free  scholarships  which 
the  State  has  in  its  gift.    The  number  is,  however,  increasing.' 

Neio  York.— By  the  Act,  (Chapter  481,  Laws  of  1866,)  the  proceeds 
of  the  college  land  scrip  donated  by  Congress  to  the  State,  were  appro- 
priated to  the  sole  benefit  of  the  '  Cornell  University,'  an  institution  to 
which  its  munificent  founder,  Hon.  Ezra  Cornell,  had  already  given  the 
sum  of  $500,000.  By  the  terms  of  the  arrangement,  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  lands,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  location  and  manage- 
ment, are  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  State,  to  form  a  Permanent 
Trust  Fund,  the  principal  to  remain  unimpaired,  the  interest  to  be 
devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  institution  named. 

'^Ncw  Jersey. — The  grant  was  accepted  by  this  State,  by  an  Act 
approved  March  21st,  1863,  and  in  April,  1864,  an  Act  was  passed  pro- 
viding for  Commissioners  of  the  'Agricultural  College  Fund,'  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  Act  of  Congress.  The  scrip  for  the  land  was  received  by 
the  Commissioners,  viz :  the  Governor,  State  Treasurer,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Secretary  of  State,  and  Controller,  and  was  sold  by  them  at  fifty 
cents  per  acre,  and  the  proceeds  have  been  duly  invested.  The  income 
derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  scrip  is  made  payable  to  the 
Trustees  of  '  Kutger's  College,'  at  New  Brunswick,  an  old  and  successful 
institution,  by  an  Act  approved  April  4th,  1864,  which,  among  other 
things,  provides  that  said  Trustees  shall  devote  said  interest  wholly  and 
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exclusively  to  the  maintenance,  in  that  department  of  Eutger's  College 
known  as  '  Eutger's  Scientific  School/  of  such  courses  of  instruction  as 
(including  the  courses  of  instruction  already  established  by  said  Trus- 
tees) shall  carry  out  the  intent  of  said  Act  of  Congress  in  the  manner 
specially  prescribed  by  the  fourth  section  of  said  Act.* 

Penmylvania. — On  the  first  day  of  April,  1863,  an  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  passed,  accepting  the  grant  of  public  lands  by  the  United  States 
to  the  several  States  for  the  endowment  of  agricultural  colleges.  The 
Surveyor-General  of  Pennsylvania  was  by  said  Act  directed  to  receive 
and  dispose  of  the  scrip,  under  such  regulations  as  a  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, consisting  of  the  Governor,  Auditor-General,  and  Surveyor- 
General,  should  prescribe,  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  State  stocks. 
Until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Legislature,  the  annual  interest  accruing 
from  such  investments  are  directed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  'Agricul- 
tural College  of  Pennsylvania,'  for  the  endowment,  support,  and  mainte- 
nance of  said  institution,  which  was  then  and  is  now  in  full  and  successful 
operation,  being  located  near  Bellefonte,  in  Centre  County.  Its  leading 
object  is,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and 
including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  A  supplement  to  said  Act, 
approved  April  Uth,  1866,  specially  authorized  the  sale  of  one  third  of 
the  scrip,  which  has  been  done,  and  the  proceeds  invested  as  directed  in 
the  foregoing  Act  of  1863,  and  for  the  purpose  therein  indicated. 

Ohio — No  final  determination  has  jQi  been  made  by  the  Legislature  of 
this  State  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  Agricultural  Land 
Grant  Fund.  There  has  seemed  to  be  a  disposition  to  wait  until  the 
scrip  is  sold  and  the  cash  realized,  before  deciding  the  question ;  but  the 
sale  having  been  completed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  final  action  will  be 
taken  at  the  present  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  '  It  is  impossible 
to  predict  whether  the  fund  will  be  turned  over  to  some  existing  institu- 
tion, or  whether  a  separate  and  independent  institution  will  be  estab- 
lished, as  both  modes  of  disposal  have  their  ardent  supporters  in  the 
Legislature.' 

Indiana. — This  State  has  not  yet  disposed  of  a  single  acre  of  her  scrip. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  await  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  to  have  the 
law  amended  in  several  particulars,  before  oifering  the  scrip  for  sale.  It 
is  also  proposed  that  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  shall  be  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  Board,  to  determine  the  best  course  to  pursue.  It  is 
not  yet  decided  whether  they  will  locate  and  establish  a  new  college,  or 
donate  to  existing  institutions. 

'•'loioa. — '  The  proceeds  of  the  grant  have  been  devoted  exclusively  to 
one  institution  for  the  education  of  farmers  and  their  sons,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  contemplated  in  the  Act  of  Congress.  No  academical 
institutions  have  shared  in  the  fund.  An  agricultural  building  is  in  the 
course  of  construction.' 


*  "  The  New  Jersey  State  Aoiiicultural  College. — This  institution  is  really  a  depart- 
ment or  special  course  in  the  scientific  school  of  Rutger's  College,  New  Brunswick.  The  Newark 
Evening  Courier  gives  the  following  information  about  its  present  condition  ;  There  are  now  two 
classe.s  following  the  course  of  study  recommended  by  the  faculty.  The  first  class  have  studied 
the  elementary  principles  of  chemistry,  and  have  been  exercised  in  the  laboratory  in  analysis 
with  the  blow-pipe.  The  instruction  of  the  pupils  of  the  college  in  military  tactics,  required  by 
law,  was  begun  in  September,  the  department  being  tinder  the  care  of  Colonel  Josiah  11.  Kellogg, 
of  the  regular  army,  who  holds  the  a[)pointmont  of  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Military 
Superintendent.  Unusual  wisdom  was  shown  in  putting  the  College  Fund  at  once  into  praclical 
operation  through  an  established  institution,  instead  of  attempting  to  found  a  now  school.  The 
prospects  for  its  future  are  very  promising." 
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''^Missouri. — In  this  State,  the  Commissioners  have  just  finished  the 
selection  of  the  830,000  acres  of  land  to  which  it  is  entitled  under  the 
grant.  It  has  all  been  selected  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  The  Leg- 
islature has  taken  no  action  as  yet  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  land,  or 
the  establishment  of  the  college. 

^^Michigan. — In  this  State,  an  Agricultural  College  had  been  established, 
near  Lansing,  before  the  grant  was  made  (in  1855.)  and  consequently 
the  land  grant  became  merely  an  endowment  of  that  institution.  The 
lands  have  been  selected  within  the  State  limits,  and  the  minimum  price 
fixed  at  twenty  shillings  per  acre.  This  institution  is  in  successful  opera- 
tion, having  in  1866  one  hundred  and  eight  students.  The  college  farm 
contains  six  hundred  and  seventj^-six  acres.  Students  are  required  to 
labor  three  hours  per  day,  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty,  for  which 
labor  they  receive  pay.  The  tuition  is  free  to  the  citizens  of  Michigan, 
and  twenty  dollars  a  year  to  all  others. 

"  Wisconsin. — The  fund  derived  from  the  congressional  grant  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  which  has  been  re-organized 
and  now  embraces  the  college  of  arts  and  the  college  of  letters,  to  which 
professional  and  other  colleges  may  be  added  from  time  to  time.  The 
government  of  the  university  vests  in  a  Board  of  Eegents,  consisting  of 
fifteen  members,  two  from  each  congressional  district  in  the  State,  and 
three  from  the  State  at  large,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Governor.  One 
suitably  qualified  pupil  from  each  assembly  district,  to  be  nominated  hj 
the  representative  of  such  district  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  (pre- 
ference being  given  to  an  orphan  of  a  soldier  who  has  died  in  defence  of 
his  country,)  is  entitled  to  free  tuition  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  uni- 
versity. To  enable  the  Board  of  Eegents  to  purchase  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  university  for  an  experimental  farm,  and  to  improve  the 
same,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Dane  County  are  authorized  to  issue 
the  bonds  of  said  county  to  the  amount  of  $40,000. 

'^Minnesota. — The  only  action  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State  on  the 
subject  has  been  to  locate  the  college  for  which  the  grant  was  made,  to 
constitute  a  Board  of  Trustees,  and  provide  a  course  of  study.  No  steps 
have  been  taken  to  erect  a  building  or  open  the  institution.  The  action 
of  the  Legislature  establishes  a  separate  institution,  independent  of  any 
other  college  or  institution. 

"  An  analysis  of  the  foregoing  historical  statement  shows  that  nine 
States,  viz  :  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Ehode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  have  donated 
the  proceeds  of  the  United  States  land  grant  to  existing  institutions ; 
that  three  States,  viz  :  Massachusetts,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  have  estab- 
lished separate  and  independent  colleges ;  and  that  three  States,  viz  : 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Missouri,  have  not  yet  taken  any  final  action.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that  two  States,  viz  :  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan,  had  State 
Agricultural  Colleges  already  in  operation,  so  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
grant  merely  served  to  increase  their  endowments,  and  new  institutions 
were  not  called  for.  And  it  will  further  be  noticed  that  in  one  State, 
Massachusetts,  the  fund  has  been  divided,  two  thirds  of  the  income 
going  in  that  State  to  the  Agricultural  College,  and  the  other  one  third 
to  the  '  Institution  of  Technology,'  in  Boston.'' 
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THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

It  was  my  intention  to  devote  the  closing  pages  of  this  report  to  a 
statement  of  the  leading  objects  of  our  system  of  public  instruction  ; 
but  the  delay  of  county  reports,  and  the  accumulation  of  duties  incident 
upon  closing  up  the  business  of  my  term  of  office,  have  rendered  it 
utterly  impossible.  I  cannot,  however,  forbear  quoting  at  length  from 
the  last  biennial  report  of  Newton  Bateman,  of  Illinois,  in  which  I  find, 
clothed  in  eloquent  and  glowing  language,  ideas  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  value  to  all  thoughtful  men. 

"  Old  truths  need  often  to  be  restated  and  re-argued-  Radical  dis- 
tinctions, unless  frequently  re-affirmed,  lose  the  clearness .  of  their 
original  demarcation,  and  the  strongest  convictions  gradually  fade  from 
the  minds  of  men,  unless  the  supporting  evidence  is  occasionally  pre- 
sented afresh.  Popular  education,  including  its  theory,  methods,  neces- 
sity, and  characteristics,  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule;  even  its  most 
essential  principles  need  the  'line  upon  line^  of  statement  and  discussion, 
and  its  pressing  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  people,  together  with 
the  danger  of  fatal  errors,  the  'precept  upon  precept^  of  admonition  and 
warning. 

"  A  fresh  survey  of  the  field  of  public  education,  of  the  grounds  of  its 
claims  to  the  regard  of  Christian  patriots  and  statesmen,  and  the  leading 
characteristics  by  which  it  should  be  distinguished,  is  rendered  especially 
appropriate  at  this  time,  by  the  amazing  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
common  school  systems  of  the  Northern  States,  and  by  the  necessity 
and  opportunity  so  suddenly  and  wonderfully  presented  of  establishing 
the  same  or  similar  systems  throughout  the  broad  and  beautiful  lands 
and  amongst  the  disenthralled  and  waiting  millions  of  the  South. 
Whether,  therefore,  we  contemplate  the  prodigious  vigor  and  power  of 
existing  free  schools  and  free  school  systems,  or  the  extent  and  moral 
magnificence  of  the  new  fields  where  they  must  immediately  be  planted, 
the  subject  is  one  of  profound  interest.  It  is  so  because  of  the  direct 
and  enormous  influence  of  public  schools  upon  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  Ubiquitous,  hundred-handed,  myriad-voiced,  they  are  lifting 
these  northern  commonwealths  to  a  higher  plane  of  intelligence  and 
power;  and  if  pervaded  in  due  measure  by  moral  and  religious  elements, 
they  will  soon  work  out  the  problem  of  republican  liberty,  and  invite 
the  gaze  of  the  nations  to  the  grandest  type  of  Christian  civilization 
that  the  world  has  ever  beheld. 

"  At  what  should  a  State  aim  in  devising  and  carrying  out  a  sj^stem  of 
free  public  education  ?  Should  it  not  be,  comprehensively,  to  insure  and 
perpetuate  its  own  truest  and  grandest  life?  But  in  what  does  the 
noblest  life  of  a  State  consist  ?  In  what,  viewed  as  the  aggregate  of  its 
constituent  citizens,  but  the  same  elements  that  constitute  the  highest 
development  of  the  individual  man  ?  And  what  are  they  ?  Virtue,  intel- 
ligence, skill,  fidelity,  obedience,  courage,  self-reliance,  industry,  perse- 
verance, and  the  maximum  of  physical  health  and  strength. 

"  Virtue,  or  moral  goodness,  because  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  right 
character,  and  the  only  assurance  that  the  powers  conferred  by  education 
will  not  be  perverted  to  bad  or  destructive  ends.  The  Bible  teaches 
that  '  the  fear  of  God  is  the  heginning  of  wisdom,^  and  all  history  and 
experience  confirm  the  declaration.  Intelligence,  or  understanding,  that 
the  forces  of  life  and  nature  may  be  comprehended,  grasped,  and  made 
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subservient  to  the  will.  Skill,  or  familiar  knowledge  united  with  dex- 
terity of  execution,  in  order  that  the  powers  of  art  and  science  may  be 
readily  and  effectively  applied  to  practical  purposes.  Fidelity,  or  a 
careful  and  exact  observance  of  duty,  as  the  essential  ground  of  confi- 
dence, that  trusts  reposed  will  be  loyally  kept  and  obligations  assumed 
faithfully  performed.  Obedience,  or  submission  to  lawful  authority, 
because  without  this  there  can  be  no  order  or  government,  divine  or 
human,  and  because  those  only  are  fit  to  command  who  have  first  learned 
to  obe}'.  Courage,  so  that  dangers  and  difficulties  may  be  fearlessly  and 
firmly  encountered,  and  sufferings  endured  with  manly  fortitude.  Self- 
reliance,  without  which  the  emergencies  of  life  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  cannot  be  successfully  battled  with.  Industry,  because  it  is  the 
touchstone  of  success,  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  the  secret  of  happiness. 
Perseverance,  because  it  is  better  than  genius,  surer  than  fortune, 
stronger  than  impulse  :  the  lumbering  tortoise  that  in  the  end  outstrips 
the  nimble  hare ;  and  a  sound  and  vigorous  body,  because  without  it  all 
the  rest  will  be  but  the  precious  freight  of  a  decayed  and  staggering  ship 
which  the  first  tempest  will  send  to  the  bottom  forever. 

"Possessed  of  these  elements,  does  not  a  man  truly  live ;  is  he  not 
noble,  full  of  ready  and  stalwart  power?  And  when  the  State,  the  body 
politic,  is  composed  of  such  men,  is  not  its  highest  life,  its  strength,  and 
grandeur,  and  glory,  an  assured  thing?  Can  such  a  State  decay  or  die? 
VVill  not  fresh  tides  of  mental,  moral,  and  physical  vigor  perpetually 
flow  into  the  heart  of  such  a  State,  and  be  thrown  back  again  with 
mighty  arterial  throbs  vitalizing  the  remotest  extremities?  How  firm 
the  step,  how  magnificent  the  march  of  such  a  State  to  greatness  and 
power.  Every  man  and  woman  a  worker  in  some  field  of  mind,  of 
nature,  or  of  art;  not  a  drone  in  the  hive.  ^  Fervet  opus — instant  ardentes 
Tyrii.^ 

•'No  dead  weights  upon  the  wheels  of  progress;  each  contributing 
something,  in  however  subordinate  a  sphere,  to  the  common  stock  of 
knowledge,  of  virtue,  or  of  material  good.  The  Government,  recognizing 
the  sacred  trust  committed  to  it  by  the  people,  seeking  only  how  it  may 
guide,  and  elevate,  and  bless;  and  the  people  honoring  and  loving  the 
benignant  power  which  they  have  themselves  established  and  which  is 
felt  only  by  its  beneficence. 

"A  christian  and  republican  commonwealth,  then,  should  educate  its 
children  from  the  instinct  of  self-preservation ;  from  regard  to  the 
inalienable  right  of  every  child  to  the  highest  development  of  all  the 
powers  that  God  has  given  it;  and  that  it  may  duplicate,  and  re-dupli- 
cate, a  hundred  and  a  thousandfold  the  beneficent  forces  inherent  in 
the  brains  and  hands  and  hearts  of  its  citizens.  What  imagination  can 
picture  the  matchless  glory  of  that  State,  all  of  whose  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  truly  educated  ;  trained  to  use  all  of  their  best  powers  in  all 
best  ways  ?  Or  what  arithmetic  can  estimate  the  loss  to  a  State,  even  in 
outward  and  material  forms  of  prosperity,  from  their  being  but  a  small 
fraction  of  its  population  educated,  and  even  those  few  but  very  imper- 
fectly. 

"  In  every  direction  we  are  seeking  to  reach  the  maximum  material 
development.  The  treasures  of  science  and  art  subordinated  to  every 
industrial  interest,  and  poured  into  the  lap  of  commerce  and  trade. 
Chemistry  adds  fresh  exuberance  to  the  products  of  the  soil;  redeems 
from  sterility  the  rock,  the  sand,  the  swamp,  and  the  bog;  makes  two 
spires  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before ;  and  even  lends  new 
splendors  to  the  glory  tinted  flowers.    Mechanics  wrestle  with  the  laws 
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of  force  and  motion  in  search  of  new  combinations  wherewith  to  increase 
the  strength  and  deftness  of  tools  and  implements,  or  the  speed  of  the 
spindle  and  engine.  Astronomy  is  laying  more  and  more  securely  her 
viewless  highways  on  every  sea,  for  the  safety  of  navigation  and  the 
spread  of  commerce.  Invention  musters  her  thousands  of  anxious  stu- 
dents, from  the  subtle  alembic  of  whose  busy  brains  there  springs  into 
the  arena  of  human  activities,  ever  and  anon,  some  new  child  of  strength 
and  beauty,  to  swell  the  grand  procession  of  agencies  that  march  to  the 
sure  conquest  of  the  material  world. 

"  This  is  well;  it  is  grand,  inspiring.  But  the  end  of  these  is  objective — 
material.  If  it  were  possible,  these  flaming  giants  would  go  on  pulling 
down  mountains,  filling  up  valleys,  spanning  rivers  and  seas,  till  the 
earth  itself  is  belted  and  covered  with  the  trophies  of  their  power,  with- 
out ever  stopping  to  think  that  man  himself,  as  a  rac5,  is  overlooked  and 
left,  distanced  by  the  genius  of  a  few,  a  pigmy  and  a  dwarf  I  rejoice 
that  there  are  giants  in  these  days,  to  pile  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  and  break 
through  the  iron  barriers  of  nature  to  compass  their  ends. 

"  But  when  will  the  cold  philosophy  of  economists  and  statesmen  be 
transfused  with  the  glowing  truth  that  the  noblest  end  of  human  effort 
is  the  development  and  elevation  of  man  himself?  When  shall  we  acknowl- 
edge that  any  system  which  ignores  this  divine  truth  is  at  best  but  a 
splendid  failure — a  firmament  without  a  sun  ?  It  was  for  man^  not  for 
jeweled  crowns  and  mitered  heads  ;  not  for  the  luster  of  arts  and  arms; 
not  for  the  golden  pomp  of  commerce,  wafting  her  treasures  from  every 
clime;  not  for  thrones  and  courts;  not  for  presidents  and  kings,  or  a 
titled  nobility ;  not  for  millionaires  of  the  plough,  or  loom,  or  counting- 
house  ;  not  for  the  children  of  the  favored  few ;  not  for  any  form  of  gor- 
geous materialism  in  kingdom,  empire,  or  republic ;  not  for  these,  but  for 
man^  as  a  race;  for  man,  instinct  with  quenchless  emotions  and  imperish- 
able attribute  of  mind  and  soul;  for  man  as  the  heir  of  immortality  and 
eternal  life ;  it  was  for  hhii  that  Jesus  bowed  his  gracious  head  and  died, 
two  thousand  years  ago.  How  slowly,  have  we  learned  those  elements 
of  national  life  and  glory,  as  well  as  of  personal  salvation  and  eternal 
life,  which  He  quietly  proclaimed  upon  the  mountains  of  Judea.  And 
yet  I  believe,  as  devoutly  as  I  believe  in  God,  that  there  is  no  other  doc- 
trine of  national  life  and  duty,  given  under  heaven  or  among  men, 
whereby  we  or  any  other  people  can  be  morally  or  politically  saved.. 
Governments  are  made  for  men,  not  men  for  the  governments.  Man,  in 
his  intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  religious  natures  ;  in  his  elevation, 
purification,  and  immortal  destiny,  must  be  the  beginning  and  end  of 
all  statesmanship  that  hopes  long  to  have  either  the  confidence  of  men 
or  the  favor  of  God. 

"  Mankind,  by  a  common  impulse,  blast  with  scorn  the  wretch  who 
turns  without  pity  or  succor  from  a  naked,  starving  fellow-being.  Is 
there  any  nakedness  like  that  of  the  mind?  any  gnawings  of  hunger 
like  those  of  a  starving  soul  ?  And  again  I  say,  the  ground  of  obligation 
to  rescue  is  the  same  in  both  cases  :  need,  capacity  and  impotence  on  the 
one  hand,  and  ability  on  the  other. 

"  The  moral  and  spiritual  natures  of  children  should  receive  their  due 
proportion  of  culture;  first,  because  they  all  have  such  natures,  and 
second,  because  it  is  irrational  and  dangerous  to  ignore  that  fact.  If  the 
argument  already  advanced  in  support  of  the  general  obligation  to  edu- 
cate, that  the  possession  of  faculties  susceptible  of  improvement  is,  a 
priori,  conclusive  as  to  the  duty  enjoined,  is  true,  then,  a  fortiori,  should 
those  elements  and  capacities  of  being  which  go  down  to  the  depths  of 
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character,  and  take  hold  upon  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  and  reach  out 
to  the  most  sacred  things  of  personal  and  social  existence,  be  recognized 
and  cared  for  simply  because  there  are  such  elements  and  capacities. 
What  would  be  thought  of  an  educational  plan  that  should  leave  out  and 
purposely  exclude  some  one  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  as  judgment, 
comparison,  imagination,  or  memory?  And  yet  here  is  not  one  fkculty 
only,  but  a  whole  range  of  susceptibilities,  an  entire  department  of 
being,  which  is  ignored  in  the  common  theory  of  public  education. 

"  It  is  irrational  to  pass  by  the  moral  and  religious  natures  of  children 
in  our  schemes  of  education ;  as  much  so  as  it  would  be  to  omit  the  heart 
in  a  scientific  treatise  on  anatomy,  or  the  main-spring  in  an  analytic 
description  of  a  watch.  For,  though  composed  of  different  constituent 
elements,  there  is  aamuch  unity  in  the  human  mind  viewed  as  a  consti- 
tutional whole,  as  tnere  is  in  the  aggregate  perfection  of  the  animal  body, 
or  of  a  watch ;  and  a  child  whose  higher  nature  is  kept  in  abeyance,  or 
is  debased  and  dwarfed,  while  the  purely  intellectual  powers  are  stim- 
ulated and  polished  to  the  highest  degree,  is  no  more  a  truly  educated 
child,  than  the  animal  organism  is  complete  without  the  heart,  or  the 
mechanism  of  a  watch  without  the  main-spring.  Such  culture  is  illogi- 
cal, one-sided  and  distorted.  The  loss,  too,  is  more  than  that  of  the 
neglected  faculties,  for  the  divinely  appointed  harmony  by  which  the  co- 
ordinate and  concurrent  development  of  the  whole  is  essential  to  the 
best  development  of  every  part,  is  broken  through,  and  the  intellectual 
powers  themselves  suffer,  through  sympathy,  with  the  inaction  and 
lethargy  of  the  moral  nature. 

"  But  it  is  also  dangerous  to  neglect  the  moral  natures  of  children  in 
shaping  a  system  of  public  education.  Eight  moral  principles  are  not 
indigenous  to  the  human  heart.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  all  history 
and  experience  are  in  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  let-alone  policy 
will  not  meet  the  case.  The  world  furnishes  no  instance  of  permanent 
moral  excellence  as  the  result  of  spontaneous  development.  All  spon- 
taneity is  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  a  child  developes,  without 
instruction,  into  a  knowledge  of  logarithms,  we  may  also  expect  him  to 
evince  an  intuitive  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  moral  virtues — but  not 
till  then.  At  least  as  much  care  is  requisite  to  implant  an  abiding 
moral  truth  in  the  heart,  as  to  fix  a  scientific  principle  in  the  brain ) 
neglect  will  leave  the  child  equally  ignorant  of  both.  A  child  must  be 
trained  up  in  virtuous  ways,  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  as 
sedulously  as  in  language  and  mathematics,  or  he  may  become  a  moral 
savage,  with  all  his  learning.  Not  only  is  there  no  self-purifying  force 
by  which  the  soul  will  expand  in  moral  beauty  of  its  own  inherent 
nature ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  such  is  the  law  of  the  moral  nature  that, 
like  the  intellectual,  it  does  not  advance,  it  will  recede;  if  it  does  not 
become  better  it  will  become  worse,  and  that  continually. 

"  Now,  if  culture  is  power,  what  security  is  there  in  entrusting  it  to 
persons  of  no  well-defined  ideas  of  right  and  wrong;  no  adequate  sense 
of  moral  obligation  j  no  inwrought  convictions  of  truth  and  duty  ?  Unless 
the  heart  becomes  warm  and  the  conscience  tender,  while  the  under- 
standing is  strengthened  and  the  intellect  rendered  acute,  who  shall  say 
that  every  weapon  drawn  from  the  arsenal  of  learning  may  not  be  hurled 
against  the  citidels  of  truth  and  justice?  That  law  may  not  sink  into 
chicanery;  statesmanship  into  trickery;  logic  into  sophistry;  liberty 
into  licentiousness ;  and  elegant  letters  themselves  into  the  means  of 
debauching  the  morals  of  the  young. 

17 
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"  I  must  not  be  understood  as  holding  that  the  tendency  of  a  purely 
intellectual  culture  \8,  per  se,  to  make  men  worse  instead  of  better.  With 
my  whole  heart  I  repudiate  such  a  notion.  It  is  at  war  with  both  reason 
and  experience ;  it  is  illogical  and  absurd.  If  children  had  no  moral  and 
8pij:'itual  nature;  no  heart  Qr  conscience;  no  affections,  emotions,  and 
sympathies ;  if  they  had  none  but  intellectual  powers  to  be  developed, 
the  claims  of  education  would  be  no  less  imperative.  Mental  culture 
lifts  men  up  from  the  swamps  and  sloughs  of  lust  and  passion ;  it  tames 
and  subdues  the  coarseness  and  savagery  of  their  animal  appetites  and 
instincts ;  it  multiplies  their  means  and  sources  of  rational  enjoyment, 
refines  their  tastes,  exalts  their  conceptions,  enlarges  their  range  of 
thought,  and  lifts  them  in  all  ways  into  a  higher  and  better  plane  of 
existence.  I  do  not,  therefore,  by  any  means  base  my  plea  for  a  more 
careful  moral  training  upon  the  ground  that  mentjS  culture  alone  is  in 
itself  to  be  feared  or  deprecated.    God  forbid 

"Again,  in  constructing  a  scheme  of  public  instruction,  an  American 
State  should  also  have  reference  to  the  child's  preparation  for  his  peculiar 
political  rights  and  duties  as  a  member  of  a  republican  commonwealth. 
We  copied  no  European  model  in  the  distinctive  constitutional  form  of 
our  government,  and  we  should  imitate  none  in  our  educational  policy. 
Not  for  the  sake  of  effecting  originality,  but  from  necessity;  because  of 
the  totally  different  relations  sustained  by  the  individual  citizen  to  the 
governments  of  the  old  world,  and  those  subsisting  between  the  citizen 
and  the  government  of  an  American  State.  The  education  suited  to  the 
political  condition  and  prospects  of  an  Austrian  or  a  Spanish  youth,  is 
as  radically  unlike  that  which  an  American  boy  should  receive,  as  the 
principles  of  aristocracy  and  absolutism  are  antagonistic  to  the  American 
doctrine  of  equal  rights  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  opinion  that  great 
injury  has  resulted  from  the  want  of  due  practical  recognition  of  this 
obvious  truth.  While  we  have  borrowed  nothing  from  the  old  world 
in  the  construction  of  our  political  system,  we  have  engrafted  many  of 
its  obsolete  and  alien  ideas  upon  our  system  of  education,  both  in  our 
colleges  and  public  schools.  There  is  one  thing  that  we  should  have 
learned  from  the  nations  of  Europe  in  respect  to  public  education  :  all 
their  systems,  such  as  they  are,  are  conceived,  designed,  and  carried  out 
with  direct  and  persistent  reference  to  the  maintenance  and  stability 
of  the  existing  political  order — of  the  government.  And  so  it  must  be 
with  us.  The  youth  of  those  imperial  and  aristocratic  States,  those  of 
them  who  are  educated  at  all,  are  filled  from  childhood  with  notions  of  the 
superior  excellence  of  their  political  systems,  of  the  sacredness  and 
inviolability  of  the  kingly  prerogatives,  and  the  baseness  and  criminality 
of  any  attempt  to  change  so  beneficent  a  system  of  things.  And  hence 
the  educated  young  men  of  Europe  are,  as  a  general  thing,  a  unit  in  the 
support  of  their  respective  forms  of  government — deeply  read  in  their 
history,  laws,  diplomacy,  and  policy,  and  wedded  thereto  with  a  tenacity 
that  nothing  can  sunder. 

"  For  infinitely  better  reasons,  we  must  seek  to  effect  the  same  thing. 
Our  youth  must  know  more  of  the  government  under  which  they  live ; 
of  its  theory,  of  the  framework  and  equipoises  of  its  fundamental  law, 
of  its  modes  and  forms  of  practical  administration,  and  of  its  illustrious 
history.  But  this  can  only  be  done  by  systematic  instruction ;  and,  for 
the  masses,  such  instruction  can  only  be  received  in  the  public  schools. 
I  deem  this  subject  one  of  transcendant  importance  in  its  bearings  upon 
our  political  future  as  a  nation.    How  wretchedly  meagre  is  the  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  government,  laws,  policy,  and  political  history  of  the  country 
possessed  by  our  youth,  when  the}^  leave  the  public  schools.  How  can 
they  respect  and  cherish  what  they  do  not  comprehend,  and  how  can 
they  apprehend  what  they  have  not  been  taught,  and  how  can  they  be 
instructed  in  what  has  not  been  provided  for  and  encouraged  by  the 
school  systems  of  the  respective  States  ? 

"  Thousands  of  educated  foreigners,  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  know 
more,  not  only  of  their  own  political  systems,  but  of  ours  also,  than  is 
taught  to  our  own  youth  in  our  public  schools.  The  elements  of  a  rudi- 
mentary education  are  of  course  the  same  in  all  ages  and  countries;  but 
when  this  preliminary  stage  is  passed — when  the  elements  of  numbers 
and  reading,  which  are  the  keys  to  all  knowledge,  have  been  mastered — 
then  the  divergency  between  the  curriculum  suited  to  monarch}^  and 
despotism  and  th^  adapted  to  a  free  republican  state  begins.  Then  we 
leave  the  domain  of  the  universal  in  national  education,  and  enter  the 
sphere  of  the  special.  And  right  here,  I  believe,  we  have  neglected  a 
great  dut}^  in  our  whole  public  educational  policy,  from  the  inauguration 
of  State  free  school  systems  until  now.  We  have  never  had  a  system  of 
public  education  distinctively  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  an  American 
republican  State.  We  have  never  seemed  to  think  it  worth  while  to  see 
that  in  addition  to  a  befitting  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  knowl- 
edge, the  whole  body  of  our  youth  are  also  familiarized  with  the  peculiar 
political  system  under  which  they  live,  and  with  their  rights  and  duties 
as  future  citizens  under  that  system.  It  has  seemed  enough  if  the  public 
schools  rendered  them  proficient  in  general  scholarship — in  reading, 
arithmetic,  and  grammar — leaving  them  to  pick  up  their  political  ideas 
at  the  street  corners,  from  partisan  newspapers,  or  still  more  partisan 
'  stump  speakers.' 

"Now,  in  one  sense  it  matters  not  where  a  child  is  taught  to  read, 
write,  and  calculate.  The  multiplication  table  is  the  same  in  France, 
Belgium,  or  Illinois.  The  Binomial  Theorem  knows  no  latitude  or  longi- 
tude. These  things  may  be  learned  in  England,  Brazil,  or  Pennsylvania. 
They  belong  to  the  realm  of  abstract  and  universal  truth.  They  do  not 
touch  the  living,  breathing  facts  and  principles  of  social  and  political 
science.  They  enter  not  at  all  into  the  tremendous  conflict  of  ideas 
which  heaves  and  surges  both  in  the  old  world  and  the  new. 

"Another  American  idea,  the  logical  offspring  of  our  institutions,  and 
which  should  have  especial  recognition  in  our  educational  plans,  is  the 
criterion  of  worth,  or  the  rule  of  judgment  by  which  we  determine  a 
man's  claims  to  consideration  and  respect.  The  questions  we  ask  are 
not,  who  is  he,  but  what  is  he?  Not  has  he  wealth,  honors,  and  titles, 
but  has  he  sense?  Not  was  his  father  a  great  man,  but  is  he  of  any 
account?  Not  what  are  his  claims  and  pretensions,  but  what  are  his 
actual  abilities  ?  Not  what  can  he  say,  but  what  can  he  do  ?  Not  where 
was  he  educated,  but  is  he  educated  ?  I  say  that  these  are  the  questions 
prompted  by  the  spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  which,  by  the  tremendous 
energy,  vitality,  and  self-reliance  that  they  beget,  and  infuse  through 
every  stratum  of  the  body  politic,  from  top  to  bottom,  sift  out  the  chaff 
of  character  from  the  wheat  as  by  a  whirlwind,  and  expose  empty  pre- 
tension to  the  nakedness  and  derision  that  it  deserves. 

"  Enterprise,  movement,  progress  j  an  intense  and  all  pervading 
activity,  are  the  palpable  and  unquestionable  characteristics  of  our 
people.  Work,  or  the  ability  and  willingness  to  work;  achievement,  or 
the  ability  and  disposition  to  achieve;  something  done,  or  the  capacity 
and  will  to  do  something;  these  are  the  short,  sharp,  and  decisive  coodi 
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tions  and  tests  of  true  American  nobility.  The  man  or  woman  who  is 
able  to  earn  a  living  by  hand  or  brain,  and  will  not  do  it,  may  starve  in 
welcome,  in  the  judgment  of  the  American  people.  We  need  no  elegant 
twaddle  about  'the  dignity  of  labor,'  and  all  that;  any  more  than  we 
need  to  be  lectured  as  to  the  necessity  of  food,  or  the  propriety  of  cloth- 
ing; we  assume  that  work  is  a  necessity  and  duty,  and  therefore  honor- 
able; and  that  voluntary  idleness  is  against  nature,  and  therefore  mon- 
strous; against  the  teachings  of  God,  and  therefore  wicked;  that  the 
obligation  to  be  useful  is  eternally  linked  with  that  of  being  virtuous 
and  good. 

"This  national  habit  of  industry,  of  considering  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  some  useful  employment  or  occupation  as  an  inseparable  con- 
dition of  public  esteem,  and  useless  indolence  as  a  disgrace  alike  to  the 
learned  and  unlearned,  to  the  millionaire  and  the  beggar,  is  a  noble 
characteristic  of  our  civilization,  to  foster  and  strengthen  which  should 
be  a  prominent  aim  in  public  education.  This  prevailing  idea  of  work,, 
as  the  duty  and  destiny  of  all,  no  less  than  the  stern  criterion  of  respect- 
ability even,  when  joined  to  the  comparatively  general  intelligence  and 
enterprise  of  our  people,  is  the  secret  of  that  rapid  and  stupendous 
development  and  prosperity  which  are  the  amazement  of  Europe  and 
the  wonder  of  the  world.  But  it  is  simply  the  first  step  towards  the 
realization  of  what  must  inevitably  follow  the  union  of  labor  and  skill, 
the  perfected  results  of  which  will  be  reached  only  when  universal 
industry  and  activity  is  conjoined  with  universal  education  ;  or,  when 
not  only  all  are  workers,  but  when  all  are  intelligent  and  skilled  work- 
ers. The  first  element  is  already,  as  I  have  said,  the  national  character- 
istic; to  secure  the  second,  or  as  close  an  approximation  to  it  as  possible, 
is  the  great  work  of  this  generation.  When  sixty  millions  of  hands, 
directed  by  thirty  millions  of  educated  minds,  shielded  by  one  loved 
national  flag,  and  moving  to  the  music  of  a  restored  and  indissoluble 
national  union,  shall  set  about  repairing  the  waste  places,  rebuilding  the 
ruined  temples,  and  developing  the  moral  and  material  resources  of  the 
countr}^,  the  millennial  day  of  the  Great  Kepublic  will  not  be  far  distant. 

"  Belated  to  the  points  just  considered,  is  another  American  idea  of 
public  education.  I  refer  to  that  general  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
of  business,  and  of  public  affairs,  which  is  demanded  by  our  peculiar 
social  and  political  sj^stem.  Here,  too,  the  relations  of  an  American  citi- 
zens to  the  body  politic,  and  to  the  government,  have  no  parallel  in  the 
old  world,  and  the  educational  preparation  to  meet  and  fulfil  those  rela- 
tions must  therefore  be  unborrowed  and  peculiar.  In  Italy,  Austria,  or 
Eussia,  the  peasant  knows  beforehand,  with  almost  unerring  certainty, 
what  sort  of  duties  his  son  will  have  to  perform,  and  within  what  sphere 
of  action  his  life  will  be  spent;  he  knows,  too,  how  humble  those  duties 
will  be,  and  how  circumscribed  and  lowly  will  be  the  province  in  which 
his  manhood  must  be  spent.  Hence,  the  demands  of  the  case  can  be 
met,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  by  an  education  almost  pre-determined 
both  in  its  range,  principles,  and  details.  His  child  can  have  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  government,  except  to  obe}'  its  mandates  and  pay 
the  tithes.  He  will  have  no  voice  in  the  discussion  of  questions  of 
finance,  commerce,  or  manufactures.  He  will  pursue  the  narrow,  beaten 
path  of  his  father,  engaging  in  the  same  or  similar  manual  labor,  living 
and  dying  in  like  obscurity. 

"How  is  it  with  the  child  of  an  American  citizen,  of  how  humble 
soever  a  condition  ?  No  sooner  docs  he  attain  his  majority,  than  tho 
ballot,  the  badge  of,  a  freeman,  nobler  and  more  potent  than  tho  Uoga 
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virilis'  of  the  haughty  Eoman,  is  placed  in  his  hand,  and  he  forthwith 
becomes  a  sovereign,  an  elector,  invested  with  the  honors,  responsibili- 
ties, and  trusts  of  citizenship ;  a  constituent  member  of  the  great  body 
politic,  personally  interested  and  identified  with  affairs  of  State;  sought 
after  by  partisans  and  candidates  for  office,  and  himself  eligible  to  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  trust.  He  may  be  called  upon  to  take  part  in  or 
conduct  the  local  affairs  of  his  neighborhood,  town,  or  village,  and  he 
must  therefore  acquaint  himself  with  their  condition  and  wants;  or  to 
preside  over  a  public  meeting  or  convention,  and  he  must  study  the  par- 
liamentary manual;  or  to  the  directorship  or  presidency  of  some  mon- 
eyed institution,  and  he  must  understand  the  principles  of  finance;  or 
to  an  interest  in  manufactures,  and  he  must  not  be  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
ject; or  to  engage  in  commerce,  and  he  must  know  something  of  the  laws 
pf  trade.  He  will  be  plied  with  the  arguments  of  statesmen  and  the 
sophistries  of  demagogues,  and  he  must  be  able  to  test  the  soundness  of 
the  one,  and  to  detect  the  fallacies  of  the  other.  The  diverse  policies  of 
protection  and  free  trade  will  be  pressed  upon  his  attention,  and  he 
should  know  something  of  political  economy.  Agriculture,  the  mechanic 
arts,  taxes,  the  currency,  and  many  other  subjects  of  public  concern, 
will  meet  him  all  along  his  course  in  life,  and  demand  a  share  of  his 
reading  and  study.  He  may  be  sent  to  the  Legislature,  and  should  not 
be  ignorant  of  the  views  of  the  people,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
will  is  embodied  in  the  forms  of  law.  He  may  be  Governor,  and  the 
position  should  not  find  him  destitute  of  some  knowledge  of  the  duties 
of  the  Executive.  Even  the  Presidenc}^  is  possible  to  him,  and  the 
national  history  and  Constitution  should  therefore  be  familiar. 

"  Besides  these,  and  a  great  many  other  spheres  of  public  duty,  in 
some  of  which  he  will  certainly  be  called  to  act,  and  in  the  highest  and 
most  difficult  of  which  he  may  be  called  to  act,  there  are  social,  moral, 
religious,  benevolent,  philanthropic,  scientific,  educational,  reformatory, 
and  innumerable  other  questions,  organizations,  societies,  movements, 
and  enterprises,  in  each  or  all  of  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  take 
some  part,  express  some  opinion,  or  exert  some  influence  ;  none  of  which 
should,  therefore,  be  wholly  neglected  in  his  general  education.  Scarcely 
a  newspaper  can  be  understandingly  read  in  this  country  (where  all  are 
readers  of  newspapers)  without  at  least  a  respectable  elementary 
acquaintance  with  all  of  these  subjects. 

"Now,  this  general  knowledge,  this  intimacy  with  the  outside  world 
of  men  and  things,  teeming  with  facts  and  truths,  old  and  new,  full  of 
intense  activities,  and  glowing  with  living  power,  is  lamentably  and 
notoriously  neglected  in  our  systems  of  public  education.  In  the  ideal 
scheme  of  common  schools  it  will  not  be  so,  but  a  truer  estimate  of  the 
comparative  value  of  what  is  taught  will  be  made,  and  a  wiser  practical 
policy  will  be  adopted.  I  speak,  of  course,  exclusively  of  common 
public  schools,  beyond  which  nine  tenths  of  our  school  children  do 
not  go. 

"  The  fact  of  the  woful  deficiency  of  the  great  mass  of  our  public  free 
school  pupils  in  the  general  knowledge  of  which  I  have  spoken  cannot 
be  denied.  It  crops  out  everywhere;  it  is  proven  on  all  occasions  where 
practical  tests  are  applied.  Never  before  were  text  books  and  methods 
of  teaching  so  perfect.  Never  before  was  what  is  taught  in  common 
schools  so  thoroughly,  philosophically  and  satisfactorily  taught.  It  is  not 
against  these  that  the  objection  lies,  but  against  the  time  uselessly  spent 
upon  subjects,  or  parts  of  subjects,  of  no  practical  value,  on  the  one  hand  ; 
and  the  entire  omission  or  neglect  of  matters  of  the  most  essential  im- 
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portance,  on  the  other.  The  school  life  of  the  great  mass  of  our  children 
and  youth  is  very  brief — only  a  few  months  or  years — and  sufficient  only 
for  the  acquisition  of  an  elementary  English  education.  Can  it  be 
doubted  that,  in  the  case  of  these,  the  time  spent  upon  such  topics  as 
repeating  decimals,  alligation,  cube  and  square  roots,  for  instance,  in 
arithmetic;  or  upon  four  fifths  of  the  minutiae  of  English  grammar — 
topics  that  require  manifold  more  time  and  attention,  relatively,  than 
the  essential  elements  of  those  sciences — could  be  devoted,  with  im- 
measurably more  advantage  to  the  scholar  and  to  the  public,  in  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  law^s  and  adminis- 
trations of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments;  to  the  explanation 
of  useful  facts  and  phenomana  in  nature,  science  and  art;  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  maxims  of  trade,  commerce  and  manufactures;  the  relations 
of  capital  and  labor;  the  filial,  fraternal,  social,  moral  and  religious 
duties  of  life,  etc.;  in  a  word,  to  the  countless  facts,  relations,  duties  and* 
principles  w^ith  which  they  must  come  into  immediate  contact  on 
leaving  school;  in  the  midst  of  which  they  must  live  and  act,  and  by 
their  knowledge  of  which  (not  by  their  expertness  in  mathematical  roots 
and  grammatical  niceties)  their  position  among  men  and  their  success 
and  usefulness  in  life  will  be  determined.  Can  anything  be  more  self- 
evident  ? 

"The  esthetic  element  is  also  essential  to  the  true  American  idea  of 
popular  education.  It  is  the  sneer  of  foreigners  that  republican  insti- 
tutions are  incompatible  with  the  refinements,  graces  and  amenities  of 
life.  They  graciously  admit  that  we  have  a  certain  rough  energy,  en- 
terprise, and  dash  of  character,  but  deny  that  we  are  in  any  proper  sense 
a  nation  of  gentlemen.  When  driven  from  every  other  disparaging  view 
of  us,  by  the  logic  of  facts,  they  take  refuge  here,  and  affirm,  as  unan- 
swerable, that  we  are  at  least  a  very  boorish  people. 

"  At  the  temerity  of  the  sweeping  charge  that  free  institutions  are  not 
favorable  to  esthetic  and  art  culture,  we  can  afford  to  smile.  We  know 
that  the  peculiar  freshness,  freedom  and  vigor  which  vitalize  democratic 
States,  opening  the  gates  of  the  beautiful  to  all,  and  wooing  all  to  the 
charmed  gardens  haunted  by  the  spirits  of  song  and  taste  and  loveliness, 
are  not  found  to  the  same  extent  under  any  other  form  of  government 
on  earth.  We  know  that  the  age  of  Pericles  was  not  onlj^  the  most 
illustrious  era  of  the  Grecian  democracies,  but  also  the  culminating 
period  of  Grecian  art.  It  may  also  be  said  that  our  nation  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  that  most  of  these  great  commonwealths  are  but  just  redeemed 
from  the  wilderness,  that  many  of  them  are  still  partly  covered  by  the 
wilderness  of  primeval  nature,  that  the  music  of  the  axe  and  rifle  must 
precede  that  of  the  harp  and  viol,  and  the  crash  of  falling  forests  that  of 
orchestral  harmonies  ;  that  the  spade  and  plough  are  senior  to  the  brush 
and  chisel — garments  for  the  body,  to  draperies  of  the  imagination — the 
blossoming  of  cereals  to  the  flowers  of  rhetoric. 

"  The  cultivation  of  this  element  is  needed  to  sweep  from  our  social 
and  public  life  those  foul  blots  of  rudeness,  coarseness,  and  profanity 
which  so  often  disgrace  us,  and  which  are  the  just  opprobrium  of  our 
civilization.  An  American  gentleman  should  be  able  to  enter  a  railway 
car,  either  with  or  without  the  protection  of  a  lady,  with  no  fear  of  con- 
tamination to  lungs  or  apparel  from  the  effects  of  the  national  habit  of 
tobacco  using.  American  ladies  should  not  be  compelled  to  shrink  from 
the  streets,  or  even  from  entering  places  of  worship  on  the  Sabbath, 
through  dread  of  an  ordeal  of  staring  impudence  or  unseemly  remarks 
from  squads  of  brazen  bystanders  gathered  for  the  purpose.    The  ears 
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of  Christian  refinement  must  not  be  shocked,  in  public  places,  by  ribald 
jests  and  wanton  blasphemies.  The  harsh  discord  of  boisterous  voices 
should  be  banished  from  our  parlors,  and  drawing-rooms,  and  family 
circles,  by  the  low,  quiet  tones  which  are  the  infallible  tests  and  accom- 
paniments of  genuine  refinement.  Cultivated  American  travellers  should 
not  be  forced  to  blush,  when  abroad,  at  the  vulgarity'  and  rudeness  of 
their  ubiquitous  countrymen.  We  should  banish  slang  from  our  match- 
less language,  and  cultivate  distinctness  and  purity  of  utterance.  We 
must  see  to  these  things,  not  because  our  depraved  tastes  and  offensive 
manners  are  displeasing  to  foreigners,  but  because  they  are  disgraceful 
in  themselves  and  a  just  reproach  to  our  country.  Let  it  be  the  aim  of 
our  public  schools  to  render  the  youth  of  all  these  glorious  common- 
wealths patterns  of  modest  deportment,  purity  of  speech,  and  refine- 
ment of  manners,  as  well  as  of  stalwart  mental  power,  practical  knowl- 
edge, and  business  energy.  So  shall  we  honor  God,  bless  humanity,  and 
receive  the  benedictions  of  posterity.'^ 


CONCLUSION. 

The  limited  time  for  the  preparation  of  this  report  since  the  statistics 
were  received,  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  make  any  elaborate  state- 
ment of  the  educational  progress  of  the  State  since  1862.  I  am,  there- 
fore, necessarily  compelled,  as  a  substitute,  to  close  by  quoting  portions 
of  m}'  address  before  the  State  Institute  last  May,  changing  it  only  by 
inserting  the  exact  figures  given  by  the  last  annual  reports  of  school  offi- 
cers, in  place  of  the  estimates  then  made. 

Since  the  Institute  of  1863,  our  public  schools  have  been  quietly  and 
peacefully  revolutionized.  In  the  grand  events  of  national  history,  in 
the  building  of  cities,  the  construction  of  roads,  the  settlement  of  land 
titles,  and  the  excitement  of  life  incident  to  a  new  State,  the  progress  of 
schools  is  hardly  noticed  except  by  those  who  are  most  directly  inter- 
ested in  them.  Then,  we  had  little  to  be  proud  of  in  our  educational 
record ;  now,  California  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  most  pro- 
gressive educational  States  in  the  Union. 

Then,  the  annual  amount  of  money  raised  for  public  schools  was 
$480,000;  now,  it  is  $1,287,000,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much. 

Then,  there  was  no  direct  State  tax  for  the  support  of  schools;  now, 
the  State  tax  is  8  cents  on  the  $100,  giving  an  annual  revenue  from  this 
source  alone  of  $120,000. 

Then,  the  State  apportionment  was  $130,000;  now,  it  is  $260,000. 

Then,  the  amount  raised  by  county  and  city  school  taxes  was  $294,000; 
now,  it  is  nearly  $600,000. 

Then,  the  amount  raised  by  district  taxes,  voted  by  the  people,  was 
$7,00U;  last  year  the  amount  was  $73,000,  or  more  than  ten  times  the 
amount  raised  in  1862. 

Then,  the  maximum  county  school  tax  allowed  by  law  was  25  cents, 
and  the  minimum  required  to  be  levied,  nothing  at  all ;  noiv,  the  maximum 
tax  is  35  cents,  and  the  minimum  tax  must  be  equal  to  $3  per  census 
child,  which  in  many  counties  requires  the  maximum  rate  of  35  cents. 

Then,  the  amount  raised  by  rate  bills  of  tuition  was  $130,000;  now,  it 
is  only  $79,000,  showing  a  rapid  approximation  to  a  free  school  system. 
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Three  fourths  of  the  pupils  now  attend  free  schools  during  the  year,  and 
all  are  secured  by  law  the  right  of  a  free  school,  either  for  three  months 
or  five  months,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  district. 

The7i^  the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  was  $328,000;  now,  it  is 
$700,000 — an  increase  of  114  per  cent. — while  the  number  of  teachers,  in 
the  same  time,  has  increased  only  31  per  cent. 

Then,  the  total  expenditure  for  schools  amounted  to  a  percentage  on 
the  assessment  roll  of  the  State,  of  30  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dol- 
lars; now,  it  amounts  to  58  1-10  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars. 

In  1862  the  amount  expended  per  census  child  was  $6  15 ;  last  year  it 
was  $12  61. 

In  1862  the  amount  expended  for  schoolhouses  was  $49,000 ;  in  1865  it 
was  $257,000.  During  the  school  years  1864  and  1865,  two  hundred  new 
schoolhouses  were  erected.  The  total  amount  expended  for  schoolhouses 
in  this  State  since  1862  is  greater  than  the  amount  for  the  ten  years  pre- 
vious. The  limitation  of  the  tax  for  building  schoolhouses,  which  was 
forced  upon  the  friends  of  the  Kevised  School  Law,  has  somewhat  inter- 
fered with  the  erection  of  buildings  during  the  past  year ;  but  this  limit- 
ation will  be  repealed  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Then,  the  average  length  of  the  schools  was  less  than  six  months  in 
the  year;  7iow,  it  is  seven  and  four-tenths  months — an  average  length  of 
schools  which  is  exceeded  only  by  Massachusetts  and  Nevada,  of  all  the 
States  in  the  Union. 

Since  then,  while  the  number  of  census  children  has  increased  twenty- 
six  per  cent.,  the  average  number  attending  the  public  schools  has 
increased  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 

The  stronger  hold  which  the  schools  have  taken  on  public  opinion,  the 
greater  skill,  earnestness,  and  enthusiasm  of  teachers,  the  consequent 
improvement  in  methods  of  instruction  and  classification,  the  use  of 
better  text  books,  the  deeper  personal  interest  of  parents,  the  neater  and 
more  commodious  houses — all  these  together  constitute  an  advancement 
which  cannot  be  expressed  by  a  contrast  of  statistics. 

Then,  we  had  no  State  educational  journal,  and  hardly  a  dozen  copies 
of  the  school  journals  of  other  States  entered  tlie  Golden  Gate  ;  7iow,  the 
California  Teacher  has  a  circulation  of  2,700  copies.  It  reaches  every 
school  officer  in  the  State;  it  goes  into  the  hands  of  every  teacher  and 
into  every  school  library.  Many  of  its  items  of  information  and  educa- 
tional articles  are  largely  quoted  and  republished  by  the  newspaper 
press,  and  the  result  is  that  the  amount  of  reading  relating  to  schools 
put  before  the  people  has  been  increased  a  hundredfold.  It  has  done 
more  to  inform  Trustees,  to  awaken  professional  pride  among  teachers, 
and  to  secure  an  efficient  execution  of  the  School  Law,  than  any  other 
educational  agency  in  the  State.  It  has  cost  the  two  editors  who  nur- 
tured its  feeble  infancy  some  anxiety  and  many  a  day's  extra  work,  but 
they  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  labor  has  not  been  given  in  vain. 

Then,  the  State  Normal  School  numbered  30  pupils;  now,  it  has  125 
enrolled,  has  graduated  121,  and  lias  sent  out  a  hundred  undergraduates. 

Then,  we  had  no  system  of  professional  examinations,  no  educational 
society,  no  organization,  and  little  professional  pride;  in  fact,  a  man 
generally  apologized  for  being  forced  to  resort  to  teaching  until  he  could 
find  something  else  to  do. 

Then,  the  "old  schoolmasters"  of  San  Francisco  were  examined  every 
year  by  doctors,  lawyers,  dentists,  contractors,  and  business  men,  to 
"  see  if  they  were  fit  to  teach  the  common  school"  they  had  been  teach- 
ing years  in  succesffion.    There  was  no  standard  of  qualification,  except 
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the  caj3rice  of  "  accidental  boards."  Throughout  the  State,  examina- 
tions were  oral,  and  in  most  cases  resulted  in  issuing  to  everybody  who 
applied  a  certificate  "to  teach  school  one  year;"  a  new  order  of 
things  prevails.  Every  Board  of  Examination,  whether  State,  city,  or 
county,  must  be  composed  of  professional  teachers  exclusively;  all  exam- 
inations must  be  in  writing,  and  in  certain  specified  studies;  and  certifi- 
cates are  issued  for  life,  or  for  a  length  of  time  proportioned  to  the  grade 
of  certificate  issued. 

California  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  in  which  teachers  have  gained 
the  legal  right  to  be  examined  exclusively  by  the  members  of  their  own 
profession,  and  we  have  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  fact.  It  has 
already  done  much  to  make  the  occupation  of  teaching  respectable.  It 
has  reiieved  good  teachers  from  useless  annoyance  and  humiliation;  it 
has  increased  their  self  respect,  stimulated  their  ambition,  and  guarded 
the  schools  against  quacks  and  pretenders. 

Concerning  this  provision  of  the  law,  Professor  William  Eiissell,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  has  been  for  many  years  the  advocate  of  professional 
certificates  for  teachers  in  the  older  States,  says  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education  : 

"  By  the  '  Eevised  School  Law,'  approved  March  24th,  1866,  profes- 
sional diplomas  are  classified  as  conferred  by  State,  County,  and  City 
Boards  of  Examination.  The  close  attention  to  details  in  these  enact- 
ments, indicates  the  careful  consideration  with  which  the  measures  con- 
templated have  been  prepared.  The  results  already  secured,  place  the 
State  of  California  on  high  vantage  ground  as  a  field  of  educational  labor, 
inviting  the  attention  of  all  worthy  candidates  for  the  office  of  teachers ; 
and  the  State  cannot  fail  to  reap  a  rich  reward  for  the  noble  spirit  of 
enterprise  which,  in  this  respect,  it  has  manifested.  Its  popular  desig- 
nation, '  The  Golden  State,'  will,  ere  many  years  shall  have  elapsed,  bear 
a  new  and  higher  meaning,  referring  to  'riches  that  perish  not  with  the 
using.'  In  coming  years,  the  other  and  older  States,  in  which  but  a  par- 
tial progress  has  as  yet  been  made  toward  the  results  already  secured  in 
California,  will  gratefully  acknowledge  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
influence  of  her  example." 

Our  School  Law  is  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  which  has  taken 
broad,  professional  ground,  by  providing  that  the  diplomas  of  State 
Normal  Schools  in  other  States  shall  entitle  the  holders  to  legal  recogni- 
tion as  teachers  in  this  State. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  already  issued  46  "State  Life  Diplo- 
mas," and  the  State  Board  of  Examination  has  granted  91  State  educa- 
tional diplomas,  valid  for  six  years;  157  first  grade  certificates,  valid  for 
four  years;  102  second  grade  certificates,  valid  for  two  years;  and  33 
third  grade  certificates,  valid  for  one  year ;  making  a  total  of  429  State 
certificates,  or  one  third  of  the  whole  number  engaged  in  teaching  in 
California. 

Throughout  the  State,  the  County  Boards  have  established  a  fair 
standard  of  qualification — the  printed  questions  of  the  State  Board  are 
generall}-  used — and  as  a  result,  the  old  teachers  have  become  ambitious 
to  secure  the  highest  grade  certificates,  competent  teachers  are  secured, 
and  the  schools  are  protected  against  incompetent  ones  whose  only  rec- 
ommendation was  that  of  teaching  for  little  or  nothing. 
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I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  the  standard  of  qualification  required 
for  the  teachers  of  ungraded  count}"  schools  in  this  State  is  uniformly 
higher  than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  the  testimony  of 
County  Superintendents  that  our  thorough  system  of  examination  has 
doubled  the  efficiency  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

Strange  to  say,  this  new  system  of  professional  examinations  was  vio- 
lently opposed  four  years  ago,  and  by  none  so  vehemently  as  by  some 
common  school  teachers. 

The  world  moves;  is  there  a  single  teacher  here  who  would  desire  to 
have  the  old  order  of  things  re-established?  But  I  never  doubted,  that 
once  established,  it  would  remain  a  part  of  our  school  system  as  long  as 
schools  were  maintained. 

It  was  my  sanguine  hope,  for  many  years,  that  in  this  new  State  teach- 
ing might  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession;  that  teachers  might 
learn  to  combine  their  strength,  respect  themselves,  command  the  respect 
of  others,  and  honor  their  occupation.  I  have  lived  already  to  see  the 
promise  of  the  future.  It  has  been  and  is  my  highest  ambition  to  ele- 
vate the  profession  of  teaching;  for  I  well  know  that  in  no  other  way 
can  the  public  schools  be  made  the  great  educators  of  the  State  and  the 
nation.  If  the  citizens  of  this  State  desire  to  have  good  schools,  they 
must  pay  professionally  trained  teachers  high  salaries.  If  they  want 
talent,  they  must  buy  it. 

Already  the  result  has  been  to  materially  raise  the  wages  of  teachers, 
and  to  increase  the  demand  for  professional  teachers,  instead  of  itiner- 
ants. 

Four  years  ago,  outside  of  San  Francisco,  there  were  not  ten  schools 
in  the  State  which  paid  an  annual  salary  of  $1,000;  now,  there  are  a 
hundred  teachers  who  receive  from  $1,000  to  $1,200  a  year. 

Trustees,  in  writing  to  the  Department  of  Instruction  for  teachers, 
say:  "Send  us  a  professional  teacher  holding  a  State  diploma,  and  we 
will  pay  the  very  highest  wages." 

The  salaries  of  good  female  teachers  have  been  materially  increased. 
San  Francisco  pays  the  highest  average  salaries  given  to  female  teachers 
in  any  public  schools  in  the  world. 

The  salary  of  the  female  assistant  in  the  State  Normal  School  is  $1,300 
a  year,  a  salary  exceeded  by  only  three  or  four  positions  in  the  United 
States.  St.  Louis  pays  the  female  Principal  of  the  City  Normal  School 
$2,000  a  year;  but  that  is  in  currency,  while  California  salaries  are  gold. 

A  dozen  women  in  this  city  are  paid  $1,200  a  year,  and  a  score  receive 
$1,000  a  year. 

It  is  only  by  raising  the  standard  of  attainments  that  the  occupation 
can  become  well  paid  and  well  respected.  Set  the  standard  high,  and 
high  wages  will  follow;  set  the  standard  high,  and  good  schools  will  be 
the  result;  set  the  standard  high,  and  teachers  will  be  content  to  remain 
in  the  schools. 

Let  all  teachers  who  act  on  County,  City,  or  State  Boards  of  Exam- 
ination, discharge  their  duty  faithfully,  without  reference  to  the  pressure 
of  friends,  or  the  complaints  of  unsuccessful  applicants,  ever  bearing  in 
mind  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  schools,  the  people  and  the  profession  of 
teaching. 

Professionally  trained  teachers,  well  paid  for  iheir  work,  will  bring  the 
schools  up  to  their  fullest  measure  of  usefulness,  and  will  secure  from  the 
people  the  most  liberal  support. 

Four  years  ago.  Count}"  Institutes  were  held  in  only  two  or  three 
counties  in  the  State;  now,  the  law  requires  one  Annual  Institute  in 
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every  county  having  ten  school  districts,  and  further  requires  that  teach- 
ers shall  attend,  and  that  Trustees  shall  allow  their  wages  to  continue 
during  the  time  of  attendance. 

In  this  particular  it  is  the  most  progressive  law  on  record.  Already 
the  Institutes  have  been  productive  of  great  good. 

Four  years  ago  there  was  not  a  teachers'  library  in  the  State,  except 
a  few  odd  volumes  in  San  Francisco. 

Now,  all  the  large  counties  have  begun  a  central  library,  and  some  of 
them  have  quite  extensive  ones. 

Four  years  ago  w^e  had  public  schools,  but  no  organized  system  of 
public  instruction. 

Now,  we  have  a  Central  State  Board  of  Education,  with  powers  more 
extensive  than  have  ever  been  given  to  the  State  Board  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union. 

But  these  powers  are  for  systematizing,  not  for  controlling  or  govern- 
ing the  schools  in  the  details  which  properlj^  belong  to  the  local  school 
officers. 

Four  years  ago  the  county  schools  were  filled  with  an  innumerable 
variety  of  different  text-books :  Arithmetics  of  every  date,  from 
Daboll's  and  Pike's  down  to  Thompson's  and  Grreenleaf  s ;  Grammars, 
from  Lindley  Murray  and  Smith,  to  Brown  and  Greene;  Eeaders,  Spell- 
ers, and  Geographies  enough  to  fill  an  antiquarian  bookstore.  These 
books  were  changed,  sometimes  as  often  as  the  teachers.  These  was  no 
possibility  of  classification  or  systematic  instruction ;  and  migratory 
families  of  half  a  dozen  children,  in  moving  about,  accumulated  extensive 
libraries  of  books,  which  represented  a  considerable  amount  of  capital 
not  very  profitably  invested. 

Now,  we  have  a  uniform  series  of  modern  books,  with  which  teachers 
have  become  familiar;  the  schools  are  classified,  and  thousands  of  dollars 
are  annually  saved  to  the  pockets  of  parents.  None  of  the  evils,  fore- 
told by  impracticable  teachers  and  Trustees,  suspicious  of  monopoly,  have 
come  to  pass.    The  only  losers  have  been  the  book  publishers  and  dealers. 

We  have  a  course  of  study,  established  by  law,  by  means  of  which 
teachers  are  enabled  to  pursue  an  intelligent  system  of  instruction,  in 
spite  of  the  prejudices  of  those  parents  who  are  too  ignorant  to  compre- 
hend the  purpose  of  a  school. 

We  have  judicious  rules  and  regulations,  established  by  law,  to  aid 
teachers  in  enforcing  discipline  and  order.  In  no  other  State  is  the 
authority  of  the  teacher  so  well  established  and  defined  by  law.  Every 
district  school  in  the  State  is  placed  under  a  judicious  system  of  general 
rules  and  regulations. 

Four  years  ago  school  statistics  were  notoriously  unreliable ;  the 
records  were  kept  without  system,  in  old  blank  books  or  on  scraps  of 
paper,  and  often  were  not  kept  at  all;  now,  every  school  is  supplied 
with  a  State  School  Register,  so  simple  in  its  style  of  bookkeeping  that 
the  most  careless  teacher  can  hardl}^  fail  to  keep  a  reliable  record. 

Then,  Trustees  wrote  their  orders  to  County  Superintendents  on  scraps 
of  paper,  without  much  regard  to  business  forms,  and  often  without  keep- 
ing any  accounts;  now,  the  neat  order  books,  in  the  style  of  bank  check 
books,  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Instruction,  allow  of  no  excuse 
for  failing  to  keep  a  financial  record  of  money  paid  out. 

Then,  the  reports  of  teachers,  Trustees,  and  Census  Marshals  were  com- 
plicated and  cumbersome,  and  were  required  to  be  made  in  triplicate 
form ;  now,  all  these  reports  have  been  reduced  to  the  simplest  possible 
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business  forms,  and  are  required  to  be  made  in  single  blanks  to  the 
County  Superintendents. 

In  1862,  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  were  allowed  the  office  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent for  distribution  ;  now,  four  thousand  copies  copies  are  published, 
and  the  law  requires  that  a  copy  shall  be  sent  to  each  Board  of  Trustees, 
each  school  library,  each  County  Superintendent,  and  that  two  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  shall  be  bound  for  distribution  to  the  School  Departments 
of  other  States. 

Then,  there  were  no  school  libraries;  now,  a  library  is  begun  in  every 
school  district,  and  a  liberal  provision  is  made  for  their  enlargement  by 
a  reservation  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  State  School  Fund  annually. 

The  influence  of  a  library  in  school  is  second  only  to  that  of  the 
teacher;  and,  in  many  instances,  the  information  self-gleaned  by  the 
pupils  from  books,  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  common  school  edu- 
cation. Books  will  give  them  a  taste  for  reading,  make  them  alive  to 
knowledge,  and  start  them  on  a  plan  of  self-culture  through  life.  A 
teacher  may  fail  in  the  discharge  of  his  dut}^,  but  the  influence  of  good 
books  is  sure  and  lasting. 

Then,  most  of  the  county  schools  were  destitute  of  maps,  charts,  and 
globes;  now,  most  of  them  are  supplied. 

Then,  all  school  incidentals,  such  as  pens,  pencils,  ink,  and  stationery, 
were  furnished  by  the  pupils  themselves,  and  as  a  consequence,  half  of 
the  children  were  generally  without  these  indispensable  articles;  now, 
they  are  furnished  by  the  district  to  the  pupils,  free  of  expense. 

Without  mentioning  in  detail  other  provisions  of  our  Eevised  School 
Law,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  has  received  the  warmest  apyjrobation 
from  the  most  distinguished  educators  of  the  United  States.  Hon.  ]*^ew- 
ton  Bateman,  Professor  William  Eussell,  Henry  Barnard,  Wm.  H.  Wells, 
John  D.  Philbrick,  John  S.  Hart,  and  many  others,  unite  in  the  opinion 
that  the  School  Law  of  California  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  some  points  decidedly  in  advance  of  any  in  the  older  States. 

Four  years  ago  the  educators  of  the  East  hardly  knew  that  public 
schools  existed  at  all  in  California.  Now,  our  reports  are  found  in  every 
large  library  and  reading-room  in  the  United  States  ;  are  in  the  hands 
of  all  the  prominent  educators  of  the  Bast;  are  sent  to  the  Departments 
of  Instruction  in  Europe;  and  are  still  requested  by  letters  which  arrive 
with  almost  every  steamer  mail.  The  President  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  desirous  of  securing  for  publication  cuts  and  plans  of  some 
of  the  best  schoolhouses  of  the  United  States,  has  just  written  to  me  to 
forward  those  of  the  Lincoln  and  Den  man  Schoolhouses. 

When  we  consider  the  generally  depressed  condition  of  business  in 
the  State  during  the  past  four  years;  the  heavy  losses  during  the  mining 
stock  mania;  the  losses  by  flood  and  drought;  the  gradual  working  out 
of  placer  mines,  and  the  consequent  depreciation  of  property  in  many 
places;  the  falling  ofl"  in  the  trade  of  many  mining  towns;  the  unsettled 
condition  of  land  titles  in  many  of  the  agricultural  sections,  and  conse- 
quently the  unsettled  condition  of  the  people;  the  slow  increase  of 
population  from  immigration,  and  at  times  its  actual  decrease  in  conse- 
quence of  attractive  mines  in  neighboring  territories,  and  the  slow 
increase  of  taxable  property — we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  unex- 
ampled progress  of  our  common  schools. 

In  the  great  work  of  settling  and  civilizing  a  now  State — in  the 
building  of  cities,  the  construction  of  railroads,  the  cultivation  of  farms, 
the  development  of  quartz  mines,  the  beginning  of  manufactures,  and 
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all  the  varied  branches  of  industry — the  influence  of  schools  is  lost  sight 
of  in  the  figures  of  material  statistics;  and  it  is  only  when  we  consider 
that  the  50,000  children  now  in  the  schools,  during  the  next  twenty 
years  will  take  their  place  in  society  as  the  workers  and  producers,  that 
we  begin  to  realize  the  latent  power  of  the  schools.  They  are  silently 
weaving  the  network  of  mental  and  moral  influences  which  underlie 
civilization;  and  when  the  children  shall  become  the  masters  of  the 
material  wealth  of  the  State,  the  influence  of  the  schools  will  begin  to 
be  evident. 

While  w^e  may  feel  gratified  with  our  progress,  we  must  not  forget 
that  much  remains  to  be  done.  Our  schools  still  fall  far  short  of  the 
work  which  is  pressing  upon  them.  We  need  better  methods  of  instruc- 
tion ;  we  need  to  educate  public  opinion  to  still  higher  appreciation  of 
the  value  and  necessity  of  education. 

The  highest  purpose  of  the  public  schools  is  to  train  the  children  to 
become  good  citizens.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  teach  the  elements  of 
an  intellectual  education.  They  have  a  higher  and  nobler  duty.  Edu- 
cation implies  development,  training,  discipline;  a  repression  of  bad 
tendencies,  as  well  as  the  culture  of  good  ones.  The  schools  should 
train  to  habits  of  obedience  and  subordination,  of  honesty  and  integrity. 
They  should  inculcate  love  of  country  and  love  of  liberty.  They  should 
teach  the  duties,  rights,  privileges,  and  honors  of  American  citizenship. 
At  present  how  imperfectly  is  this  great  work  done. 

Fellow  teachers!  the  work  is  in  your  hands.  All  the  machinerj- of 
school  law,  all  the  money  raised  by  school  taxes,  all  the  school  houses 
built,  are  of  little  avail  if  you  fail  in  the  final  work  of  actual Ij'^  forming 
and  moulding  mind  and  character.  But  your  work  is  not,  indeed,  lim- 
ited to  the  schoolroom  alone.  You  must  make  your  influence  felt  on 
society.  Attend  the  County  Institutes,  write  essays,  and  engage  in 
debates  and  discussions.  Write  for  the  local  papers.  Subscribe  lor  and 
read  carefully  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  school  journals  in  the  United 
States,  and  learn  what  is  going  on  in  the  educational  world  Instead  of 
complaining  about  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents,  visit  every  ^ 
family  in  the  district,  and  wake  up  the  fathers  and  mothers  from  their 
lethargy.  Hold  frequent  examinations  and  exhibitions,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  people  in  direct  contact  with  the  school  and  its  influences. 
Start  a  subscription  to  increase  the  school  librar3\  A  little  money 
directly  from  the  pockets  of  the  parents  will  lead  to  a  better  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  books.  Harass  the  Trustees  until  they  purchase  school 
apparatus,  furnish  new  desks,  or  build  a  new  schoolhouse,  if  one  is 
needed  If  a  special  tax  is  necessarj^,  canvass  the  district  for  it  with 
the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  a  professional  politician.  Visit  other  schools, 
read  new  works  on  education,  and  adopt  new  methods  of  instruction. 
If  you  wrap  yourselves  up  in  your  own  conceit,  and  imagine  that  nobody 
can  tell  you  anything  about  "keej^ing  school/'  you  will  never  rank 
among  the  progressives. 

If  the  teacher  be  a  man  among  men,  he  will  command  respect;  but  if 
he  confine  himself  to  the  schoolroom;  if  he  deal  onl}^  with  books  and 
boys;  if  he  write  nothing,  say  nothing,  and  do  nothing,  society-  will  be 
certain  to  estimate  him  by  value  received.  The  true  teacher  should  be 
a  thinker  and  a  doer.  The  scholarship  required  of  the  teacher  is  a  pecu- 
liar one.  There  is  a  sham  scholarship  which  prides  itself  on  diplomas, 
flaunts  Latinized  phrases,  and  ignores  plain  Saxon.  There  are  pedants 
who  hide  their  shallowness  under  the  veil  of  dullness.  Like  Wouter 
Van  Twiller,  the  old  Dutch  Governor  of  New  York,  they  gain  credit  for 
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knowing  a  vast  deal  by  saying  nothing  at  all.  But  any  teacher  with  his 
intellectual  and  spiritual  faculties  in  good  working  condition,  can  be  a 
scholar,  whether  educated  in  the  schools  or  out  of  them. 

The  teacher,  above  all  others,  should  be  endowed  with  that  force  of 
character  which  stamps  its  impress  on  all  that  comes  in  contact  with  it, 
for  he  is  tested  by  what  he  does,  not  by  what  he  knows.  A  living  man 
is  wanted,  not  a  walking  library.  He  must  kindle  other  souls  into  enthu- 
siasm by  a  spark  of  electric  fire  from  his  own. 

It  is  often  said  that  teaching  narrows  the  mind,  belittles  the  man,  and 
makes  him  merely  a  dray-horse  in  the  monotonous  round  of  the  limited 
circle  of  th(3  schoolroom.  It  may  be  so — it  sometimes  is  so  ;  but  it  is  not 
a  necessary  result,  if  the  teacher  have  in  him  any  elements  of  progres- 
sion. The  same  holds  true  of  other  professions  and  occupations  ;  the 
thinker  grows,  and  the  imitator  dwarfs  and  sinks  into  a  retailer  of  sec- 
ond hand  thoughts. 

While  teachers  devote  themselves  to  the  training  of  boys  and  girls, 
let  them  not  neglect  their  own  mental  and  spiritual  d-evelopment,  bear- 
ing in  mind,  with  Plato,  that  "  man  cannot  propose  a  holier  object  of 
study  than  education,  and  all  that  appertains  to  education." 

We  are  apt  to  consider  immediate  results  rather  than  their  remote 
causes ;  and  hence  the  power  of  the  public  schools  is  seldom  fully  real- 
ized. 

Light,  heat,  and  electricity  build  up  the  material  life  of  the  globe  out 
of  inorganic  matter,  yet  so  slowly  and  silently  that  we  hardly  observe 
the  workings  of  their  subtle  agencies.  So  the  schools  act  upon  society, 
and  organize  its  life  out  of  the  atoms  of  undeveloped  humanity  attracted 
to  the  schoolrooms. 

A  few  weeks  since  I  visited  one  of  the  great  quartz  mills  in  the  interior 
of  the  State.  I  descended  the  deep  shaft,  where  stalwart  men  were  blast- 
ing and  delving  in  solid  rock.  Above,  the  magnificent  mill,  with  fifty 
stamps,  like  some  gigantic  monster,  was  crushing  and  tearing  the  white 
quartz  with  its  iron  teeth;  and  I  saw  the  immediate  result  of  all  this 
work  in  the  heavy  bars  of  pure  gold,  all  ready  to  be  stamped  with  their 
commercial  value,  and  to  enter  into  the  great  channels  of  trade.  Then 
I  entered  a  public  school  a  few  rods  distant,  where  a  hundred  children 
were  sitting,  silently  learning  their  lessons.  I  realized  the  relation  of 
the  mill  and  mine  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  State ;  but  the  school, 
what  did  it  yield  ? 

I  rode  over  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  from  the  spring 
time  of  Sacramento  into  the  snowy  winter  of  the  Sierra,  and  I  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  great  commercial  aorta  of  a  continent.  On  its  cuts, 
and  embankments,  and  rails,  and  locomotives,  more  money  had  already 
been  expended  tlian  has  been  paid  for  schools  since  the  history  of  our 
State  began.  I  could  see-  the  tangible  results  of  the  labor  expended  upon 
the  road  ;  but  where  should  I  look  for  the  value  received  to  balance  the 
cost  of  the  schools?  After  thundering  down  on  its  iron  rails  from  the 
mountain  summits,  I  stepped  into  the  Sacramento  High  School,  and  I 
thought  to  myself :  What  are  these  boys  and  girls  doing,  compared  with 
the  men  who  are  paving  the  great  highway  of  a  nation  ? 

I  go  out  into  the  streets  of  this  great  city;  I  hear  everywhere  the 
hum  of  industr}^;  I  see  great  blocks  of  buildings  going  up,  under  the 
hands  of  busy  mechanics;  I  see  the  smoke  of  the  machine  shops  and 
foundries,  where  skilful  artisans  are  constructing  the  marvellous  produc- 
tions of  inventive  genius;  I  see  the  clipper  ships  discharging  their  car- 
goes; drays  are  thundering  over  the  pavement;  the  banks  are  open,  and 
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keen-sighted  capitalists  are  on  'Change;  and  when  I  go  to  visit  some 
little  schoolroom,  where  a  qniet  woman  is  teaching  reading  and  spelling 
to  the  little  children,  the  school  seems  to  be  something  distinct  from  the 
busy  life  outside. 

A  short  time  ago,  I  saw  that  ocean  leviathan,  the  "  Colorado,'^  swing 
majestically  out  into  the  stream,  amid  the  shouts  of  thousands  of  assem- 
bled spectators,  and  glide  off  through  the  Golden  Gate,  to  weave  a  net- 
work of  commercial  interests  between  the  Occident  and  the  Orient;  and 
when,  a  few  days  after,  I  stood  in  the  Lincoln  Schoolhouse,  where  a 
thousand  boys  were  reciting  their  lessons,  I  asked  :  What  are  they  doing 
for  the  city  in  return  for  $125,000  invested  in  the  house,  and  $20,000  a 
year  paid  to  the  teachers?  The  steamship  comes  back  with  its  passen- 
gers and  freight,  and  makes  its  monthly  returns  of  net  profits;  but  when 
will  the  school  show  its  balance  sheet? 

But  when  I  pause  to  remember  that  the  steam  engine  was  once  but  a 
dim  idea  in  the  brain  of  a  boy;  that  intelligence  is  the  motive  power  of 
trade  and  commerce;  that  the  great  city,  with  banks  and  warehouses, 
and  princely  residences,  has  been  built  up  by  intelligent  labor;  that  in 
the  construction  and  navigation  of  the  ocean  steamer  so  many  of  the 
principles  of  art  and  science  must  be  applied — I  see  in  the  public  school, 
with  its  busy  brains,  an  engine  mightier  than  one  of  steam;  and  the 
narrow  aisles  of  the  schoolroom  broaden  into  the  wide  and  thronged 
streets  of  the  great  city.  1  know  that  the  school  boys  will  soon  become 
workers  ;  that  one  will  command  the  steamship,  and  one  will  become  the 
engineer;  one  will  be  a  director  of  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad,  and  one 
will  ride  over  it  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States;  one 
will  own  the  quartz  mill ;  another  will  build  the  machinery,  and  another 
still  will  invent  some  improved  method  of  working  its  ores;  one  will  be 
the  merchant  who  shall  direct  the  channels  of  trade;  one  will  be  the 
president  of  the  bank,  and  another  shall  frame  laws  for  the  protection 
of  all  those  varied  interests — and  the  teacher,  whose  occupation  seemed 
80  disconnected  from  the  progress  of  human  affairs,  becomes  a  worker 
on  mind  which  shall  hold  the  mastery  over  material  things. 

I  go  out  at  night  and  wing  my  way  in  imagination  from  star  to  star, 
from  island-universe  to  island-universe,  and  to  the  dim  nebulae  which  lie 
like  films  of  light  on  the  darkness  of  space,  and  I  vainly  strive  to  form 
some  faint  conception  of  the  scale  on  which  the  universe  is  built — of  the 
mutual  attractions,  relations,  and  revolutions  of  the  atoms  of  starry 
light  that  fill  the  universe  with  splendor. 

So,  when  I  ponder  on  the  subtle  relations  of  the  teacher  to  the  nebu- 
lous atoms  of  forming  mind  which  must  soon  condense  into  society; 
when  I  think  how  his  power  over  one  mind  will  extend  to  hundreds,  the 
circle  .ever  widening  with  time,  until  their  relations  become  as  compli- 
cated as  the  complex  attractions  of  the  stars  and  their  influence  as  far- 
reaching  and  as  sure  as  that  of  gravity — 1  vainly  strive  to  measure  the 
responsibilities  of  the  teacher  or  the  results  of  his  work. 

The  State  Institute,  four  years  ago,  was  a  starting  point  of  progress; 
let  us  hope  that  this  Institute  will  give  another  fresh  impulse  to  popular 
education  and  professional  enthusiasm. 

Four  3^ears  ago  I  left  the  schoolroom,  where  I  had  been  for  nine  years 
continuously  engaged  in  teaching,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office 
of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  I  did  not  deem  the  office  a 
more  honorable  one  than  that  of  teaching,  but  it  offered  a  wider  field  of 
usefulness. 

My  term  of  office  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  as  I  may  not  again 
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meet  you  officially,  you  will  pardon  a  brief  allusion  to  my  own  work.  1 
have  not  found  the  office  a  sinecure;  I  have  not  eaten  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness or  ease,  for  the  past  four  years'  work  has  been  the  hardest  of  my 
life. 

Travelling  and  lecturing  more  than  half  the  time,  attending  County 
Institutes,  editing  the  California  7^cac7ie;%  conducting  State  examinations, 
twice  revising  the  School  Law  and  attending  three  sessions  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  secure  its  passage,  preparing  rules  and  regulations  and  course 
of  study  for  the  public  schools,  answering  the  extensive  correspondence 
consequent  upon  so  manj^'adical  changes  in  school  laws,  preparing  State 
reports  and  historical  sketches  of  education — my  powers  of  endurance 
have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  limit. 

I  sought  the  office  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of  profes- 
sional teaching  and  for  organizing  a  State  system  of  free  schools.  I  am 
willing  to  leave  the  verdict  to  the  future. 

If,  when  my  present  term  of  office  expires,  I  fall  back  into  the  ranks 
as  a  private,  I  shall  feel  proud  of  my  profession,  for  I  hold  none  more 
honorable,  and  to  it  I  expect  to  devote  my  life. 

I  love  the  State  of  my  adoption ;  I  am  proud  of  her  educational  record. 
I  hope  to  see  California  as  distinguished  for  her  common  schools,  her 
colleges,  her  institutions  of  learning,  as  she  has  been  for  the  enterprise 
of  her  people  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  her  mountains. 

I  feel  that  her  future  prosperity  is  closely  related  to  the  education  of 
her  people,  for  the  solid  wealth  of  any  State  consists  in  educated  and 
industrious  men  and  women  ;  and  if  the  common  schools  are  kept  up  to 
the  full  measure  of  their  usefulness,  her  future  glory  will  be  not  so  much 
in  her  mines,  her  scenery,  or  her  climate,  as  in  the  intelligence,  integrity, 
morality,  and  patriotism  of  a  people  that  shall  make  wealth  a  servant  of 
science,  art,  literature,  and  religion. 

JOHN  SWETT, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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TABLE  1. 


Statement  hy  counties  of  the  total  amount  of  State  School  Fund  apportioned 
for  the  school  years  1864,  1865,  1866,  and  1867. 


COUNTIES. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

$3,658 

$4,914 

$4,197 

$8,774 

539 

450 

540 

3,225 

4,283 

2,934 

5,801 

2,937 

3,639 

2,942 

5,916 

3,923 

4,791 

3,645 

7,251 

768 

836 

777 

2,021 

2,764 

3,272 

2,646 

5,344 

237 

316 

298 

572 

El  Dorado  

4,951 

5,643 

4,278 

7,913 

55 

273 

243 

905 

1,204 

1,476 

1,291 

3,248 

131 

139 

106 

79 

422 

447 

1,162 

921 

2,102 

636 

458 

800 

4,081 

4,469 

3,698 

8,012 

1,290 

1,478 

1,269 

2,748 

1,475 

1,761 

1,278 

2,531 

1,355 

1,850 

1,768 

4,963 

474 

496 

539 

1,174 

Mono  

2,700 

3,080 

2,371 

4,617 

2,039 

2,745 

2,116 

4,348 

3,886 

6,371 

4,530 

9,536 

3,283 

3,761 

2,817 

6,124 

884 

828 

820 

1,824 

7,757 

9,566 

6,852 

14,028 

1,843 

2,104 

1,619 

3,676 

598 

719 

546 

1,094 

27,912 

36,371 

28,607 

55,641 

.  5,387 

6,807 

5,354 

10,582 

San  Luis  Obispo  

1,259 

1,738 

771 

1,744 

1,388 

1,792 

1,349 

2,985 

Santa  Barbara 

1  412 

3  529 

2  012 

3  977 

6^953 

8^477 

6!637 

13^132 

2,752 

3,451 

2,528 

5,619 

1,578 

1,732 

1,303 

2,595 

1,786 

2,007 

1,631 

2,960 

1,355 

1,714 

1,484 

2,960 

3,731 

4,764 

3,622 

7,440 

Sonoma  

6,616 

8,799 

7,713 

15,520 

853 

946 

859 

1,897 

Sutter  

1,491 

2,182 

1,712 

3,216 

982 

1,223 

922 

1,996 

Trinity  

280 

711 

582 

1,225 

Tulare   

1,437 

1,792 

1,759 

2,755 

Tuolumne  

3,168 

4,120 

2,920 

5,654 

Yolo  

2,164 

2,731 

2,016 

4,528 

Yuba  

3,273 

3,845 

3,279 

6,051 

Totals  

$132,217 

$168,828 

$132,410 

$268,910 
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TABLE  2. 

Statement  of  the  securities  and  revenue  of  the  State  School  Fund  for  the 
school  years  1866  and  1867. 

Statement  or  the  State  Controller  for  the  School  Year  1866. 

Office  of  Controller  of  State,  ) 
Sacramento,  December  20th,  1865.  j 

To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  California  : 

Gentlemen  : — In  accordance  with  law  I  herewith  submit  a  statement 
of  the  securities  belonging  to  the  Public  School  Fund,  together  with  the 
amount  of  money  accruing  to  said  fund  on  first  of  January,  1866. 

The  securities  are  as  follows :  $59,000  in  7  per  cent.  Soldiers'  Eelief 
Bonds;  $606,000  in  7  per  cent.  Civil  Bonds  of  1857;  $31,020  unfunded 
scrip,  due  School  Fund. 

The  amount  of  money  accruing  to  School  Fund  on  first  January,  1866, 
and  subject  to  apportionment,  is  as  follows: 


Interest  on  unfunded  scrip,  $31,020,  from  July  1,  1865,  to 

January  1, 1866  

Interest  on  Soldiers'Relief  Bonds,  in  hands  of  State  Treasurer 
Interest  on  Civil  Bonds  of  1857,  in  hands  of  State  Treasurer 
One  half  amount  received  from  State  poll  tax,  July  1  to 

December  20,  1865  

Interest  on  sales  State  school  lands  

Apportionment  of  property  tax  (5c.  on  each  $100  value)... 

Makino;  a  total  of.  


$1,085  70 
2.555  00 
21,210  00 

35,042  38 
16,924  21 
55,956  73 


$132,774  02 


Yery  respectfully, 


GEO. 


OULTON, 

Controller. 


Statement  for  the  school  year  1867  —  Annual  apportionment  of  the  State 
School  Fund  of  the  State  of  California,  made  February  \th,  1867. 

Office  of  Controller  of  State,  ) 
Sacramento,  February  Ist,  1867.  J 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  California  : 

Sir: — In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  Act  to  provide  for  a 
system  of  common  schools,  approved  March  26th,  1866,  1  hereby  report 
the  securities  belonging  to  the  School  Fund  to  be  as  follows  : 
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In  hands  of  State  Treasurer,  in  trust  for  School  Fund — 


C  C AAA  AA 

|55d,000  00 

California  State  Bonds  of  1860  

36,000  00 

87,500  00 

46,000  00 

$725,500  00 

The  amount  of  money  in  the  School  Fund  this  day,  subject  to  appor- 
tionment, is  $269,113  86,  and  the  sources  from  which  it  has  accrued  are 
as  follows : 


Interest  on  bonds  held  by  State  Treasurer  (due  July  1st, 
1866)  

Interest  on  bonds  held  by  State  Treasurer  (due  January 
1st,  1867)  

Penalties  for  concealing  property  from  Assessors  

Property  tax  of  1864  (5  per  cent,  on  each  $100)  

Property  tax  of  1865  (5  -per  cent,  on  each  $100)  

Property  tax  of  1866  (8  per  cent,  on  each  $100)  

One  half  State  poll  tax  of  1865  

One  half  State  poll  tax  of  1866  

Interest  on  State  school  lands  


From  which  deduct  the  following  error  made  in 
reporting  interest  on  bonds  in  hands  of  State 

Treasurer,  January  1st,  1864  $2,390  05 

Warrants  to  California  Teacher   1,404  00 

Certificates  of  Eegister  of  Land  Office  of  lands 
proved  not  property  of  the  State,  paid  by 

County  Treasurers   2,060  00 

Amount  subject  to  apportionment  


$23,820  41 

25,392  50 
636  30 
721  64 
17,573  28 
115,517  61 
7,194  03 
42,741  21 
41,370  93 


$274,967  91 


5,854  05 


$269,113  86 


Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


GEOEGE  OULTON, 

State  Controller. 
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TABLE  3. 

Statement  showing  the  rate  of  county  school  tax  on  each  one  hundred  dollars 
of  taxable  property^  for  the  school  years  ending  August  31s<,  1865,  1866,  and 


COUNTIES. 


1865. 


1866. 


Alameda  

Alpine  , 

Amador  

Butte  

Calaveras  

Colusa  , 

Contra  Costa  

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Humboldt  

Inyo  

Kern  

Klamath  

Lake   

Lassen  , 

Los  Angeles  

Marin  

Mariposa  

Mendocino  

Merced  

Mono  

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevada  

Placer  

Plumas  

Sacramento   

San  Bernardino.. 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco  ... 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara... 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity  , 

Tulare  

Tuolumne  , 

Yolo  

Yuba  


.20 
.25 
..30 
.20 
.10 
.10 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.05 
.17 


.06 
.20 
.07 
.25 
.20 
.10 
.18 
.20 

*.35' 
.15 
.20 
.20 
.10 
.18 
.15 
.10 
.25 
.21 
.30 
.20 
.10 
.20 
.2h 
.20 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.26 
.13 
.20 
.15 
.20 
.15 
.10 
.15 
.10 


.15 
.30 
.11 
.25 
.20 
.20 
.18 
.20 


.15 
.30 
.20 
.10 
.10 
.35 
.10 
.35 
.21 
.30 

'.'26' 

.28 
.30 
.25 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.28 
.25 

'.15* 
.25 
.15 
.30 
.25 
.10 
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TABLE  4. 

Statement  shoioing  the  amount  of  school  w,oney  raised  hy  county  and  city 
taxes  in  each  county,  for  each  child  between  5  and  15  years  oge,  for  the  school 
years  1866  and  1867. 


COUXTIES. 


1866. 


1867. 


Rate  of 
county 
tax,1867. 


Alameda  

Alpine  

Amador  

Butte  

Calaveras  

Colusa  

Contra  Costa  

Bel  Norte  

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Humboldt  

Inyo  

Kern  

Klamath  

Lake  

Lassen  

Los  Angeles  

Marin   

Mariposa  

Mendocino  

Merced  

Mono  

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevada  

Placer  , 

Plumas  

Sacramento  

San  Bernardino.. 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco..., 

San  Joaquin  , 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo  , 

Santa  Barbara... 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra   

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuolumne  , 

Yolo   , 

Yuba  


$5 

62 

$5 

05 

7 

41 

12 

46 

2 

76 

8 

19 

2 

96 

4 

29 

2 

06 

2 

27 

1 

30 

2 

69 

3 

80 

4 

60 

3 

67 

4 

79 

3 

20 

5 

19 

93 

2 

56 

2 

85 

53 

10 

59 

2  63 

3 

42 

.15 

1  24 

2 

13 

.35 

2  34 

3 

09 

!22 

1  77 

2 

65 

.35 

3  76 

4 

42 

.20 

3  15 

2 

92 

.30 

82 

4 

82 

.27 

4  38 

4  73 

.20 

1  91 

3 

08 

.35 

3  08 

5 

37 

.25 

5  87 

6 

28 

.27 

2  88 

6 

35 

,15 

1  52 

3 

47 

,20 

9  29 

9 

43 

.15 

86 

1 

69 

,35 

1  05 

2 

99 

.25 

13  83 

12 

89 

,35 

4  35 

4 

36 

.28 

2  20 

3 

90 

.35 

3  01 

4 

29 

.28 

93 

1 

72 

.35 

4  13 

7 

17 

.25 

2  17 

2 

37 

.35 

2  36 

2 

53 

,31 

3  11 

6 

53 

.20 

2  79 

4 

51 

.25 

1  67 

3 

72 

.32 

2  72 

3 

74 

,35 

2  00 

3 

39 

,35 

2  09 

4 

65 

.25 

4  02 

5 

06 

,17 

3  60 

3 

34 

,25 

2  24 

2 

48 

,18 

2  17 

3 

39 

,35 

3  68 

.  3 

33 

,25 

2  18 

5 

83 

.15 
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TABLE   5 . 

Statement  hy  counties^  showing  the  amount  for  each  child  hetween  5  and  15 
years  of  age^  derived,  from  alt  sources  of  school  revenue^  for  the  school  years 
1866  and  1867. 


COUNTIES. 


18  66. 


Alameda  

Alpine  

Amador  

Butte  

Calaveras  

Colusa  

Contra  Costa  

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Humboldt  

Inyo  

Ke  n  

Klamath  

Lake  

Lasseu  

Los  Angeles  

Marin  

Mariposa  

Mendocino  

Merced  

Mono  

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevada  

Placer  , 

Plumas  

Sacramento  

San  Bernardino,, 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco  ... 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara... 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra   

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuolumne  , 

Yolo  

Yuba  


ni  53 
10  12 

6  47 
8  39 

7  24 

6  68 

7  76 

8  23 
10  02 

6  81 

7  16 


4  69 
3  66 

16  62 
6  77 
8  06 
6  82 
6  26 

6  45 

"'4  .33" 

10  26 

10  43 

8  38 

7  96 
12  25 

3  42 

5  19 
20  31 

9  49 
7  87 
9  29 

4  49 

10  21 

7  71 

5  89 
9  23 

11  49 

8  41 
7  72 

7  04 

6  66 
11  38 

8  79 
6  23 
6  83 
8  77 

10  42 
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TABLE  6. 


Statistical  Table,  showing  hy  counties  the  number  of  children  between  5  and 
lb  i/cars  of  age,  and  the  average  number  belonging  to  public  schools^  for  the 
school  years  1866  and  1867. 


COUNTIES. 

Total  number  of  chil- 
dren between  5  and 
15  years  of  age. 

Average  number  be- 
longing  to  public 
schools. 

No.  not 
attending 
any 
school. 

1866. 

1867. 

1866. 

1867. 

1867. 

2,742 

1 

3,396 

981 

1 

1  1,348 

807 

1  an 

»i 

80 

36 

1,81.3 

■  1,979 

;  917 

1  929 

385 

1,849 

1,918 

1  1,026 

938 

423 

2,266 

2,350 

981 

1  986 

510 

616 

734 

!  209 

^  206 

237 

1,745 

1,899 

646 

731 

464 

1  TO 

247 

1  f\(\ 

on 

yy 

71 

2,498 

2,396 

1,368 

1,361 

405 

28.3 

408 

1  At 
10  < 

135 

130 

1,01 5 

1,078 

486 

484 

182 

41 

57 

36 

T7"  „_„ 

235 

27 

44 

1.32 

169 

20 

25 

34 

00  < 

TOQ 

(  zo 

344 

387 

163 

OQ1 

1  AO 

loo 

48 

Z,0U4: 

o,Z06 

528 

1,743 

859 

1,018 

371 

424 

229 

791 

840 

306 

412 

203 

1,556 

1,512 

824 

947 

202 

367 

417 

134 

295 

140 

■\K  ^ 

39 

1,443 

1,377 

398 

636 

627 

1,359 

1,459 

666 

6,612 

272 

2,980 

3,600 

1,189 

1,364 

764 

1,914 

2,121 

784 

1,138 

470 

570 

564 

229 

290 

187 

4,384 

4,553 

2,506 

2,488 

661 

San  Bernardino  

1,149 

1,322 

416 

435 

483 

342 

383 

44 

32 

17,. 388 

20,253 

8,694 

10,846 

2,781 

3,307 

3,492 

2,023 

2,221 

442 

545 

658 

84 

148 

400 

933 

1,122 

344 

498 

212 

1,243 

1,.332 

408 

191 

894 

4,118 

4,608 

1,764 

1,828 

1,193 

1,756 

2,154 

631 

803 

748 

811 

819 

404 

353 

112 

925 

916 

480 

579 

198 

925 

1,099 

477 

478 

190 

2,.325 

2,608 

1,018 

1,235 

354 

4,850 

5,191 

2.460 

2,581 

997 

593 

674 

272 

380 

203 

Sutter  

1,005 

1,044 

329 

479 

204 

624 

638 

312 

340 

111 

Trinity  

383 

403 

184 

229 

55 

Tulare  

861 

1,020 

287 

337 

262 

1,808 

1,873 

734 

759 

495 

Yolo  

1,415 

1,675 

653 

825 

175 

Yuba  

1,891 

2,087 

807 

718 

470 

Totals  

84,179 

94,213 

38,081 

46,332 

20,407 

20 
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TABLE  7. 


Statement  hy  counties,  showing  the  total  amount  of  school  expenditures  for  the 
school  years  1865,  1866,  and  1867. 


COUNTIES. 

1865.  1 

1866. 

1867. 

$22,785 

1 

10 

$29,901  86 

$36,005  61 

1,H16 

47 

1,468  26 

2,409  21 

14,592 

65 

9,816  49 

16,278  68 

15,071 

58 

15,369  98 

20,616  26 

15,878 

31 

17,056  99 

9,634  83 

3,436 

69 

3,862  66 

4,314  31 

10,767 

26 

9,839  .34 

25,280  67 

2,394 

46 

1,330  32 

2,430  43 

26,815 

87 

23,344  96 

30,027  69 

649 

45 

1,934  53 

3,228  30 

5,159 

21 

6,100  39 

10,562  88 

1,005  75 

2,709  45 

920 

00 

601  00 

1,630  48 

1,502 

42 

2,381  85 

6,022  22 

3,727 

75 

3,932  01 

4,441  01 

11^359 

54 

12,879  64 

21,082  02 

3,904 

00 

4,046  11 

13,801  87 

5,727 

94 

4,622  86 

6,431  89 

7,644 

34 

8,961  63 

16,320  72 

2,954 

49 

1,869  00 

4,014  98 

7,467 

88 

5,670  32 

9,786  02 

15,689 

44 

12,796  97 

16,162  15 

23,011 

68 

25,960  61 

42,669  14 

15,944 

41 

14,909  63 

27,317  36 

5,015 

84 

4,107  78 

6,914  79 

61.792 

20 

48,826  97 

64,188  10 

3,715 

07 

2,617  08 

6,856  03 

1,211 

32 

889  18 

3,121  66 

346,862 

17 

361,668  84 

607,822  96 

46,512 

96 

28,903  39 

41,119  88 

2,095 

12 

3,377  88 

6,706  50 

9,106 

27 

4,666  05 

12,958  78 

2,780 

12 

8  574  18 

35,701 

56 

34,893  71 

66',928  01 

8,209 

71 

12,234  99 

16,809  18 

6,174 

66 

3,941  26 

ft  QQ9  UQ 

11,100 

95 

6,263  44 

14,914  13 

9,185 

48 

10,063  26 

12,317  88 

17,905 

50 

17,746  31 

25,787  73 

35,998 

64 

32,385  41 

53,511  38 

5,059 

98 

4,604  67 

6,767  54 

7,283 

03 

6,007  08 

10,946  85 

6,837 

75 

6,598  89 

7,444  21 

3,269 

05 

3,437  77 

3,661  96 

4,997 

54 

5,436  96 

9,262  33 

8,106 

67 

10,327  15 

13,861  61 

9,598 

57 

11,373  94 

16,689  63 

17,876 

57 

16,983  42 

24,413  91 

$883,116  56 

$859,229  19 

$1,163,348  83 
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TABLE  8. 

Statistical  Table  hy  years,  showing  the  total  expenditures  for  public  schools 
in  the  State  of  California  from  1852  to  1867,  the  assessable  property  of  the 
State,  and  the  percentage  of  expenditures  on  taxable  property. 


YEARS. 


Total 
assessable  property. 


YEARS. 


Total 
expenditures. 


Rate 
per  each 
$100. 


1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857, 
1858 
1859, 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1861 
1865 
1866, 


849,231,000 
64,579,000 
95,835,000 
111,191,000 
103,887,000 
95,007,000 
126,059,000 
123,955,000 
131,060,000 
148,193,000 
147,811,000 
160,369,000 
174,104,000 
180,484,000 
183,509,000 
200,000,000 


1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867, 


$33,449 
65,645 
275,606 
334,638 
305,221 
307,832 
339,914 
427,003 
474,263 
470,113 
441,228 
483,407 
655,198 
883,116 
859,229 
1,163,348 


.0679 
.1016 
.2890 
.3009 
.2938 
.3240 
.2696 
.3444 
.3618 
.3172 
.2985 
.3014 
.3763 
.4893 
.4680 
.581 
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Cqco            r-^  CO               '  I— 1            CS|       o  COC^J>- 

•  o  CO  o  CO  eo  CO  05 
:  CO 

1,231 

-Hr-                 —1       C<>:                 CSrH  C<).i-ir-(CC 

•  rH        O  CO  lO 
:        r-  rH 
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Number  of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age 
who  have  attended  public  schools  at  any  time 
during  the  year. 
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Number  of  Mon- 
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ren between  5 
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of  age  attend- 
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Total  amount  ex- 
penrled  for  school 
purposes  


Total  amount  paid 
for  schoolhouses 
and  sites  
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Total  amount  raised 
by  rate  bills  and 
subscription  
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by  county  and 
city  taxes  


Total  amount  of 
the  State  School 
Fundapportion'd 
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Number  pupils  in 
private  schools 


Number  of  chil- 
dren under  ]8 
years  of  age... 


Number  of  chil- 
dren under  4 
years  of  age... 


Number  teachers. 


Number  schools. 


Average  daily  at- 
tendance   


Number  of  chil- 
dren enrolled 
on  School  Reg- 
ister   


Number  children 
between  4  and 
]  8  years  of  age, 
by  school  ceu- 
sua  
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Table  16. 
Valuation  of  school  property,  1867. 


COUNTIES. 


Valuation  of 
lots,  school- 
houses  and 
furniture. 


Valuation  of 
school 
libraries. 


Valuation  of 

school 
apparatus. 


Total  valuation 
of  school  prop- 
erty. 


Alameda  

Alpine  

Amador  

Butte  

Calaveras  

Colusa  

Contra  Costa 
Del  Norte.... 
El  Dorado... 

Fresno  

Humboldt..  .. 

Inyo  

Kern  

Klamath  

Lake  

Lassen  

Los  Angeles. 

Marin  

Mariposa  

Mendocino... 
Merced  


Mono  

Monterey   

Napa  

Nevada  

Placer  

Plumas  

Sacramento  

San  Bernardino . 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco.... 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo., 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara... 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuolumne  

Yolo  

Yuba  


$38,455  00 

1,470  00 

9,408  25 

21,027  75 

19,035  00 

5,305  00 

18,603  34 

3,729  50 

22,765  27 

1,897  63 

4,137  00 

600  00 

292  00 

450  00 

2,497  37 

5,468  00 

15,720  50 

8,152  52 

6,481  63 

8,684  00 

705  00 


$466  80 


$493  87 


207  90 
700  89 
176  50 
197  30 
651  62 
25  00 
1,318  30 


385  00 
520  24 
612  00 


777  00 


274  40 


1,474  16 
35  00 
277  00 


42  20 
175  88 


643  06 
110  00 
201  48 
196  40 
67  28 


228  12 
215  00 
285  00 
105  00 
427  00 
365  70 


3,080  00 

18,084  32 

27,370  00 

18,225  00 

4,149  00 

74,881  00 

4,220  00 


1,112,000  00 

53,166  00 

765  00 

12,621  00 

3,993  00 

37,835  40 

15,581  00 

2,860  00 

6,059  00 

6,026  62 

27,640  25 

47,915  48 

4,328  00 


287  81 
665  03 

1,120  00 
320  13 
35  00 

1,054  13 
334  86 
50  00 

6,000  00 
227  38 
359  00 
166  00 
180  00 
626  98 
531  00 
29  50 
365  00 
278  80 
673  70 

1,286  68 
14  00 


313  12 
482  19 
805  00 
695  00 
319  00 

1,259  45 
22  12 
52  75 

4,000  00 
447  00 
230  00 
386  62 
307  39 

1,307  75 
485  00 
105  00 
325  00 
367  00 
670  64 
867  00 
134  60 


6,675  00 

1,886  00 

5,658  43 

14,622  00 

16,395  00 

25,676  00 


277  22 
23  00 


361  88 
612  25 
798  00 


327  60 
93  00 
98  00 
357  15 
503  00 
930  60 


Totals. 


$1,703,260  26 


$21,366  66 


$21,718  90 
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TABLE  17. 

Financial  Statement  hy  counties  stwiving  the  total  amount  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  public  schools  of  the  State  of  California^  from  1852  to 
1867,  inclusive. 


Total  am't  paid  Total  am't  ex- 
for  school-  peuded  for 
houses  and  school  pur- 
sites,  poses. 


$46,640 

80 

$126,922 

27 

$66,365 

41 

$202,331 

47 

1,620 

60 

4,317 

24 

218 

84 

5,193 

47 

38,723 

20 

101,463 

42 

17,302 

37 

133,873 

17 

Butte  

32,885 

60 

79,691 

37 

23,296 

45 

133.306 

24 

41,646 

40 

86,105 

79 

28,020 

58 

122,732 

82 

9,304 

48 

23.626 

52 

4,502 

03 

34,478 

97 

33,250 

00 

74,244 

15 

15,067 

19 

105,661 

01 

2,982 

60 

9,396 

03 

3,113 

49 

15,614 

75 

60,304 

20 

166,484 

05 

37,818 

24 

237,876 

54 

2,258 

20 

20,165 

10 

728 

16 

6,819 

83 

15,617 

00 

35,510 

71 

9,878 

01 

56,422 

27 

262 

40 

1,664 

80 

4,297 

76 

898 

35 

6,446 

48 

6,855 

80 

11,855 

32 

2,169 

35 

14,993 

07 

2,236 

00 

8,211 

89 

4,648 

72 

14,258 

02 

59,273 

60 

83,910 

30 

33.817 

07 

132,564 

66 

10,535 

60 

22,275 

79 

6,810 

99 

35,035 

98 

15,480 

40 

33,560 

24 

6,577 

12 

45,202 

75 

17,013 

40 

35,252 

60 

7,613 

09 

60,628 

25 

5,810 

80 

15,144 

45 

1,396 

49 

20,193 

98 

34,977 

20 

54,652 

21 

6,905 

06 

73,477 

34 

28,364 

60 

69,840 

10 

20,683 

46 

97,866 

12 

62,252 

00 

118,236 

61 

36,736 

88 

178,203 

75 

34,795 

60 

96,055 

17 

29,629 

23 

146,256 

98 

8,354 

00 

16,571 

46 

6,146 

00 

25,968 

57 

96,971 

60 

333,217 

01 

126,926 

09 

668,801 

07 

26,188 

60 

35,384 

82 

4,629 

34 

4f7,901 

11 

6,481 

80 

5,935 

00 

1,256 

88 

10,480 

84 

318,788 

20 

1,386,153 

83 

828,144 

19 

2,885,074 

79 

67,242 

80 

203,908 

03 

76,172 

21 

372,579 

27 

14,342 

00 

12,300 

98 

977 

16 

19,668 

'38 

16,196 

20 

37,716 

67 

11,800 

44 

58,806 

83 

Santa  Barbara   

28,694 

20 

21,228 

50 

7,356 

96 

34,293 

64 

93,173 

60 

208,342 

77 

66,916 

04 

315,888 

72 

32,852 

40 

56,028 

66 

20,994 

33 

85,260 

17 

18,589 

40 

38,711 

76 

6,311 

01 

66,794 

22 

16,531 

00 

53,885 

67 

9,731 

69 

79,461 

67 

Siskiyou  

15,292 

00 

50,061 

81 

10,040 

41 

72,128 

14 

Solano  

44,871 

00 

102,771 

85 

28,590 

73 

167,806 

04 

88,925 

00 

197,710 

79 

61,001 

19 

358,336 

79 

Stanislaus  

8,516 

20 

22,908 

66 

5,478 

36 

33,021 

21 

Sutter  

16,732 

00 

44,869 

31 

6,436 

63 

66,908 

93 

9,658 

60 

27,453 

10 

14,791 

75 

48,624 

10 

Trinity  

6,876 

20 

22,291 

90 

3,037 

88 

30,254 

73 

Tulare  

14,386 

40 

29,292 

20 

5,820 

40 

38,870 

29 

Tuolumne  

39,044 

80 

61,820 

24 

20,789 

15 

93,932 

66 

Yolo  

27,296 

00 

82,242 

98 

16,535 

76 

108,211 

67 

Yuba  

39,566 

40 

33,045 

97 

37,363 

38 

215,622 

33 

COUXTIES. 


Total  am't  of 
State  School 
Fund  appor- 
tioned. 


Total  am't  paid 
for  teachers' 
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TABLE  18. 

Statistical  Table  hy  counties  showing  the  whole  number  of  children  under  15 
years  of  age,  and  the  estimated  population  on  the  basis  that  the  children  under 
15  constitute  SO  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population. 


COUNTIES. 


Alameda  

Alpine   

Amador  

Butte  

Calaveras  

Colusa  

Contra  Costa  

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Humboldt  

Inyo  

Kern  

Klamath  

Lake....  , 

Lassen  

Los  Angeles  

Marin  

Mariposa  

Mendocino  

Merced   

Mono  

Monterey  

Napa  , 

Nevada  

Placer  

Plumas   

Sacramento  

San  Bernardino. 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco.. 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara... 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuolumne  

Yolo  

Yuba  

Totals  


5,890 

17,966 
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640 

2,813 

9,277 

2,843 

9,477 

3.566 

11,887 

1,075 

3,583 

2,920 

9,733 

379 

1,263 

3,748 

12,493 

665 

2,218 

1,685 

5,618 

97 

323 

400 

1,333 

312 

1,040 

1,114 

3,713 

464 

1,547 

4,952 

16,507 

1.537 

5,123 

1,351 

4,503 

2,383 

7,943 

666 

2,220 

136 

450 

2.151 

7,170 

2,340 

7,800 

6,108 

20,360 

3,337 

11,123 

i'mi 

3',490 

7,355 

24,517 

1,951 

6,503 

733 

2,443 

34,710 

115,700 

5,531 

18,433 

1,039 

3,463 

1,711 

5,703 

1,464 

4,880 

7.119 

23.730 

3,346 

11.153 

1,233 

4,110 

1,519 

5.063 

1,863 

6,210 

4,108 

13,693 

7.912 

26,373 

1.029 

3,430 

1,689 

5.630 

995 

3,317 

726 

2,420 

1,626 

5.420 

2,846 

9,487 

2.479 

8,263 

3,228 

10,760 

.  119,442 

498,140 
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TABLE  19. 

Statistical  table  showing  the  mimher  of  children  under  15  7/ears  of  age  and  the 
estimated  population  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  California. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 


San  Francisco... 

Sacramento  

San  Jose  

Los  Angeles  

Stockton  

Oakland   

Grass  Yalley  

Marysville  

Santa  Barbara... 

Nevada  

Petaluma  

Yallejo  

Santa  Cruz  

Sonora  

Placerville  

Santa  Clara  

Watsonville  

Columbia  '.. 

Monterey  

i^apa  

Brooklyn   

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Copperopolis  

Santa  Eosa   

Benicia  

San  Bernardino. 

Eureka  

Healdsburg  

Eed  Bluff  

South  San  Juan  . 

Dutch  Flat  

Chico  

Yreka  

Yisalia  

Sutter  Creek  

Oroville  

Woodland  

25 


34,710 
3,898 
2,017 
1,794 
1,592 
1,537 
1,372 
1,261 
1,147 
1,123 
1.088 
935 
785 
679 
652 
652 
635 
627 
561 
539 
507 
499 
496 
494 
473 
460 
430 
418 
406 
398 
392 
381 
367 
358 
358 
345 
338 
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Table  19 — Cootinued. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 


P  S  S 


1867. 


Hornitas  

Downieville  

Colfax   

Murphy's  

Folsom  

Eedwood  City   

Sonoma  

San  Andreas  

Jackson  

Fairfield  and  Suisun 

Ukiah  

Mokelurane  Hill  

Anaheim  

Shasta  

Mariposa  

Weaverville  

Crescent  City  

Pacheco  

Georgetown  

Martinez  

North  San  Juan  

Auburn  

Colusa  

Susanville  

Totals  


330 

1,100 

324 

1,080 

822 

1,070 

319 

1,063 

315 

1,050 

314 

1,047 

307 

1,020 

282 

940 

275 

917 

272 

900 

270 

900 

267 

890 

266 

888 

262 

873 

252 

840 

245 

816 

242 

806 

242 

806 

240 

800 

237 

790 

230 

766 

223 

740 

219 

730 

154 

500 

71,133 

286,730 
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TABLE  20. 
List  of  County  Superintendents  whose  term  expires  March^  1868. 


Copies  of  Cal. 
Teacher  sent  to 

Counties. 

Name  of  Superintendent. 

Postoffice  address. 

Distrift 
Clerks. 

District 
school 
libraries. 

Alameda  

Alpine  

Amador  

Butte  

Calaveras  

Colusa  

Contra  Costa  

Del  Norte  , 

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Humboldt  

Inyo  

Kern  

Klamath   

Lake  

Lassen  

Los  Angeles  

Marin  

Mariposa  

Mendocino  

Merced  

Mono  

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevada  

Placer  

Plumas  

Sacramento  

San  Bernardino,. 

San  Diego  

San  JVancisco.. ., 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara.... 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama  , 

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuolumne  

Yolo  

Yuba  


Rev.  Chas.  E.  Rich. 

L.  S.  Greenlaw*  

Rev.  S.  G.  Briggs... 

R.  H.  Allen*  

J.  H.  Wells*  

W.  S.  Green  

Rev.  H.  R.  Avery... 

J.  D.  Bailey  

E.  B.  Conklin*  , 

S.  H.  Hill  

Rev.  Wm.  L.  Jones. 

J.  Earl  

E.  W.  Doss  

John  N.  Rand  , 

A.  P.  McCarty  , 

A.  A.  Smith  

W.  J.  McKee*  

Ai.  Barney  

D.  W.  Washburn.... 
C.  C.  Cummings*.... 

Chas.  M.  Blair  

T.  W.  Dudleston  ... 

Thos.  Bralee  

Rev.  A.  Higbie  

M.  S.  Deal  

S.  R.  Case  

G.  W.  Meylert  

Dr.  F.  AV.  Hatch.... 
Wm.  L.  Ragsdale... 

G.  A.  Pendleton  

John  C.  Pelton*  

Melville  Cottle*  

P.  A.  Forrester*  

Robert  Greer  

A.  B.  Thompson  .1.. 
J.  R.  Brierly  

H.  P.  Stone   

W.  L.  Carter  

L  B.  Fish  

Thos.  N.  Stone*  

Geo.  W.  Simonton*. 

C.  G.  Ames*  

T.  T.  Hamlin  

J.  H.  Clark  

Geo.  F.  i\I orris*  

David  E.  Gordon.... 

T.  J.  Brundage  

H.  H.  Spencer*  

M.  A.  Woods*  

H.  H.  Rhees  


Alameda  

Markleeville  

Jackson  

Chico   

Fourth  Crossing  

Colusa  

Pacheco  

Smith  River  

Placerville  

Kingston  

Eureka  

Camp  Independence. 

Havilah  City  

Sawyer's  Bar  

Lakeport  

Susanville  

Los  Angeles  

San  Rafael  

Mariposa  

Ukiah  City  

Union  

Bridgeport  

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevada  

Auburn  

La  Porte  

Sacramento  

San  Bernardino  

San  Diego  

San  Francisco  

Stockton  

San  Luis  Obispo  

Redwood  City  

Santa  Barbara  

San  Jose  

Soquel  

Shasta  

Downieville  

Yreka  

Vallejo  

Santa  Rosa  

Langworth  

Yuba  City  

Red  BlufiF  

Weaverville  

Visalia  

Columbia  

Cache  Creek  

Marysville  


27 

27 

5 

5 

27 

27 

34 

34 

23 

23 

12 

12 

26 

26 

4 

4 

42 

42 

7 

7 

13 

13 
6 

6 
1 

1 

3 

3 

11 

11 

9 

9 

12 

12 

17 

17 

9 

9 

23 

23 

4 

4 

1 

1 

11 

11 

22 

22 

26 

26 

33 

33 

13 

13 

48 

48 

11 

11 

1 

1 

12 

12 

57 

57 

3 

3 

11 

11 

3 

3 

44 

44 

16 

16 

21 

21 

20 

20 

20 

20 

30 

30 

69 

69 

11 

11 

28 

28 

11 

11 

9 

9 

13 

13 

15 

15 

31 

31 

25 

25 

*  Professional  Teachers. 
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TABLE  21. 

List  of  County  Superintendents  elect. 


Counties. 


Names. 


Counties. 


Names. 


Alameda  

Alpine  , 

Amador  

Butte  

Calaveras .... 
Contra  Costa 
Del  Norte.... 
El  Dorado ... 
Humboldt.... 

Inyo  , 

Kern  

Lake  

Los  Angeles. 

Marin  

Mariposa...... 

Mendocino... 

Merced  

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevada  

Placer  


A.  L.  Fuller. 
L,  S.  Greenlaw. 
S.  a.  Briggs. 
C.  G.  Warren. 
0.  V.  Currier. 
Alfred  Thiirber. 
John  Mavity. 
W.  H.  Hill. 
Rev.  W,  L.  Jones. 
C.  M.  Joslin. 
E.  W.  Doss. 
A.  P.  McCarty. 
Henry  D.  Barrows. 
Ai.  Barney. 
W.  C.  Hill. 
C.  C.  Cummings. 
M.  C.  Monroe. 
Thomas  W.  Clay. 
Rev.  A.  Higbie. 
E.  M.  Preston. 
S.  R.  Case. 


Plumas  

Sacramento  

San  Bernardino. 
San  Francisco.... 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara... 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Tehama  

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuolumne  

Yolo  

Yuba  


G.  W.  Meylert. 
Dr.  Trafton. 
W.  S.  Clark. 
James  Denman. 
Melville  Cottle. 
Joseph  H.  Gooch. 

H.  N.  Nutting. 
A.  B.  Thompson. 
M.  A.  Braly. 

H.  E.  Makinney. 
W.  L.  Carter. 
Joseph  H.  Thorpe. 
Grove  K.  Godfrey. 
Milton  Wason. 
C.  G.  Ames. 
G.  W.  Jeffries. 
David  E.  Gordon. 
J.  W.  Williams. 
W.  J.  Clark. 
R.  R.  Darley. 
Isj.'ac  Upham. 
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TABLE  22. 


Statement  of  the  expendUures  of  appropriations  made  to  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  for  llth  fiscal  year  ending  June^  1866. 


For  what  purpose  expende^. 

Amount  of 
appropriation. 

Amount 
expended. 

Balance 
unexpended. 

$500  00 
1,110  00 

200  00 
1,000  00 

259  85 

$500  00 
851  00 
195  06 
910  00 
256  48 

$259  13 
4  94 
90  00 
2  37 

Expenditures  for  V^th  fiscal  year  ending  June^  1867. 

For  what  purpose  expended. 

Amount  ap- 
propriated. 

Amount  ex- 
pended. 

Balance 
unexpended. 

$600  00 
800  00 
200  00 

1,000  00 
250  00 

$600  00 
768  10 
172  62 
821  70 
242  25 

Postage  and  expressasje  

$31  90 
27  38 
178  30 
7  75 
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Table  22 — Continued. 

Statement  of  the  expenditures,  of  the  appropriation  for  travelling  expenses  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  VJth  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1^(5^. 


When  expended. 


Amount. 


1865 —  One  half  biennial  appropriation  of  $2,000  

July  :  f.   $  76  00 

August,  September,  and  October   101  75 

November  and  December   102  25 

1866 —  January  and  February   46  75 

March  and  April   136  75 

May  and  June   380  75 

Balance  unexpended  


$1,000  00 


910  00 


$90  00 


Statement  of  expenditures  for  V^th  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1867. 


When  expended. 


Amount. 


1866 —  One  half  biennial  appropriation  

July   $  57  50 

August  ^   116  75 

September   54  25 

October    82  00 

November   48  75 

1867 —  December,  January,  and  February   174  70 

March   72  00 

April    71  75 

May   68  00 

June    76  00 

Balance  unexpended  


$1,000  00 


821  70 


$178  30 
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Table  22 — Continued. 

Statement  of  expenditures  of  the  appropriation  for  contingent  expenses  for 
11  th  fibcal  year  ending  Jane^  1866. 


For  what  purpose  expended. 

One  half  of  the  appropriation  for  the  16th  and 

17th  fiscal  years   $250  00 

Unexpended  balance,  16th  fiscal  year   9  85 

Furniture  for  office   $112  98 

Books   128  50 

Incidentals   15  00 

Balance  unexpended  


Amount. 


$259  85 


256  48 


;2  37 


Contingent  expenses,  \%th  fiscal  year,  ending  June,  1867. 


For  what  purpose  expended. 

One  half  appropriation,  18th  and  19th  fiscal  years  

Carpets  for  office  •  •   $86  00 

Books  for  library.    95  00 

Office  signs   14  75 

Moving  office   30  50 

Incidentals     16  00 

Balance  unexpended  


Amount. 


$250  00 


242  25 


$7  75 
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Table  22 — Coutinued. 

Statement  of  expenditures  of  the  appropriation  for  postage  and  expressage  for 
17th  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1866. 


For  what  purpose  expended. 

Amount. 

One  half  biennial  appropriation  for  16th  and  17th 

$800  00 

310  65 

$1,110  65 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  packages  sent  and  delivered... 

$  72  75 

778  77 

851  52 

1259  13 

Expenditures  for  18^A  fiscal  year. 


For  what  purpose  expended. 

One  half  biennial  appropriation,  18th  and  19th 

fiscal  years  

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  packages  sent  and  delivered...  $109  10 
Postage  stamps  and  envelopes   659  00 

Balance  unexpended  


Amount. 


$800  00 
768  10 


$31  90 


State  of  California, 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 


John  Swett,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  he  is  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  California;  and 
further,  that  the  foregoing  contains  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  appropriations  made  to  the  Department  oT  Public 
Instruction  for  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  fiscal  years. 

JOHN  SWETT, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  first  day  of  November,  A.  D. 
1867. 

JOHN  WHITE, 

Notary  Public. 
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CONTENTS  OF  APPENDIX. 


The  public  schools  of  San  Francisco. 

B. 

Statistics  of  colleges,  college  schools,  and  seminaries  of  learning. 
C. 

Report  of  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

D. 

Catalogue  of  the  pupils  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

E. 

The  Revised  School  Law,  with  State  rules  and  regulations. 


[A] 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco  has  maintained  a  system  of  free  public  schools  since  the 
first  organization  of  a  city  government. 

The  special  city  School  Law  provides  for  the  election  by  the  people,  at 
the  city  election,  of  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  for  the  term  of 
two  3'ears,  and  of  a  Board  of  Education  of  twelve  members,  one  from 
each  ward,  one  half  of  whom  are  elected  each  year  for  the  term  of  two 
years. 

The  City  Board  of  Education  has  entire  control  of  the  school  depart- 
ment;  it  determines  the  annual  rate  of  city  school  tax,  not  to  exceed  35 
cents  on  $100,  and  erects  the  school  buildings,  subject,  however,  to  veto 
power  of  the  Board  of  City  Supervisors  Or  Common  Council. 

The  organization  of  the  public  schools  is  similar  in  most  respects  to 
that  of  Boston  and  Chicago.  By  a  provision  of  the  State  law,  all  exam- 
inations of  teachers  for  certificates  are  conducted  by  a  City  Board  of 
Examination,  which  consists  of  the  City  Superintendent,  State  Super- 
intendent, the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  three  teachers, 
holders  of  the  highest  grade  certificates,  elected  by  the  City  Board  for 
the  term  of  one  year. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
For  the  school  year  ending  June  30^A,  1867- 


Number  of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  

Number  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  

Total  number  of  children  under  16  

Number  of  children  between  5  and  6  years  of  age  not  allowed 
to  attend  public  schools  

Number  of  children  between  6  and  15  enrolled  on  public  school 
registers  

Average  number  belono-ina:  

Number  attending  private  schools    

Number  between  6  and  15  not  attending  school  

High  schools    

Grammar  schools   

Primary  schools  

High  school  classes,  (25  pypils  each)  

Grammar  school  classes,  (55  pupils  each)  

Primary  school  classes,  (60  pupils  each)  

Ungraded  classes,  (50  pupils  each)  ,  
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EXPENDITURES 

For  the  school  year  ending  June  SOfh,  1867. 


Teachers'  salaries  

Buildings  

Contingent  expenses  and  deficit  of  previous  years, 

Total  


5209,0  0  00 
126,000  00 
171,000  00 


$508,889  00 


RECEIPTS. 


State  apportionment 

City  taxes  

Sale  of  bonds  

Incidental   

Total  


$55,000  00 
261,000  00 
187,000  00 
4,000  00 

$507,000  00 


Yalue  of  lots  and  buildings   

Value  of  furniture  

Yalue  of  libraries  and  apparatus 

Total  


,052,000  00 
60,000  00 
10,000  00 


,122,000  00 


SALARIES. 


3  male  Principals  of  Higb  Schools 
8  male  Grammar  Masters  

3  male  Assistants,  High  School  

4  Sub -Masters,  Grrammar  School... 

10  Primary  Principals,  (female)  

Head  Assistants  

4  Music  and  Drawing  Teachers  


$2,500  00 
2,100  00 
2,100 
1,500 
1,200 
1,000 
1,800 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


NUMBER   OF   TEACHERS   WHO   ARE   GRADUATES   OP  THE   CALIFORNIA  STATE 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Male  

Female.... 

Total 


3 
47 


50 
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Since  compiling  the  preceding  condensed  abstract  of  statistics,  I  have 
been  furnished  hy  the  City  Superintendent,  John  C.  Pelton,  with  the 
advance  sheets  of  his  annual  report,  from  which  1  extract  the  following 
additional  items  of  interest : 

COST  OF  TUITION. 


The  amount  paid  for  tuition  (teachers'  salaries)  during  the 
year  has  been  (including  special  teachers  and  substitutes) 

Increase  for  the  year  

Increase  in  two  years,  to  wit,  since  June  30,  1865  

For  the  high  schools  (excluding  special  teachers  and  substi- 
tutes)  

Increase  for  the  year  

Increase  for  two  years,  to  wit,  since  June  30,  1865  

For  the  grammar  schools  (excluding  special  teachers  and 

substitutes)  

Increase  during  the  year  

Increase  in  two  3'ears,  to  wit,  since  June  30,  1865  

For  the  primary  schools  (excluding  special  teachers  and  sub- 
stitutes)  

Increase  for  the  year  

Increase  in  2  years,  to  wit,  since  June  30,  1865  

For  the  teachers  of  penmanship  and  drawing  (decreased 

during  the  past  year)  

For  the  teachers  of  music  (slight  decrease  during  the  year) 


$209,736  92 
26,201  84 
75,037  84 

19,799  88 
2,100  00 
7,599  95 

75,269  76 
1,240  20 
20,193  96 

100,569  96 
26,662  20 
44,942  52 

2,675  00 
3,650  00 


TOTAL  COST  OF  EDUCATION. 


Average  cost  of  each  scholar  in  all  the  schools  for  tuition  per 
3'ear  (for  salaries  only,  calculated  on  the  average  number 

belonging)  

Average  cost  of  each  scholar  in  the  high  school  per  year  

Average  cost  of  each  scholar  in  the  grammar  and  priinary 

schools  per  year  

Decrease  for  the  year  per  pupil  

Average  cost  of  each  scholar  in  our  public  schools  (including 
the  whole  expenses  as  above,  excepting  for  erection  of  build- 
ings and  purchase  of  lots)  

Decrease  for  the  year  per  pupil  (resulting  from  the  erection 
of  schoolhouses  and  the  consequent  saving  of  the  pay- 
ment of  rents  from  the  current  fund)  


$19  34 
82  49 

17  17 
1  75 


29  50 
2  26 
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state  appor- 
tionment per 
pupil  


Per  cent  of  in- 
crease  


State  appor- 
tionment   
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BOAED  OF  EDUCATI0:N^,  1867-8. 


1st  Ward. 
2d  Ward  . 
3d  Ward.. 
4th  Ward 
5th  Ward. 
6th  Ward 


 E.  H.  Coe. 

 "....Thos.  Holt. 

 Wm.  F.  Hale. 

 H.  A.  Cobb. 

Washington  Ayer. 
...  John  E.  Jarboe. 


7th  Ward 
8th  Ward, 
9  th  Ward 
10th  Ward 
11th  Ward 
12th  Ward, 


E.  P.  Hammond 

 A.  W.  Scott 

..A.  K.  Hawkins 
..T.  B.  Cornwall 
 J.  A.  Eogers 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

James  Denman  ;  term  expires  December  1st,  1869. 

IRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

E.  P.  Hammond. 


SCHOOLHOUSES  OP  SAN  FEANCISCO. 

LINCOLN  SCHOOLHOUSE. 

The  Lincoln  School  building  is  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  public 
schoolhouses  in  the  United  States.  It  was  begun  in  August,  1864,  com- 
pleted in  August,  1865,  and  cost,  including  furniture,  $100,000.  It  is 
designed  exclusively  for  boys,  and  now^  accommodates  1,000  pupils,  exclu- 
sive of  the  large  hall  in  the  attic  story.  It  is  situated  on  the  school  lot 
on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Market  streets,  175  feet  square,  and  is  inclosed 
in  front  by  a  brick  wall  and  balustrade  fence.  The  plan  of  the  building 
is  cruciform,  141 J  feet  long,  b}^  63i  feet  wide  in  the  body;  the  wings 
are  18  by  33  feet,  and  the  whole  covers  a  superficial  area  of  10,187 
feet.  It  is  built  of  brick,  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  with  a  base- 
ment, two  stories,  and  an  attic,  terminating  with  a  Mansard  roof,  which 
is  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  and  surrounded  with  a  balustrade.  The  base- 
ment is  nearly  above  ground,  and  the  walls  of  the  attic  square.  It  is 
finished  with  cement,  painted  and  sanded  to  a  light  color,  and  presents  a 
fine  architectural  appearance. 

The  walls  of  the  basement  and  principal  story  are  two  feet  thick; 
above  that,  they  are  18  inches  thick.  The  joists  of  all  the  floors  arc  3 
by  17  inches.  The  height  of  the  basement  in  the  clear  is  11  feet;  prin- 
cipal and  second  stories,  15  feet;  while  the  attic  or  assembly  hall,  which 
forms  one  room  throughout  the  building,  is  18  feet  in  the  clear.  Four 
capacious  stairways  communicate  between  the  basement  and  the  attic. 
The  ingress  and  egress  to  the  building  are  very  ample,  safe,  and  con- 
venient, and  consist  of  ten  large  doorways — four  in  front,  just  at  each 
side  of  the  main  building,  and  six  in  the  rear,  four  of  them  corresponding 
WMth  those  in  front,  giving  an  extent  for  these  purposes  of  72  feet  in 
breadth.  The  interior  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated  throughout.  The 
windows  arc  of  ground  glass,  which  is  a  new  thing  in  public  buildings 
here,  and  ver}^  economical,  as  it  dispenses  with  curtains  and  blinds. 
Fresh  air  is  introduced  through  the  apertures  near  the  doors,  which  are 
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A  A. — Boys'  gymnasium. 
A  A. — Girls'  gymnasium. 
B  B.— Halls. 


BASEMENT  AND  YARDS. 

C  C. — Store  rooms. 
D  P. — Furnace  rooms. 
E  E. — Janitor's  room. 
H. — Girls'  vard. 


F  F. — Lavatories. 
G  G. — Front  yards. 
H. — Boys'  yard. 


regulated  by  registers,  while  the  impure  air  escapes  through  ventilators 
near  the  ceiling. 

The  distribution  of  the  principal  and  second  stories  is  uniform,  each 
containing  six  schoolrooms  of  29  by  34  feet;  six  wardrobe  rooms,  62-  by 
20.}  feet;  two  teachers'  rooms.  6}  by  9  feet;  and  two  halls,  11  feet  4  inches 
wide,  running  through  the  building  transversely,  with  stairways  at  each 
end,  reaching  to  the  attic  or  assembly  hall.  The  attic,  as  before  remarked, 
is  in  one  room,  but  is  capable  of  the  same  arrangement  as  the  stories  below. 
The  basement  contains  six  schoolrooms,  which  accommodate  60  pupils 
each.  All  the  wardrobe  rooms  are  to  be  supplied  with  marble  top  wash- 
stands  and  water.  Each  schoolroom  is  so  constructed  that  a  person  can 
pass  from  one  to  the  other  by  way  of  the  wardrobe  rooms,  which  obvi- 
ates the  necessit}^  of  going  into  the  hall. 

The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  material  used 
up  in  a  building  of  this  kind.  By  measurement,  there  are  1,149.611  bricks 
in  the  walls,  and  451  feet  of  granite  in  the  sills  of  apertures  in  the  base- 
ment. The  wrought  iron  amounts  to  6,288  pounds  ;  cast  iron,  20,574 
pounds.  There  are  663,000  feet  of  lumber;  2,500  yards  of  cement  work 
on  the  exterior  ;  and  7,800  yards  of  plastering  in  the  interio      The  num- 
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FIRST  STORY. 


A  A  A  A  A  A. — Recitation  rooms.  C  C. — Teachers'  rooms. 

B  B  B  B  B  B.— Wardrobe  rooms.  D  D.— Vestibules. 

ber  of  lights  in  the  windows  is  2,052,  or  8,840  feet  of  ground  glass.  This 
building  is  an  honor  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  pride  of  our  public  schools. 

The  charge  of  extravagance  has  been  raised  against  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation which  planned  and  built  it;  but  it  is  a  safe  prediction  that  in  ten 
years  from  now  its  erection  will  be  considered  a  most  wise  and  judicious 


SKCOND  STORY, 


A  A. — Recitation  rooms.  B  B. — Clothes  rooms.  C  C. — Teachers'  rooms. 
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ASSEMBLY  HALL. 


measure.  It  has  cost  the  city  a  tax  of  only  sixteen  cents  on  each  hundred 
dollars  of  the  assessment  roll,  and  many  a  little  district  and  town  in  the 
State  has  voted  twice  that  amount  for  schoolhouses. 

DENMAN  SCHOOLHOUSE. 

The  Denman  School  building  may  also  be  ranked  among  the  first  class 
schoolhouses  of  the  United  States.  This  house  was  erected  in  1864,  at  a 
cost  of  $78,000,  including  furniture,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  teacher 
who  founded  the  school  in  1851,  who  was  afterwards  City  Superintend- 
ent, and  who  is  now  Principal  of  the  school.  It  is  designed  exclusively 
for  girls,  and  numbers  600  pupils. 

The  plan  of  the  ouilding  is  a  parallelogram  of  98^  feet  by  61  feet,  liav- 
ing  its  entrance  on  the  long  sides,  in  projecting  portions,  each  29  feet  by 
3i  feet. 

The  building  is  three  stories  high,  the  first  being  13J  feet,  and  the  sec- 
ond and  third  stories,  each  15  feet  high. 

It  has  a  Mansard  roof,  surmounted  with  a  cupola  and  surrounded  with 
a  balustrade,  to  the  top  of  which  the  projecting  portions  are  carried 
perpendicularly  from  the  bottom,  thus  increasing  the  interior  accommo- 
dations of  the  attic,  which  is  12  feet  high,  and  contains  16  Luthern  win- 
dows in  its  inclined  sides,  and  6  in  the  said  projecting  portions  of  the 
two  fronts,  which,  together  with  the  advantages  arising  from  its  superior 
location,  renders  it  available  and  very  pleasant  for  school  purposes. 

The  distribution  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  stories  is  uniform,  each 
containing  four  school  rooms  of  28  by  34  feet ;  four  wardrobe  rooms  of 
6^  by  21^  feet;  two  teachers'  rooms  of  6J  by  9  feet;  and  a  hall,  11  feet 
wide,  through  the  centre  of  the  building,  transversely,  with  easy, 
spacious  stairways  at  each  end,  which  extend  to  the  attic. 
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The  attic  contalDS  two  recitation  rooms,  each  27  by  33^  feet,  and  an 
assembly  room  capable  of  accommodating  the  entire  school. 

The  ingress  and  egress  are  rendered  safe  and  convenient  by  means  of 
four  spacious  doorways,  one  in  front  and  three  in  the  rear;  the  interior 
is  well  lighted  and  ventilated  throughout. 

Fresh  air  is  introduced  through  apertures  near  the  floor,  and  regulated 
by  registers,  while  the  vitiated  air  is  allowed  to  escape  through  ventila- 
tors near  the  ceiling. 

All  the  wardrobe  rooms  are  supplied  with  marble-top  washstands  and 
water;  the  windows  have  inside  folding  blinds.  The  exterior  has  an 
expressive,  pleasing,  and  ornamental  appearance.  It  is  finished  with 
cement,  painted,  and  sanded  to  a  light  color,  which  gives  it  an  air  of 
cheerfulness. 


ATTIC. 

A  A— Gymnasiums.    D— Assembly  Hall,  .  B  B— Clothes  rooms.    C — Closet- 
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THE  TEHAMA  PRIMARY  SCHOOLHOUSE 

is  situated  on  Tehama  street,  between  First  and  Second  streets.  "Work 
was  commenced  on  it  in  July,  1866,  and  it  was  completed  January  Ist, 
1867.  The  building  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross  ;  the  main  body 
is  52  feet  front  by  75  feet  deep,  the  wings  on  either  side  being  29J  by  33 
feet;  the  entire  frontage  is  111  feet.  There  is  a  basement  under  the 
entire  building,  divided  in  the  centre,  forming  two  wet  weather  play- 
rooms for  hoj%  and  girls.  The  entrances  are  in  the  angles  of  the  wings  ; 
two  on  the  front  and  two  in  the  rear,  approached  by  flights  of  granite 
steps.  The  principal  story  is  15  feet  high  in  the  clear,  with  four  rooms 
in  the  main  building  24  by  31  feet,  and  one  in  each  wing  18  by  30  feet. 
The  halls  containing  the  stairways  are  in  the  wings,  extending  through 
from  front  to  rear,  9^  feet  wide  by  30  feet,  with  a  corridor  through  the 
centre  from  one  to  the  other  8  feet  wide.    The  second  story  is  16  feet 


PLAN  OP  FinST  AND  SECOND  FLOORS. 
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high  in  the  clear,  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  floor,  having 
two  teacher's  rooms,  9?  by  10  feet,  over  the  front  entrances.  The  third, 
or  upper  floor,  is  13  feet  high  in  the  clear;  the  rooms  in  the  front  and 
wings  are  the  same  as  below;  the  two  rooms  in  rear  of  centre  and  the 
corridor  are  thrown  into  one  large  room,  forming  an  assembly/  hall  41  by 
49  feet,  with  a  dome  skylight  in  the  centre.  This  story  is  built  under 
a  French  or  Mansard  roof.  The  rooms  are  all  amply  lighted,  and  the 
building  is  thoroughly  ventilated  thronghout.  The  structure  has  been 
erected  in  the  most  substantial  and  workmanlike  manner;  the  walls  are 
heavy  and  strong,  and  the  materials  are  of  the  best  quality,  equal  to 
those  of  any  schoolbouse  in  the  city.  This  building  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  city,  having  16  classrooms,  and  the  large  hall  will  accommodate 
1,000  scholars.  The  whole  cost,  including  fences,  outbuildings,  etc.,  was 
$28,300.  S.  G.  Bugbee  &  Son  were  the  architects.  Messrs.  Kimball  Bros, 
the  contractors. 


SACEAMENTO  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

I  am  under  obligations  to  the  City  Superintendent  of  Sacramento  for 
the  following  statistics  of  interest  relative  to  the  Sacramento  City 
Schools,  which  now  rank  second  to  none  in  the  State  for  efficiency  and 
excellence : 

According  to  the  law  authorizing  the  establishment  of  public  schools, 
passed  April  26th,  1853,  County  Assessors  were  ex  officio  County  Super- 
intendents of  Public  Schools,  and  had  the  appointment  of  School  Com- 
missioners. H.  J.  Bidleman,  County  Assessor  and  ex  officio  County 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  acting  under  this  law,  appointed  Dr. 
G.  J.  Phelan,  Dr.  H.  W.  Harkness,  and  George  Wiggins,  School  Com- 
missioners for  Sacramento. 

February,  1854,  the  first  public  school  in  this  city  was  opened  at  the 
corner  of  K  and  Fifth  streets,  George  H.  Peck,  teacher.  Soon  after  this 
the  boys  and  girls  were  separated,  and  Miss  Griswoid  appointed  to  the 
female  school.  In  a  short  time  it  became  necessary  to  open  other 
schools.  Mr.  A.  R.  Jackson  was  appointed  to  one  on  I  street  near 
Tenth  ;  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Murray,  to  K  street,  near  Seventh  ;  Miss  M.  S. 
Corby,  corner  of  Tenth  and  F  streets;  and  Miss  A.  E.  Eoberts,  Fifth 
street,  between  K  and  L. 

It  is  said  that  in  July,  1854,  there  were  261  pupils  in  the  public 
schools,  and  250  in  private  schools.  In  the  same  year,  E.  B.  Ryan,  the 
Census  Marshal,  reported  the  number  of  children  in  the  city  between 
the  ages  of  4  and  J  8  years  to  be  1,218. 

In  October,  1854,  the  City  Council  established  by  ordinance  and 
appointed  a  City  Board  of  Education,  thereby  superseding  the  authority 
of  the  County  Superintendent  and  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools. 

In  June,  1855,  a  frame  building  was  erected  corner  of  Tenth  and  H 
streets,  which  w^as  the  first  building  erected  for  public  school  purposes 
in  this  city. 

In  March,  1855,  the  School  Law  w^as  altered  so  as  to  give  the  election 
of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  people,  and  to  increase  their  number 
to  six — two  to  each  w^ard.  The  census  returns  for  1855  gave  the  number 
of  children  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  years  as  1,263; 
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boys,  608;  girls,  655.  The  number  of  names  registered  on  the  books  of 
the  public  schools  during  the  year.  970 ;  average  attendance,  494.  The 
annual  returns  of  the  Census  Marshals  for  1856  are  1,276;  for  1857, 
1,630;  for  1858,  1,623;  for  1859,  1,684;  for  1860,  2,109;  for  1861,  2,474. 

In  1856,  the  lot  corner  of  Ij  and  Sixth  streets  was  purchased  for 
$5,000.  and  a  brick  building  (Franklin)  erected  thereon  at  a  cost  of  from 
S15,000  to  $20,000. 

In  1862,  a  brick  building  30  by  90  feet  was  erected  on  the  Public  Square, 
P  and  Tenth  streets,  for  the  use  of  Primary  No.  4,  and  Intermediate 
No.  2.    It  cost  about  $2,500. 

In  1864,  a  double  lot  was  purchased  on  the  corner  of  Gr  and  Seventh 
streets,  at  a  cost  of  $1,600,  and  the  "Union"  building  erected  thereon 
in  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  at  a  cost  of  about  $12,000.  An  engrav- 
ing and  descri]:>tion  of  this  building  will  be  found  in  this  report. 

In  February,  1866,  a  wooden  building  was  erected  on  O  street  for  the 
Colored  School,  costing  ^750;  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  a  lot  was 
purchased  on  the  corner  of  M  and  Ninth  streets,  and  a  handsome  one 
story  wooden  building  erected  for  the  New  Primary  School  No.  7.  Cost 
of  lot,  $1,200;  of  building  and  furniture,  about  $2,800. 

In  1867,  the  new  two  story  ''Lincoln'"  building  was  erected  on  the 
school  lot  near  Second  street,  on  P.  This  spacious  building  accommo- 
dates Primary  School  No.  2,  and  the  new  Intermediate  No.  4,  and  is  an 
ornament  to  the  city.  Its  cost,  including  furniture,  and  all  extras,  was 
$8,000. 

Besides  these  several  buildings,  the  Board  of  Education  own  for  the 
use  of  the  schools,  a  brick  one  storj^  building  on  the  alley  between  I  and 
J,  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets;  wooden  buildings  at  the  corner  of  G  and 
Thirteenth  (2  stories;)  and  corner  of  N  and  Sixteenth,  one  story.  For 
the  "ungraded"  school,  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  city,  a 
wooden  building  is  rented. 

The  annual  sums  expended  in  Sacramento  City  for  school  purposes  are  : 
for  1856,  $25,000;  1857,  $25,992;  1858,  $31,066;  1859,  $29,185;  1860, 
$33,063;  1861,  $26,500;  1862,  $21,000  ;  1863,  $24,498  50  ;  1864,128,650  20; 
1865,  $34,459;  1866,  $32,136  43.  For  1867,  they  will  be  about  the  same 
as  for  1866.  The  monthly  pay  roll  for  teachers  in  December,  1867,  is 
$2,200.  The  teachers  are  paid  for  ten  months  in  the  year.  The  vaca- 
tions are  one  month  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  and  two  weeks 
each  at  the  end  of  the  winter  and  spring  terms. 

The  school  census  for  1865  gave  the  following  result:  white  children 
between  4  and  18,  2,264;  under  4,  1,118;  colored,  92;  Indian,  18; 
Chinese,  45;  total  under  18,  3,537;  between  18  and  21,  134. 

For  1866  the  law  required  a  return  from  between  5  and  15  years,  the 
"  Revised  School  Law"  making  these  years  the  limit  for  drawing  school 
money.  The  census  was  as  follows:  white  children  under  15,  3,372; 
colored,  99;  Indian,  10;  Mongolian,  38;  total  under  15,  3,519. 

In  1867  there  were  of  children  under  15  years  of  age:  white,  3,782; 
colored,  102;  Indian,  14;  Chinese,  45;  total,  3,943 

The  average  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  has  been 
as  follows,  since  1863,  no  statistics  being  at  hand  prior  to  that  year.  In 
this  year,  the  present  grading  principle  was  introduced:  1863,  on  the 
roll,  949 — average  attendance,  782;  1864,  on  the  roll,  1,202 — average 
attendance,  919;  1865,  on  the  roll,  1,446 — average  attendance,  1,057; 
18G0,  on  the  roll,  1,622 — average  attendance,  1,200;  1867,  on  the  roll, 
1,700 — average  attendance,  about  1,300. 
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There  are  15  schools  in  the  city,  viz:  1  High,  under  the  charge  of  a 
Principal  and  assistant;  1  Grammar,  under  a  Principal  and  four  assist- 
ants; 4  Intermediate,  under  a  Principal  and  assistant  each ;  7  Prima- 
ries, having  a  Principal  and  assistant  each  ;  1  Colored,  with  a  Principal 
and  assistant;  and  an  Ungraded,  with  a  Principal  only.  The  last  named 
and  the  Colored  are  not  graded. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Primaries  and  Intermediates  occupies  two 
years  each;  and  in  the  Grammar  and  High,  three  each.  All  the  schools 
are  thus  equal  to  ten  grades  of  one  year  each.  An  additional  one  should 
be  substituted  between  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar,  which  will  proba- 
bly be  done  next  year,  by  adding  a  fourth  grade  to  the  Grammar,  or  a 
third  to  the  Intermediate. 

The  Board  of  Education  now  employ  32  teachers  and  assistants,  at  the 
following  monthly  compensations:  Assistant  in  Colored  School,  $20; 
Assistants  in  Primaries,  $35 ;  Assistants  in  Intermediates,  $45 ;  Assist- 
ants in  Grammar  No.  1,  180,  and  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  $75  each;  Assistant  in 
High,  $85;  Principals  of  Primaries,  $80;  Principals  of  Intermediates, 
$85;  Principals  of  Colored  and  Ungraded,  $90;  Principal  of  Grammar, 
$185;  Principal  of  High,  $150;  total,  $2,200  per  month,  or  $22,000  per 
annum,  the  school  year  being  10  months. 

The  cost  per  pupil  in  1866  (a  fair  average)  was  $10  95  per  annum  in 
the  Primary  Schools,  $16  40  in  the  Intermediate,  $29  60  in  the  Grammar, 
$36  83  in  the  Ungraded,  $27  52  in  the  Colored,  and  $61  10  in  the  High. 

There  are  three  terms  in  each  year,  the  first  commencing  in  May,  the 
second  in  September,  and  the  third  in  January. 

The  course  of  studies  is  substantially  as  follows  : 

In  the  Primary  School,  from  ABC  and  mere  oral  instruction,  through 
Willson's  Second  Eeader,  Sargent's  Small  Speller,  Eaton's  Primary 
Arithmetic,  and  Cornell's  first  steps  in  Geography.  There  is  no  practi- 
cal arithmetic  in  this  grade,  but  all  pupils  are  to  be  furnished  with  slates 
for  exercises  in  drawing,  formation  of  letters,  figures,  etc.  These  schools 
are  also  supplied  with  full  sets  of  outline  maps,  charts,  and  plenty  of 
blackboards. 

In  the  Intermediate  department  the  course  embraces  Willson's  Third 
Reader,  Sargent's  Standard  Speller,  Colburn's  Mental  Arithmetic  to  Sec- 
tion 8,  Thomson's  Practical  to  Complex  Fractions,  and  Warren's  Primary 
Geography.  Writing,  vocal  music,  and  calisthenics,  are  attended  to  in 
all  the  schools. 

In  the  Grammar  department  the  pupil  commences  where  the  Interme- 
diate left  off,  and  the  three  years'  course  carries  the  pupil  through  Thom- 
son's Practical  and  Higher  Arithmetic ;  Greene's  Grammar,  with  thor- 
ough attention  to  analysis  and  parsing,  as  well  as  composition — Layres' 
two  works  being  used  as  helps  in  this  last;  McElligott's  Manual ;  War- 
ren's Intermediate  Geography;  Willson's  Fourth  Reader;  Sargent's 
Standard  Speller,  (finished^the  first  year;)  Quackenbos'  History  of  the 
United  States;  Hooker's  Elementary  Physiology;  penmanship;  decla- 
mation, etc. 

In  the  High  School  the  course  of  study  is  divided  into  junior,  middle, 
and  senior  years,  and  embraces  the  following  studies,  on  each  of  which 
the  classes  are  subjected  to  a  most  rigid  and  thorough  examination  at 
the  end  of  each  school  year  :  General  history;  algebra;  Latin  and  Greek; 
rhetoric,  and  English  composition;  natural,  mental,  and  moral  philoso- 
phy; botany;  geometry;  physiology;  physical  geography;  trigonome- 
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try;  surveying;  astronomy  ;  English  literature  ;  chemistry,  and  geology. 
In  Latin,  the  pupil  is  taken  through  Caesar,  Virgil,  and  Cicero;  and  in 
Greek,  Xenophon,  and  the  Iliad.  There  are  also  classes  in  French  and 
bookkeeping,  but  these  studies  are  optional. 

The  schools  of  Sacramento  are  under  the  exclusive  charge  of  a  Board 
of  Education,  which  as  reconstructed  by  a  law  passed  in  1862,  consists  of 
a  City  Superintendent  and  a  Board  of  eight  Directors,  elected  for  two 
years.  There  are  two  Directors  from  each  ward,  one  of  whom  is  elected 
annually.  The  Board  for  1867  was  composed  of  the  following  gentle- 
men : 

City  Superintendent — Rev.  William  H.  Hill. 

Directors — First  Ward — J.  F.  Crawford,  J.  F.  Dreman.  Second  Ward 
— Paul  Morrill,  J.  W.  Avery.  Third  Ward — George  R.  Moore,  David  S. 
Eoss.    Fourth  Ward — William  E.  Chamberlain,  Paschal  Coggins. 

That  for  1868,  as  follows  : 

City  Superintendent — Rev.  William  H.  Hill. 

Directors — First  Ward — Horace  Adams,  J.  F.  Crawford.  Second  Ward 
— Joseph  Davis,  J.  W.  Avery.  Third  Ward — Henry  Miller,  David  S, 
Ross.    Fourth  Ward — F.  A.  Gibbs,  Paschal  Coggins. 

UNION  FREE  SCHOOLHOUSE. 

This  fine  building  is  situated  on  a  lot  160  by  160  feet,  corner  of  G  and 
Seventh  streets,  and  was  erected  during  the  winter  of  1864-5.  The 
corner  stone  was  laid  in  November,  and  the  building  occupied  on  the  1st 
of  the  following  March.  It  is  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height,  with  a 
basement  for  wood,  etc.,  and  also  partially  for  a  summer  playground  for 
the  girls.  The  ground  plan  covers  an  area  of  90  by  45  feet.  The  first 
story  contains  two  schoolrooms,  each  26  feet  10  inches  by  42  feet  8 
inches;  two  recitation  or  assistant's  rooms,  14  by  28  feet  8  inches  each  ; 
two  anterooms  about  14  by  16  feet  each,  and  an  open  vestibule  communi- 
cating with  the  latter.  This  story  is  occupied  by  a  Primary  and  an 
Intermediate  School,  having  accommodation  for  300  children.  The  second 
story  is  for  the  High  School,  and  contains  a  main  room  44  by  50  feet, 
which  is  lighted  from  the  rear  by  six  windows,  and  from  the  front  by 
four  common  windows,  besides  the  large  triplet  window.  All  the  win- 
dows in  the  building  are  arranged  with  pulleys  and  let  down  from  the 
top,  thus  insuring  perfect  ventilation.  The  principal  entrance  to  the 
main  upper  room  is  from  the  north  side,  through  two  anterooms,  one 
each  for  boys  and  girls,  and  fitted  for  hats  and  bonnets.  Near  these  are 
two  others  for  the  Principal  and  assistant,  about  10  by  17  feet  each.  On  the 
south  side  is  a  recitation  room  25  by  17  feet,«ind  a  library  15  by  17  feet. 
Near  the  northeast  corner  is  a  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  girls'  yard. 
The  ceiling  of  the  main  room  is  I62  feet  high,  and  is  divided  into  15 
panels,  formed  by  finishing  the  beams  of  the  roof  with  mouldings  and 
panel  work.  Where  the  beams  intersect  the  surface,  the  work  is  enriched 
with  carved  rosettes.  The  whole  ceiling  is  executed  in  wood  and  painted 
in  two  tints.  The  walls  are  crowned  with  a  neat  cornice  in  plaster,  which 
finishes  into  the  mouldings  of  the  ceiling.  The  wainscotting  is  of  red- 
wood in  its  natural  color,  varnished.  The  doors  are  painted  in  neutral 
color  of  two  tints.  The  entrance  from  the  first  story  is  by  a  flight  of 
stairs  4  feet  6  inches  wide. 
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The  general  character  of  the  architecture  of  the  building  is  of  the 
Italian  style.  The  stylobate  or  base  of  the  building  rises  to  an  elevation 
of  five  feet  above  the  grade  of  the  street.  The  surface  of  the  rear  and 
end  walls  is  broken  by  the  introduction  of  pilasters,  v^hich  serve  for 
exterior  ornainentations,  strength  for  the  walls,  and  flues  for  the  interior. 
"Water  tables  break  the  perpendicular  surface  of  the  walls  between  the 
stories.  The  entablature  is  of  the  Italian  villa  style,  with  a  cornice  pro- 
jecting three  feet,  and  the  pediments  of  the  ends  finished  witii  belts. 
To  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  otherwise  monotonous  appearance  of 
its  repeated  windows  and  pilasters,  the  architect  has  introduced  a  broken 
facade,  projecting  37  feet  of  the  central  portion,  two  feet  from  the  lino 
of  the  wall — the  angles  being  finished  with  rustic  quoins,  and  the  entab- 
lature with  a  pediment.  The  principal  entrance  is  a  triplet  opening  in 
the  Romanesque  style,  with  a  stilted  arch  supported  with  two  iron 
columns.  Upon  either  side  are  windows  finished  with  full  architrave 
and  panel  back.  A  large  triplet  Romanesque  window  finishes  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  facade,  the  frame  of  which  is  finished  with  moulded 
mullions,  and  the  spandrills  with  tracery  panel  work.  The  triplet 
entrance  is  protected  with  a  portico,  in  style  corresponding  with  the 
principal  features  of  the  facade,  but  somewhat  richer  in  design,  the  inter- 
columnar  spaces  corresponding  to  those  of  the  entrance.  The  stilting 
of  the  arch  is  changed  from  the  large  to  the  smaller  ones.  The  entab- 
lature is  finished  with  a  modillion  cornice,  and  surmounted  with  an  open 
balustrade  in  the  Roman  style.  The  entire  expense  incurred  for  the 
building  was  but  ^11,793  ;  for  the  lot  and  filling,  $2,750  88;  furniture  for 
school,  division  fences,  etc.,  $1,242;  making  a  total  of  $15,788  56. 


STOCKTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

This  building  was  commenced  in  1864,  and  was  completed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  year,  at  a  cost  of  $15,133.  It  is  a  substantial  brick 
structure,  with  a  basement,  and  a  superstructure  two  stories  above.  This 
building  was  erected  on  the  common  school  propert}^  belonging  to  the 
city,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Market  and  San  Joaquin  streets,  which 
is  a  square  of  150  feet. 

The  building  is  86  by  38  feet,  with  a  wing  in  the  rear  of  28  by  11  feet,  and 
a  portico  in  front. 

The  basement  is  feet  in  height;  it  was  constructed  for  and  is  used 
as  a  pla3^ground  for  the  pupils  of  the  school.  The  principal  story,  with 
the  story  above,  are  used  solely  for  school  purposes,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  260  pupils.  The  first  is  15  and  the  second  16  feet  in  height, 
each  admirably  divided  into  classrooms,  with  wardrobes,  teachers* 
rooms,  and  an  assembly  room  in  the  second  story. 
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SECOND  SOORY. 


A.— -Schoolroom,  28  by  34  feet. 
C. — Wardrobe  room,  6  by  34  feet. 


B. — Assembly  room,  46|  by  34  feet. 
E. — Teachers'  room,  IH  by  11  feet. 


[B] 

COLLEGES,  COLLEGE  SCHOOLS, 

AND 

PRIVATE  iisrsTiTUTioisrs  OF  LEARNHSTG-. 


COLLEGE  OF  CALIFOENIA. 

OAKLAND. 

Established,  1853.  Incorporated,  1855.  Number  of  students,  30 ; 
graduates,  2,  Whole  uunriber  of  graduates  since  foundation,  14.  Tuition 
per  year,  $80.  Yearly  expense  of  board  and  tuition,  8300.  Yalue  of 
buildings  and  grounds,  $100,000. 

Eev.  S.  H.  Willey,  President. 


COLLEGE  SCHOOL. 
(Preparatory  to  the  College  of  California.) 

OAKLAND. 

Number  of  students,  160.  Expense  per  student,  $300.  Yalue  of  build- 
ings and  grounds,  $60,000. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Brayton,  A.  M.,  Principal. 
Rev.  —  Beckwith,  Associate  Principal. 

Fred.  M.  Campbell,  Wra.  C.  Dodge,  and  A.  T.  Winn,  Assistants. 

G.  Copenhagen,  German  and  Hebrew. 

Paul  Garin,  and  A.  D.  A.  Champion,  French. 


UNIYERSITY  OF  THE  PACIFIC,  (Methodist.) 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Incorporated,  1851.  First  collegiate  class  formed,  1854.  Number  of 
professors  and  teachers,  4  in  the  male  department  and  5  in  the  female 
department.    Number  of  graduates  for  the  year,  8.  .  Whole  number  of 
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students:  male  department,  67;  female  department,  79;  total,  146. 
Whole  number  of  graduates  since  the  institution  was  founded  :  male 
department,  12;  female  department,  32  ;  total,  44.  Yearly  expense  per 
pupil,  $320.    Volumes  in  library,  1,200. 

FACULTY : 

Eev.  T.  H.  Sinex,  D.  D.,  President. 
Milus  H.  Gay,  A.  M.,  Ancient  Languages. 
L.  H.  Yan  Schaick,  English  Department. 
L.  J.  Megerle,  Bookkeeping  and  Grammar. 

This  institution  was  chartered  in  August,  1851,  as  the  California  Wcs- 
leyan  College,  which  name  was  afterwards  changed  by  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  that  which  it  now  bears.  The  charter  was  obtained  under  the 
general  law  of  the  State  as  it  then  was,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  subscrip- 
tion of  $:^7,500  and  a  donation  of  some  ten  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the 
village  of  Santa  Clara.  A  school  building  was  erected",  in  which  the 
preparatory  department  was  opened  in  May,  1852,  under  the  charge  of 
Eev.  E.  Bannister  as  Principal,  aided  by  two  assistant  teachers,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  first  session  had  over  sixty  pupils.  Near  the  close 
of  the  following  year  another  edifice  was  so  far  completed  that  the  male 
pupils  were  transferred  to  it,  and  the  Female  Collegiate  Institute,  with 
its  special  course  of  study,  was  organized  and  continued  in  the  original 
building.  In  1854  the  classes  of  the  college  proper  were  formed,  and  the 
requisite  arrangement  with  respect  to  President,  faculty,  and  course  of 
study  made.  In  1858  two  young  men,  constituting  the  first  class,  received 
the  degree  of  A.  B.,  they  being  the  first  to  receive  that  honor  from  any 
college  in  California.  Though  comparatively  few  of  those  who  have 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  instruction  in  the  ancient  classics  and  the 
higher  English  studies  in  this  institution  have  comj^leted  the  course  pre- 
scribed for  graduation,  yet  the  Female  Collegiate  Institute  has  sent  out 
seoentcen  graduates,  and  twenty-eight  young  men  have  graduated  in  the  col- 
lege proper.  Of  these,  nineteen  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  and  thirteen  that  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  the  latter  requiring  the 
same  studies  as  the  former,  except  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and 
literature  Six  have  received  in  course  the  degree  of  M aster  of  Arts. 
A  3'ear  and  a  half  ago  a  plan  of  endowment  hj  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
valuable  lands  in  the  vicinity  was  devised,  and  is  working  very  encour- 
agingly towards  the  desired  result. 


FEMALE  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE,  (Methodist  Episcopal.) 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Number  of  pupils,  79.    Expense  per  pupil,  from  $300  to  $340.  Yalue 
of  buildings  and  grounds,  $10,000. 
Eev.  f).  Tuthill,  Principal. 
Mrs.  C.  Y.  W.  Tuthill,  Preceptress. 
Miss  II.  S.  De  Lamater,  French  and  German. 
Miss  L.  N.  Widney,  English  branches. 
M.  II.  Gay,  Ancient  Languages. 
George  M.  Shuck,  Music. 
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GEACE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE,  (Episcopal.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Established,  1864.    Number  of  pupils,  71.    Tuition  per  year,  $80. 
Rev.  Gr.  A.  Easton,  Principal. 
Four  assistants. 


OAKLAND  SEMINARY,  (For  Young  Ladies  Only.) 

OAKLAND. 

Established,  1858.  Number  of  pupils,  100.  Graduates.  7 ;  whole  num- 
ber of  graduates,  11.  Cost  per  pupil,  exclusive  of  extras,  from  $360  to 
$420.    Valuation  of  buildings  and  grounds,  $20,000. 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Blake,  Principal. 

Miss  Julia  A.  Rappleye,  Assistant. 

Miss  Matilda  Lewis,  Assistant. 

Miss  Susie  N.  Jewett,  Assistant. 

TV.  Scbraubstadter,  Music. 

M'lle.  E.  Hermet,  Modern  Languages. 


THE  FEMALE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 
(Formerly  the  Pacific  Female  College.) 

OAKLAND. 

Incorporated,  1864.  Reincorporated  on  account  of  financial  embar- 
rassment in  1867.  Number  of  pupils,  100.  Graduates,  4.  Value  of 
buildings  and  grounds,  $50,000.  Yearly  expense  per  pupil,  exclusive  of 
extras,  $300  to  $400. 


PACIFIC  METHODIST  COLLEGE,  (For  Both  Sexes.) 

VACAVILLE. 

Incorporated,  1863.    Number  of  students,  209.    Valuation  of  buildings 
and  grounds,  $10,000.    Whole  number  of  graduates,  16. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  President. 
Charles  S.  Smith,  Mathematics. 
Rev.  John  C.  Simmons,  English  Literature. 
J.  M.  Kirkpatrick,  Primary  Department. 
Mrs.  Ella  B.  Wall,  Music. 
30 


TOLAND  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Incorporated,  1864.  Lecturers  and  Professors,  8.  Whole  number  of 
graduates,  30.  Students  in  attendance,  34.  Value  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  $86,000. 

H.  H.  Toland,  M.  D.,  President. 

Professors — James  Blake,  M.  D.,  L.  C.  Lane,  M.  D.,  J.  P.  Morse, 
M.  D.,  Thomas  Bennett,  M.  D.,  Henry  Gibbons,  M.  D.,  Thomas  Price, 
M.  D. 


SONOMA  COLLEGE  SCHOOL. 

SONOMA. 

Incorporated,  1861.    Number  of  students,  75.    Number  of  teachers,  4. 
"Value  of  buildings  and  grounds,  $20,000. 
Eev.  W.  N.  Cunningham,  Principal. 
Z.  J.  McConnell,  Assistant. 
Miss  E.  A,  Abbott,  Assistant. 


HESPEEIAN  COLLEGE  SCHOOL. 

WOODLAND. 

Established,  1861.    Number  of  students,  120.    Teachers,  4.    Value  of 
buildings  and  grounds,  $20,000. 
J.  M.  Martin,  A.  M.,  Principal. 
G.  N.  Freeman,  Principal  Preparatory  Department. 


PEESENTATION  CONVENT  SCHOOL,  (For  Girls  Only.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Established,  1854.    Pupils  in  attendance,  879.    Number  of  graduates, 
5.    Number  of  teachers,  21.    Value  of  buildings  and  grounds,  $70,000. 
Principal,  Mother  Mary  Therese  Comerford. 


PETALXJMA  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  (Baptist.) 
petaluma. 

Established,  1866.    Number  of  pupils,  83.    Yearly  expenses  per  pupil, 
^300  to  $380.    Assistants,  3. 
Principal,  Mark  Bailey. 
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NAPA  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

NAPA. 

Established,  1862.  Number  of  students,  125.  Cost  per  student,  $300 
to  $400.    Value  of  buildings  and  grounds,  $10,000. 


CALIFORNIA  INSTITUTE  FOE  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND 

THE  BLIND. 

Location,  San  Francisco,  corner  Fifteenth  and  Mission  streets.  Estab- 
lished, April  30th,  1860.  Number  of  teachers,  7.  Whole  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year,  77.  Cost  of  tuition  per  year, 
(State  pupils  free,)  non-residents,  $800.  Estimated  yearly  expenses  per 
pupil,  board  included,  about  $300.  Number  of  volumes  in  the  library, 
about  300.    Value  of  buildings  and  grounds,  $85,000  to  $40,000. 

Board  of  Trustees — Ira  P.  Rankin,  Wm.  Sherman,  B.  H.  Randolph, 
J.  P.  Whitney,  and  J.  A.  Benton. 

Principal,  Warring  Wilkinson. 

Teachers — Amasa  Pratt,  C.  T.  Wilkinson,  H.  B.  Crandall,  C.  Muller, 
R.  Burgess,  H.  Frank,  Miss  H.  Lovekin. 

HISTORY. 

The  California  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  was 
opened  in  the  spring  of  1860  with  one  blind  child  and  three  deaf  mutes. 
It  was  originally  under  the  care  and  management  of  an  association  of 
benevolent  ladies,  through  whose  appeals  to  the  charitable  public  means 
were  provided  for  its  support.  The  school  occupied  at  first  a  rented 
house  in  Tehama  street,  but  afterwards  a  hundred  vara  lot  on  the  corner 
of  Sixteenth  and  Mission  streets  was  purchased,  towards  which  purchase 
the  City  of  San  Francisco  contributed  about  $3,500.  In  1860  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building.  In  1861  a  further  sum  of  $10,000  was  donated  for  another 
wing,  and  at  the  same  session  provision  was  made  for  extending  State 
aid  to  the  amount  of  $250  per  pupil  to  those  whose  parents  or  guardians 
were  unable  to  pay  their  ward's  expenses. 

In  1864  the  management  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, consisting  of  five  gentlemen.  In  February,  1865,  Mr.  John  W. 
Francis,  of  Ohio,  was  called  to  the  principalship,  but  his  health  failing, 
Mr.  Warring  Wilkinson,  from  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  was  elected  in  the  following  September  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  Mr.  Francis'  resignation,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  the  1st 
of  December. 

During  the  legislative  session  of  1865-6,  a  law  was  passed  reorganiz- 
ing and  providing  for  the  institution.  By  this  Act  the  institution  is 
recognized  as  part  of  the  educational  policy  of  the  State,  and  its  privi- 
leges, like  those  of  our  common  schools,  are  offered  gratuitously  to  the 
deaf  and  blind  children  of  the  commonwealth.  The  same  Legislature 
also  created  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  with  power  to  purchase  a  new 
site  and  erect  buildings  thereon,  commensurate  with  the  dignity  of  the 
State  and  the  needs  of  this  rapidly  increasing  class  of  unfortunates.  The 
sum  of  $50,000,  in  addition  to  the  sum  to  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  the 
present  site,  was  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
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The  Commissioners  have  purchased  a  tract  consisting  of  130  acres,  lying 
four  miles  north  of  Oakland,  directly  in  front  of  the  Golden  Gate,  and 
contracts  have  been  let  for  the  erection  of  buildings  to  be  completed 
October  1st,  1868.  The  edifice  is  to  be  of  stone,  laid  random  coursed 
throughout,  and  will  combine  every  improvement  which  experience  can 
suggest  and  experiment  has  approved. 

The  institution  is  designed  for  the  education  only  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  the  blind,  and  its  success  has  been  most  gratifying.  Its  manage- 
ment is  liberal  and  comprehensive;  its  officers  are  experienced  and  earn- 
est; its  inmates  docile  and  contented,  and  as  a  consequence  its  results 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  results  of  any  similar  institution  in  the 
country. 


PEOTESTANT  OEPHAK  ASYLUM. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

This  institution  was  established  in  1851  by  a  number  of  benevolent 
men  and  women,  who  formed  a  society  and  opened  a  home  for  orphans 
in  a  cottage  in  Happy  Valley.  The  society  was  incorporated  February 
21st,  1851,  and  Charles  Gilman,  D.  L.  Ross,  and  {Stephen  Franklin,  were 
made  "  Trustees  of  the  San  Francisco  Orphan  Asylum  Society." 

During  the  first  year  there  were  26  children  in  the  Asylum.  In  1853 
a  substantial  stone  building  was  erected  near  the  Mission  Dolores,  at  a 
cost  of  $22,000,  all  of  which  was  received  by  donations.  In  1860  the 
State  made  an  appropriation  of  16,000,  which  was  applied  to  the  erection 
of  an  additional  wing  to  the  building.  Up  to  this  time  the  institution 
had  been  supported  entirely  by  private  donations  and  by  collections  in 
the  various  churches;  since  then,  the  State  has  made  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $6,000. 

In  1866  the  expenses  were  $21,000.  Number  of  children,  177;  whole 
number  admitted  during  the  year,  257. 

The  school  is  well  conducted  by  Miss  R  Adams,  and  Miss  A.  Kimball, 
a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

Estimated  value  of  buildings  and  grounds,  $40,000. 

President,  Mrs.  Ira  P.  Eankin. 

Matron,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Willard. 


UNIYEESITY  COLLEGE. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Established,  1859.  Incorporated,  1863.  Number  of  students  in  col- 
lege and  preparatory  school,  170.    Number  of  graduates,  .    Cost  of 

tuition,  from  $50  to  $120.  Value  of  buildings  and  grounds,  $80,000. 
Value  of  school  apparatus  and  library,  $3,000. 

liev.  P.  V.  Vceder,  Principal. 

Eev.  Thomas  Kirkland,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

Thomas  Price,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

T.  N.  Eobinson,  Mathematics. 

L.  W.  Eeed,  English  Department. 

Miss  M.  E.  Clarke,  Assistant,  English  Department. 

G.  C.  Arnold,  Teacher  of  German  and  Spanish. 

A.  Conlon,  Teacher  of  French  and  Drawing. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


For  tlie  Year  Ending  June  3d,  1867. 


FIRST  SEMI-ANNUAL  SESSION. 

To  the  Honorahle  the  Board  of  Trustees : 

Gentlemen: — The  first  biennial  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  contains  the  report  of  the  State  Normal  School  for 
1865,  by  the  Principal,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Minns.  This  report  gives  the  idea 
and  purpose  of  State  Normal  Schools.  Their  plans  and  history  have 
been  further  given  in  other  reports  made  to  this  Board,  rendering  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  upon  those  subjects. 

The  first  semi-annual  session  for  1866-7  commenced  July  5th,  1866, 
after  a  vacation  of  four  weeks.  The  Principal,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Minns,  hav- 
ing returned  to  the  Eastern  States  upon  a  leave  of  absence  for  six  months, 
I  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  school  during  that  time.  Mrs.  C.  K. 
Beales  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Sub-Junior  Class,  Miss  E.  W. 
Houghton  taking  the  Junior  Class. 

At  the  opening  of  the  term  about  forty  of  the  old  pupils  returned,  and 
about  thirty  new  pupils  were  admitted  upon  examination.  The  school 
was  organized  as  before,  in  three  classes,  and  new  applicants  were  admit- 
ted as  usual,  through  the  whole  term,  so  that  before  the  close  of  the  term 
the  number  of  pupils  exceeded  one  hundred.  The  plan  of  admitting 
new  pupils  at  any  time  during  the  term,  whenever  they  happen  to  apply, 
has  been  objected  to  by  every  teacher  conducting  the  school  since  its 
organization.  Still  it  has  been  thought  best  by  your  Board  to  allow  it, 
and  the  evil  has  seemed  to  be  a  necessary  one  not  easy  to  be  avoided. 
Pupils  have  also  been  in  the  habit  of  leaving  during  the  term,  whenever 
it  seemed  to  them  necessary.  This  has  been  an  evil  also  difficult  to  obvi- 
ate, as  in  most  instances  the  necessity  has  seemed  imperative.  Still, 
there  have  been  frequent  cases  of  pupils  absenting  themselves  without 
any  good  reasons.  Attention  has  been  called  to  this  subject,  however, 
80  often,  that  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it. 

The  course  of  study  was  considerably  modified  at  the  opening  of  this 
term.  Some  of  the  higher  branches  were  omitted,  making  the  course 
more  elementary  and  allowing  the  introduction  of  more  of  the  methods 
of  teaching.  This  change  met  with  some  objection  from  pupils  about  to 
graduate,  and  from  others  who  did  not,  perhaps,  fully  appreciate  the 
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motive.  The  object  of  making  the  change  was  this  :  the  great  demand 
for  teachers  in  the  State  is  made  to  fill  primary  schools,  and  the  call  to 
teach  advanced  mathematics,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  the  natural  sciences, 
(except  in  an  elementary  degree,)  is  not  frequent.  Hence  the  import- 
ance of  having  a  class  of  teachers  fitted  and  drilled  to  teach  in  the  very 
best  manner  what  is  really  demanded.  The  cases  are  quite  frequent  of 
pupils  understanding  well  several  of  those  higher  branches  acquired  by 
special  study,  and  knowing  next  to  nothing  of  the  true  principles  of 
reading,  the  elements  of  our  alphabet,  or  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
any  of  the  most  common  branches. 

To  remedy  these  defects,  therefore,  the  change  was  made.  But  while 
I  commend  this  reduction  of  the  course  as  proper  to  secure  a  certain 
result,  I  would  urge  one  or  two  suggestions.  Although  the  course  should 
be,  in  the  main,  an  elementary  one,  and  every  class  and  every  pupil  in 
the  school  should  be  required  to  understand  the  elements  of  every  sub- 
ject, and  be  able  to  teach  them  properly,  yet  there  should  be,  in  my  esti- 
mation, a  higher  standard  fixed  in  the  present  course  of  study  for  grad- 
uating classes,  and  strictly  adhered  to,  which  every  pupil  desiring  and 
expecting  a  diploma  should  be  invariably  required  to  reach.  And  1  deem 
it  particularly  desirable  that  every  pupil  who  graduates  shall  have  passed 
over,  and  shall  have  obtained  a  good  knowledge  of  the  entire  course  of 
study  required;  and  that  no  pupil  graduate  upon  a par^mZ course.  And  I 
think  the  course  should  include,  besides  the  completion  of  the  present 
course,  a  portion  of  geometry,  botany,  (as  now  used,)  and  natural  history; 
all  requisite  in  furnishing  object  lessons  even  in  primary  schools,  if 
such  were  carried  out  in  reference  to  the  graduating  classes,  it  would 
meet  the  earnest  wishes  of  all  the  more  advanced  portion  of  the  school, 
and  be  regarded  an  inducement  to  pupils  worth  extra  effort;  and  a 
diploma  granted  upon  such  attainment  would  be  signed  by  all  the  officers 
with  pleasure,  and  would  be  a  passport  to  any  public  school  in  the  State. 
Properly  graduated  certificates  could  be  granted  to  all  who  did  not  attain 
to  the  standard  fixed,  which  would  not  restrain  any  from  teaching,  nor 
hinder  them  in  their  course  at  all.  There  would  not  be  as  large  a  number 
of  graduates  from  the  school  annually^  of  course,  and  there  ought  not  to 
be,  of  the  grade  hitherto  sent  out;  but  there  would  be  a  class  graduate, 
of  whom  there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  qualification ;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion asked  of  such  teacher  need  be,  "Have  you  a  diploma  from  the  State 
Normal  School?^'  There  would  be  the  same  number  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  State  as  now,  because  the  undergraduates  could  properly  supply 
that  demand.  The  mere  fact  of  graduating  does  not  fit  a  pupil  for  teach- 
ing; and  there  are  many  graduates  now  teaching,  who,  if  subjected  to  a 
written  examination,  could  not  reach  a  standard  of  over  60  per  cent,  in 
the  very  studies  the}'  have  passed  over,  and  which  they  presume  to  teach. 
The  graduates  should  undoubtedly  understand  all  the  elements  of  the 
course  thoroughly,  and  should  then  add  the  studies  above  mentioned, 
while  the  undergraduates  should  supply  the  demands  for  the  primary 
schools  of  the  State.  If  it  is  objected  that  the  undergraduates  can  not 
supply  the  demand  of  the  State,  I  reply  that  they  are  doing  it,  and  giv- 
ing good  satisfaction.  More  than  a  dozen  such  left  the  school  last  term 
and  were  paid  $50  per  month  and  board,  and  could  retain  their  school  if 
they  chose  to  do  so.  Until  this  is  done,  the  State  Normal  School  will 
not,  in  my  estimation,  attain  its  proper  dignity  and  influence;  and,  I 
believe,  will  not  give  satisfaction. 

The  Training  School  course  was  also  modified  to  some  extent,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  reports  for  pupil  teachers  adoj^ted,  upon  which  were  recorded  by 
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the  teachers  of  the  Training  School,  credits  for  teaching.  These  reports 
exerted  great  influence  in  creating  interest  in  their  manner  of  conduct- 
ing exercises,  in  the  course  of  study,  and  generally  in  whatever  pertained 
to  the  school.  The  credit  system  produced  much  dissatisfaction  among 
members  of  the  school,  as  was  perhaps  to  be  expected.  The  faculty  or 
tact  for  teaching  is  undeveloped  in  many,  in  fact  in  most  of  the  pupils, 
and  some  inequality  of  merit  must  result;  but  many  have  left  the  school 
with  a  strong  sense  of  injustice  done  them.  It  developed  the  same  eff'ects 
here  that  it  does  almost  everywhere,  and  requires  great  care ;  but  if 
judiciously  managed,  its  results  are  beneficial. 

The  Senior  Class  having  all  left  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the  Junior 
Class  was  promoted  in  a  body  to  form  a  Senior  Class,  and  not  having 
finished  the  course  there  was  no  public  examination  at  the  close  of  the 
first  semi-annual  session  in  December,  though  there  were  written  exami- 
nations in  several  of  the  studies.  I  think  that  public  oral  examinations 
should  be  held  in  a  State  Normal  School  at  the  close  of  each  term.  It 
would  draw  attention  to  the  school,  and  would  create  interest  in  the 
pupils.  In  place  of  it,  the  school  gave  an  entertainment  which  perhaps 
answered  the  same  purpose,  besides  securing  other  beneficial  results. 
The  exercises  were  all  such  as  pertain  strictly  to  the  school  course,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  be  deemed  objectionable.  They  consisted  of  select 
readings,  selected  for  vocal  training;  original  essays,  showing  the  results 
of  rhetorical  and  composition  drill,  calisthenics,  and  music.  The  pro- 
ceeds were  expended  upon  the  library  and  cabinet.  This  entertainment 
had  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  school,  which  was  manifest  through  the 
entire  following  term.  It  was  a  trial  of  ability,  and  was  successful.  It 
removed,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  impression  that  had  hitherto 
existed  that  the  school  was  of  an  inferior  grade,  and  occupied  only  a  sec- 
ondary position  compared  with  others  and  with  our  high  schools.  The 
exercises  were  spoken  of  by  the  press,  without  exception,  as  being  of  a 
superior  order ;  and  the  classes,  particularly  the  class  in  calisthenics, 
were  publicly  complimented  by  the  State  Superintendent  for  their  pro- 
ficiency. These  friendly  notices  developed  confidence  and  relf-reliance 
in  the  pupils,  and  made  them  hopeful  for  the  future,  and  was  altogether 
salutary. 

The  second  semi-annual  session  opened  January  2d,  1867,  with  a  larger 
number  of  pupils  than  had  assembled  at  the  commencement  of  any  pre- 
vious term.  Before  the  close  of  the  term  125  were  enrolled,  including 
17  young  men.  Several  things  have  operated  to  break  up  the  order  of 
the  studies  and  hinder  advancement  during  this  term.  An  unusual 
demand  for  teachers  has  been  made  upon  the  school.  Besides  the  four 
or  five  detailed  regularl}^  to  the  Training  School,  others  have  frequently 
been  required  by  the  city  department.  In  addition  to  these,  over  20 
have  been  sent  to  fill  positions  in  various  parts  of  this  State,  and  several 
have  gone  to  Nevada.  Six  left  from  the  Senior  Class,  thirteen  from  the 
Junior,  and  three  from  the  Sub-Junior.  As  many  as  eight  or  ten  have  left 
from  other  causes,  either  decline  of  health  or  want  of  funds.  The 
Junior  Class  numbered  over  forty  pupils  early  in  the  term.  The  room 
was  crowded  so  that  eleven  pupils  had  no  desks  for  writing  exercises 
or  for  their  books,  but  at  the  close  nearly  two  thirds  had  left. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  term,  while  the  classes  were  passing  the 
written  examination,  upon  the  merits  of  which  the  Senior  Class  were  to 
graduate,  the  State  Institute  was  holden  in  the  city.  The  State  Normal 
School  was  open  to  visitors  during  part  of  each  day  during  that  week, 
and  attended  the  sessions  of  the  institute  during  the  balance  of  the  day; 
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so  that  the  regular  exercises  were  necessarily  suspended,  and  of  course 
there  was  not  much  regular  study  during  the  last  month  of  the  term. 

The  Senior  Class,  which  graduated  in  June,  1867,  passed  a  written 
examination  upon  fifteen  different  studies,  including  arithmetic,  algebra, 
grammar,  geography,  United  States  history,  physiology,  normal  training, 
botany,  rhetoric,  penmanship,  the  Constitution,  School  Law,  map  draw- 
ing, natural  philosophy,  and  natural  history.  The  standard  was  first 
placed  at  80  per  cent;  and  upon  that  standard,  about  ten  would  have 
graduated.  The  standard  of  75  per  cent,  was  thought  a  proper  one,  and 
upon  that  about  fifteen  would  have  graduated.  The  standard  was  finally 
placed  at  70  per  cent,  and  thirty-one  graduated.  This  examination  em- 
braced more  of  the  school  course  than  any  that  had  preceded  it. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  State  Superintendent,  I  made 
out  during  the  term  just  ended,  (June  1st,)  some  statistics  showing  the 
total  number  of  pupils  attending  the  school  since  its  foundation,  from 
what  counties  entered,  what  counties  have  had  no  representation,  the 
per  cent,  of  all,  from  San  Francisco  County,  etc. 

I  have  also  made  a  catalogue  of  the  school,  giving  the  names  of  all 
pupils  since  its  organization,  alphabetically  arranged,  together  with  a 
separate  arrangement  of  the  names  of  the  graduating  class  for  the  past 
year.  This  catalogue  is  complete  with  the  exception  of  one  item,  viz  : 
time  of  attendance;  this  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  in  all  cases,  owing 
to  imperfect  records.  The  locality  of  graduates  from  the  school  is  given, 
so  far  as  known ;  and  the  number  of  pupils  attending  each  year,  showing 
the  growth  of  the  school,  has  since  been  added.  With  a  little  additional 
labor  it  will  be  ready  for  publication. 

About  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  books  has  been  added  to  the 
reference  library,  besides  several  volumes  presented  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent. Many  specimens  of  natural  history  have  also  been  added; 
and  the  specimens  which  had  been  removed  from  the  building  when  a 
change  of  principalship  occurred  in  1865,  have  been  returned. 

In  closing  my  report,  I  have  to  regret  that  physical  debility  has  pre- 
vented my  accomplishing  all  my  desires ;  but  I  performed  my  duties 
faithfully  and  conscientiously,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  and  the  classes 
at  the  close  of  the  term,  I  believe,  showed  results  equal  to  any  that  had 
preceded  them. 

How  far  my  year's  work  has  given  satisfaction  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
institution,  remains  for  them  to  say.  In  common  with  very  many 
other  teachers,  I  can  only  rest  upon  the  verdict  of  an  approving  con- 
science, in  this  missionary  labor  of  teaching,  until  the  hour  when  our 
life-work  shall  pass  in  review  before  the  Final  Board  and  the  Celestial 
Teacher. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

H.  P.  CAELTON, 
Principal  State  Normal  School. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THE  CALIFOENIA  STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 


Names. 


Yrs.!  Counties. 
I 


Date  of  entrance. 


Nativity. 


Anderson,  Miss  S.  E  

Anderfuren,  Miss  E.  M  . 

Ashley,  Miss  Julia  

Beers,  Miss  A.  L  

Bevans,  Miss  Maggie 

Bigsby,  Miss  Emma  

Burns,  Miss  Jane  

Chapman,  Miss  E.  M — 

Chase,  Miss  C.  M  

Clark,  Miss  M.  P  

Clayton,  Miss  C  

Duncan,  Miss  J  

Estabrook,  Miss  H.  J 

Eeatherly,  Miss  H  

Germaine,  Miss  Clara  

Gray,  Miss  Anna  

Gaddis,  Miss  Anna  D.... 

Hart,  Miss  Mary  

Harvey,  Miss  Ella  

Heydenfeldt,  Miss  Mary 
Lewis,  Miss  Annie  H. ... 

Lewis,  Miss  Clelia  M  

Locke,  Miss  Hattie  B.... 

Mowry,  Miss  Susie  

Newell,  Miss  Lissie  A.  .. 

O'Brien,  Miss  C  

Owens,  Miss  Nellie  

Price,  Miss  Fannie  M..., 
Perkins,  Miss  Mary  E... 

Roberts,  Miss  Ella  

Smith,  Miss  Flora  E  

Smith,  Miss  Grace  

Skidmore,  Miss  Sophia.. 

Tuttle,  Miss  Ida  

Wool,  Miss  H  

WiUard,  Miss  M.  J  

Wright,  Mrs.  Ada  E  

Ashbrook,  Truman  

Atchinson,  A.  J  

Bryant,  J.  W  

Childs,  C.  W  

Crowhurst,  William  

De  Groot,  George  

Fletcher,  John  

Kennedy,  J.  G  

Kennedy,  W.  W   

Lyser,  Albert  

Hopkins,  A.  S  

Powell,  Howell  

Shipley,  John  C  

Johns,  Charles  T  


August  3,  1865  

July  10,  1865  , 

September  28,  1865. 

July  5,  1866  , 

February  6,  1864... 

January  4, 1867  , 

January  7,  1867  , 

January  4, 1867  , 

July  20,  1865  

March  31,  1865   

October  20,  1863.... 
January  28,  1867... 
October  19,  1866.... 
August  6,  1864  , 


San  Francisco , 
'San  Francisco , 
Contra  Costa... 
San  Francisco , 
San  Francisco . 

Sonoma..  

Santa  Cfruz  

Santa  Cruz  

San  Francisco . 

Amador  

San  Francisco . 

Sonoma  

San  Francisco., 
San  Francisco., 

Contra  Costa          January  7,  186* 

San  Francisco         October  20,  1863... 

Yolo   January  28,  1867.. 

El  Dorado   February  20,  1866. 

Alameda   January  15,  1867.. 

San  Francisco        August  6,  1864  

Jefferson,  N.  Y....  February  18,  1867. 

San  Francisco        October,  1865  

San  Francisco  -July  5,  1866  

San  Francisco  [July  18,  1865. 

Sonoma  

San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco . 

Santa  Clara  

San  Francisco. 

El  Dorado  

San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco. 

Yuba  

Tehama  

San  Francisco. 

Sierra  

Saa  Francisco . 


January  14,  1867.. 

July  20,  1865  

January  8,  1864.... 
February  13,  1866. 


January  2,  1867..., 

August  6,  1864  

July  30,  1866  

September  4,  1865, 

July  5,  1866  

January  19,  1866., 
January  24,  1865., 
Januarys,  1867..., 


Alameda . 
Santa  Clara..,. 

Yuba  

Santa  Clara 
Santa  Clara.... 
San  Francisco , 

Solano  

Sutter  

Sonoma  

Tuolumne  


Napa  I  January  15,  1866. 

San  Joaquin  I  March  6,  1866  

Sonoma  I  July  23,  1866  

El  Dorado  |  January  2,  1867,,. 

'August  14, 1865  .. 
January  4,  1867... 

May  6,  1867  

January  15,  1866.. 
January  2,  1867,., 

July  9,  1866  

January  21,  1866. 
August  11,  1865... 
January  2,  1867... 
January  14,  1867. 


 New  York. 

 Pennsylvania. 

 Ohio. 

....  Massachusetts. 

 New  York. 

 Iowa. 

 New  York. 

 Indiana. 

..New  Hampshire. 

 Iowa. 

 :.. Alabama. 

 Louisiana. 

..New  Hampshire. 

 New  York. 

 Ohio. 

Massachusetts. 

 Illinois. 

 Illinois. 

 Vermont. 

 Pacific  Ocean. 

....  Massachusetts. 
...South  Carolina. 

  Wisconsin. 

 Rhode  Island. 

 Vermont. 

 New  York. 

....  Massachusetts. 

 New  Jersey. 

 Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

 New  York. 

 Scotland. 

 New  York. 

 Illinois. 

 Missouri. 

 Missouri. 

 Delaware. 


 Ohio. 

New  York. 
.Wisconsin. 
New  York. 
...England. 

 Maine. 

 Ohio. 

 Illinois. 

—  Canada. 

 Prussia. 

...Vermont. 


 Ohio. 

.England. 


31 
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i — Continued. 


Names. 


Yrs. 


Counties. 


Date  of  entrance. 


Nativity. 


Atkinson,  Miss  .Julia  

Bonnell,  Miss  Alice  

Bonnell,  Miss  Lucy  

Cathcart,  Miss  Anna  

Canfield,  Miss  FanDy.,.. 

Cocks,  Miss  Roxa  S  

Cobane,  Miss  Ellen  M.... 
De  Groot,  Miss  Cornelia.. 

Earle,  Miss  Carrie  

Gallagher,  Miss  B  

Garfield,  Miss  Clara  

Gibbons,  Miss  M  

Gilliland,  Miss  

Gunn,  Miss  M  

Gilbert,  Miss  Sarah  J.... 
Hagadorn,  Miss  Mary.... 

Hicklin,  Miss  Agnes  

Holmes,  Miss  Anna  C... 
Howard,  Miss  Maggie... 

Joice,  Miss  Amelia  

Lawless,  Miss  Martha.  .. 

Louttit,  Miss  Mary  

Maison,  Miss  A.  L  , 

McCoUiam,  Miss  M.  B.. 

McAuliff,  Miss  

McPherson,  Miss  Helen. 

Morse,  Miss  Jennie  

McLaughlin,  Mrs  

Oglesby,  Miss  Jennie.... 

Parks,  Miss  Ida  B  

Pomroy,  Miss  Eva  

Royce,  Miss  Mary  E  

Stokum,  Miss  Marion... 

Slater,  Miss  Henrietta... 

Savage,  Miss  Mary  B.. 

Staples,  Miss  Lizzie  "W.. 

Smith,  Miss  F.  E  

Thurber,  Miss  Lillie  E.. 

Waters,  Miss  Mercy  

Wield ifife,  Mrs.  E  


Clark,  W.  R  

Day,  Frank  A  

Hunt,  Bvron  E  

Jones,  E.  W  

Magoon,  Wm.  H  

Nolens,  Michael  .J... 

Payne,  Sumner  F  

Stewart,  E.  M  

Turner,  H.  F  

Torney,  George  

Walkrip,  Wm.  D  


,30 
20 
20 
18 
18 
17 
25 
23 
18 
17 
18 
15 
30 
17 
28 
18 
18 
15 
19 
18 
18 
17 
18 
17 
20 
19 
18 

17 
15 
17 
18 
16 
15 
16 
17 
15 
22 
17 
37 

20 
16 
27 
19 
21 
22 
19 
21 
20 
20 
i  25 


Solano   

San  Francisco.... 
San  Francisco.... 
San  Francisco.... 

Monterey  

San  Francisco.... 

Solano  

Santa  Clara  

San  Francisco.... 
San  Francisco,... 

Sacramento  

San  Francisco.... 

Sacramento  

Alameda  

El  Dorado  

Napa  

San  Francisco..., 

Santa  Clara  

San  Francisco..., 
San  Francisco.... 
San  Francisco... 

Calaveras  , 

Contra  Costa  

San  Francisco... 
San  Francisco... 
San  Francisco... 

Calaveras  

San  Francisco... 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco... 
Nevada , 
San  Francisco , 
Sacramento. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco . 
Amador . 
Sacramento 
Napa 


Napa 
Calaveras . 
Solano. 
Colusa. 

Mariposa  

San  Francisco.. 

Sutter  

San  Joaquin  

San  Joaquin  

Alameda  


January  26,  1867  

July  6,  1866  

July  5,  1866  

January  10,  1865  

January  10,  1866  

January  10,  1866   

January  10,  1866  ... 

January  4,  1867  

February  1,  1866  

January  10,  1866  

July  5,  1866  

July  20,  1865  

January  4,  1867  

July  5,  1865  

September  12,  1866.. 

July  23,  1866  

October  8,  1866  

October  8,  1866  

January  20,  1865  .... 

July  20,  1865  

August  10,  1865  

January  22,  1866  .... 
1865  

1865  

March  23,  1867  

August  21,  1865  

June  10,  1867  

July  6,  1866  

July  5,  1866  

August  6,  1864  

August  10,  1865  

July  24,  1865  

April  1,  1867  

July  23,  1866  

January  24,  1866... 

July  20,  1865  

August  4,  1864  

September  24,  1866. 

July  5,  1866  

January  4,  1867  


San  Francisco . 


January  20,  1865. 
January  2,  1866... 
March  26,  1867... 

July  5,  1866  

July  5,  1866  

July  10,  1866  

July  5,  1866  

January  7,  1867... 
January  21,  1867. 
October  7,  1863... 
April  1,  1867  


New  Brunswick. 

 Ohio. 

 Ohio. 

,  New  Jersey. 

 Illinois. 

 Missouri. 

 Pennsylvania. 

 New  York. 

 Maine. 

 Missouri. 

...  Massachusetts. 

 Ohio. 

 Ohio. 

 Canada. 

 Ohio. 

 Australia. 

 Indiana. 

 New  York. 

 New  York. 

 California. 

 Missouri. 

,  Scotland. 

,  Missouri. 

...Massachusetts. 

 New  York. 

 Michigan. 

 New  York. 

 Dublin. 

 Pennsylvania. 

 California. 

 Missouri. 

 New  York. 

District  Columbia. 

 California. 

 Alabama. 

 California. 

 New  York. 

 Michigan. 

 Illinois. 

 .Indiana. 


 New  York. 

 New  York. 

 Wisconsin. 

 Wisconsin. 

 Iowa. 

 New  York. 

.Massachusetts. 

 Maine. 

 Ireland. 

 Ireland. 

..Pennsylvania. 
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i — Continued. 


Names. 


Yrs. 


Counties. 


Date  of  entrance. 


Nativity. 


Bell,  Miss  Mary  

Belding,  Miss  Mary  L  

Betancue,  Miss  L.  C  

Brown,  Miss  Eletta  M  

Burnett,  Miss  Lizzie  

Campbell,  Miss  Ruth  G.... 

Church,  Miss  Mary  

Clapp,  Miss  S  

Collins,  Miss  Emma  

Christensen,  Miss  Carrie  .. 

Davison,  Miss  Ellen  S  

Daly,  Miss  Mary  A  

Fitzgerald,  Miss  Belle  

Guerne,  Miss  L.  L  

Guerin,  Miss  Maria  

Grogan,  Miss  Annie  S  

Hurt,  Miss  Lizzie  

Hall,  Miss  Annie  

Hanrahan,  Miss  M  , 

Henry,  Miss  Julia  

Hannath,  Miss  Malvina..  . 

Hill,  Miss  Louisa  

Holmes,  Mrs  ,  , 

Kretsinger,  Miss  Kate  

Lagrange,  Miss  Anna  

Little,  Miss  Mary  

Laws,  Miss  Sallie  C  , 

Lawrence,  Miss  Cynthia  J. 

Murray,  Miss  Nellie  

Mackie,  Miss  Clara  

McDermott,  Miss  A  F  , 

McKoy,  Miss  

McKinnon,  Miss  

Mattingly,  Miss  Virginia.. 

O'Brien,  Miss  Maggie  , 

Phelps,  Miss  Mabel  

Preble,  Miss  Flora  

Pettit,  Miss  Benetta  

Peachy,  Miss  L  

Reeder,  Miss  Maria  , 

Smith,  Miss  Maggie  

Smith,  Miss  Mary  

Simpson,  Mrs.  Maria  

Tutile,  Miss  Ella  S  

Treadway,  Miss  Addie  

Thomas,  Miss  M,  Agnes... 

Ward,  Miss  M.  A  

Walkington,  Miss  Julia.... 

Watson,  Miss  M.  H  

Whitman,  Miss  Kate  


San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Alameda  , 

Alameda  

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Joaquin 
San  Francisco., 

Yreka  

Alameda  , 

Sonoma  

San  Francisco., 
San  Francisco., 

Sonoma  

San  Francisco,. 

El  Dorado  

San  Fraucisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
Contra  Costa  ... 

Solano  

Butte  

Alameda  

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 

Washoe  

San  Francisco.. 

El  Dorado  

San  Francisco.. 
El  Dorado  


San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Placer   

Santa  Clara.... 
Contra  Costa... 

Alameda  

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
Napa 


San  Francisco. 

Calaveras  

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco , 
Alameda  


July  5,  1866  

July  5,  1866  

January  4,  1867  

January  4,  1867  

July  6,  1866  

July  5,  1866  

July  10,  1866  

Julv  23,  1866  

July  5,  1866  

July  8,  1866  

July  9,  1866  

November  6,  1866  

January  29,  1866  

July  11,  1866  

September  10,  1866... 

January  3,  1867  

July  23,  1866  

July  5,  1866  

July  5,  1866  

July  6,  1866  

August  28,  1866  

September  24,  1866... 
November  15,  1866... 

July  5,  186ii  I 

July  5,  1866  ' 

July  5,  1866  

July  6,  1866  

October  22,  1866  


January  7,  1867 

July  1.3,  1866  

January  7,  1867 


September  10,  1866. 

July  27,  1866  

August  28,  1866   

September  25,  1866. 
January  28,  1867.... 
January  21,  1867.... 
November  26,  1866.. 

July  9,  1866  

July  9,  1866  

September  7,  1866... 
November  3,  1866... 

March  27,  1867   

August  13,  1866  

February  1,  1866.... 

July  5,  1866  

July  5,  1866  

November  12,  1866 . 


 New  York. 

 New  York. 

 Maine. 

 Wisconsin. 

 Missouri. 

..Rhode  Island. 

 Missouri. 

.  Massachusetts. 
.  Massachusetts. 

 Wisconsin. 

 Illinois. 

.  Massachusetts. 

 New  York. 

 Ohio. 

 Canada. 

 New  York. 

 Indiana. 

 New  York. 

 New  York. 

 New  York. 

,  Canada. 

 Maine. 

  Indiana. 

 Illinois. 

 New  York. 

 New  York. 

 Illinois. 

 Michigan. 

Massachusetts. 

 Wisconsin. 

 Louisiana. 

,  Wisconsin. 


 New  York. 

.Rhode  Island. 

 Maine. 

 Illinois. 

,  New  York. 

. .Louisiana. 

,  New  York. 

 New  York. 

 England. 

Massachusetts. 

 Indiana. 

 England. 

 Patagonia. 

 New  York. 

,  New  York. 

Massachusetts. 


[D  ] 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  PUPILS 

OF  THE 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

FROM  1862  TO  1866. 


Number  of  pupils  admitted,  1862  

Number  of  pupils  admitted,  1868  

Number  of  pupils  admitted,  1864  

Number  of  pupils  admitted,  1865  

Number  of  pupils  admitted,  1866  

Number  of  pupils  admitted  second  term,  from  January,  1867,  to 
May  30th  

Total  

Number  of  males  admitted  

Number  of  females  admitted  

Total  

Number  of  graduates  


31 

62 
75 
83 
100 

34 


384 

66 
319 


384 
108 


NUMBER  ADMITTED  FROM  DIFFERENT  COUNTIES. 


Alameda  

Amador  

Butte  

Contra  Costa 

Calaveras  

Colusa  

El  Dorado  .... 
Humboldt .... 

Lake  

Marin   

Monterey  

Mendocino  ... 

Nevada  

Napa  

Placer   

Sacramento  .. 
Santa  Clara... 


15 
6 
2 

10 
6 
2 

10 
1 
1 
4 
3 
1 
2 
7 
7 

17 
21 


Santa  Cruz  .... 
San  Joaquin... 

Solano  

San  Mateo  

Sonoma  

Sierra  

Sutter  

Siskiyou  

San  Francisco 

Tulare  

Tuolumne  

Trinity   .. 

Tehama  

Washoe  

Yuba  

Yolo   .. 

Miscellaneous. 


4 
11 
7 
2 
11 
2 
4 
2 

201 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
7 
1 
8 
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Names. 


Counties. 


Date  of  entrance. 


Nativity. 


Baldwin,  Ellen  S... 
Comstock,  Bertha.. 

Clayton,  Julia  

Damon,  Lizzie  

Fink,  P.  Augusta... 

Favor,  Sarah  E  

Follio,  M  

Francis,  Clara  

Grant,  Ellen  

Grant,  Helen  A  

Hart.  Nellie  

Hill,  Emily  L  

Harris,  Martha  

Haskill,  Helen  A... 

Libbey,  E  

Levinson,  Rebecca. 

Mails,  Louisa  

Mayhew,  Belle  

Mower,  Flora  

Parrain,  Charlotte. 

Potter,  Lizzie  

Raymond,  Lois  N.  . 

Solomon,  Eve  

Stebbins,  Jennie  E. 

Scott,  Minnie  

Toy,  Alice  

Winslow,  Victoria.. 
Williams,  May  

Randle,  F.  G  

Ryan,  Peter  N  

Bohannon,  Elliott.. 


Contra  Costa... 
Sau  Francisco. 
San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco . 

Nevada  

San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco. 

Alameda  

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco . 
Marin  

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco . 
Sacramento  


July  21  

July  28  

August  6  

November  28  

July  21  

August  1  

August  1  

September  20  

July  21  

September  12  

July  21  

July  21  

August  1  

September  12  

July  28  

August  10  

July  31  

July  31  

September  12  

August  10  

November  1  

August  1  

August  13  

August  1  

August  9  

August  10  

August  10  

November  20  


July  21  

August  1... 
October  20. 


 Massachusetts. 

 Louisiana. 

 New  York. 

 Vermont. 

 Wisconsin. 

 Illinois. 

 Unknown. 

...New  Hampshire. 

 Massachusetts. 

 New  York. 

 England. 

 Pennsylvania. 

 New  York. 

.  ...Massachusetts. 

 Maine. 

 Louisiana. 

 Louisiana. 

 Indiana. 

 Maine. 

 France. 

 Massachusetts. 

 Massachusetts. 

 Australia. 

 New  York. 

 Nova  Scotia. 

 New  York. 

 Delaware. 

 New  Zealand. 


 Illinois. 

...Missouri. 
.Kentucky. 
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Names. 


Counties. 


Date  of  entrance. 


Nativity. 


Barry,  Mary  C  

Beverly,  Victoria  

Brown,  Hattie  

Barber,  Florence  , 

Brady,  Madeline  

Cutting,  Jennie  

Cameron,  Augusta  , 

Clayton,  Kate  

Carswell,  Abbie  

Clayton,  Josephine  E. 

Doud,  Nettie  

Davis,  Sadie  

Fairchild,  Lizzie  

Formals,  Susie  

Flint,  Elmira  

Field,  Carrie  

Glidden,  Georgiana.... 

Gibbons,  Auna  

Gibbons,  Eleanor  P.... 

Gorman,  Mary  

Gray,  Anna  

Gummer,  Lillie  

Haskell,  Henrietta  , 

Hammond,  Jennie  

Howard,  Eliza  , 

Hays,  Mary  A  

Hathaway,  Sarah  

Holmes,  Anne  

Hess,  Sarah  , 

Jordan,  Maggie  

Jourden,  Anne  M  

Kimball,  Adne...   

Krauth,  M.  Augusta..  , 

Kennedy,  Anna  , 

Kidd,  Elmira  

Leviuson,  Octavia  , 

Long,  Fanny   , 

Littlefield,  Nellie  

McEntee,  Margaret.... 

Morgan,  Florence  , 

Miller,  Sarah  

Morgan,  Lydia  

Menges,  Carrie  

Mills,  Sophronia  , 

Norton,  W.  J  

Olinger,  Charlotte  A... 

dinger,  Olive  A  

Piper,  Frances  

Pinkham,  Helen  

Perry,  Fanny  

Thorndike,  Adele  

White,  Emma  

Whigham,  Apoline  

"White,  Lizzie  

Ruthrautf,  Lizzie  

Rierson,  llellen  


San  Francisco , 
Santa  Clara.... 
San  Francisco , 

Calaveras  

San  Francisco , 
San  Francisco  , 
San  Francisco , 
San  Francisco , 
San  Francisco , 
San  Francisco , 
San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco, 

Yuba  

San  Francisco, 
San  Francisco , 

Santa  Cruz  

San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco . 
San  Joaquin..,. 
San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco . 

Sacramento  

San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco . 
I  San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco . 

El  Dorado  

San  Francisco . 
Sacramento  


Farley,  Eben  C  

Asbbrook,  Martin  V.., 

Wermuth,  II  

Bacon,  T.  F  

Trowbridge,  Nelson  S. 
Torney,  George  , 


August  3  , 

January  1,3,... 

August  10  

September  17, 

October  20  

February  1.... 

October  9  , 

October  20,  .  . 

October  20  

October  20  

August  3  < 

October  13  

January  23..,, 
September  Ifi. 

October  20  

October  19  

January  13.,.. 

March  20  

March  20  

August  26  

October  20  

October  30  

January  13..., 
February  1.... 

August  3  

August  17  

October  20  

October  20  

October  20  

August  3  

August  3  

February  26... 

March  4  

October  7  

August  3  


San  Francisco  |  October  2, 


Sacramento. 

Yuba  

San  Francisco .. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco .. 
Contra  Costa.... 
San  Francisco .. 
San  Joaquin..,. 
San  Francisco .. 

Solano  

Solano  

San  Francisco ,. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco .. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco ,. 
San  Francisco .. 
San  Francisco ,. 
San  Francisco .. 
San  Francisco .. 


Alameda  

Napa  

San  Francisco, 
San  Francisco. 

Amador  

Alameda  


August  3 
August  24... 
August  15... 
October  20., 
October  20., 
October  20., 
October  20.. 
December  7. 
October  19.. 
January  13. 
January  13, 
October  20,. 
October  20.. 
October  20.., 
October  20., 
January  13, 
,Tiinuary  13. 
October  20.,, 
January  13,, 
Au":ust  3...., 


January  13,,,, 
.January  28  ... 
January  13.... 
January  24,.,. 
Se[)tember  16. 
October  7  , 


 Ireland. 

....Massachusetts. 
..New  Hampshire. 

 New  York. 

 New  York. 

,,,, Massachusetts. 

 California. 

 Alabama. 

..New  Hampshire. 

 New  York. 

 Pennsylvania. 

 Illinois. 

 New  York. 

 New  Jersey. 

 Massachusetts. 

 Wisconsin. 

 New  York. 

 Pennsylvania. 

 Pennsylvania. 

 Ireland. 

Massachusetts. 
Sandwich  Islands, 
...  .Massachusetts, 

 Ohio. 

 Wisconsin. 

Massachusetts. 

  Maine. 

I  Massachusetts. 

 Louisiana. 

 New  York. 

 England. 

 Maine. 

 New  York. 

 Missouri. 

 Unknown. 

 Texas. 

 Vermont. 

....Massachusetts. 

 Ireland. 

 New  York. 

 New  York. 

 Pennsylvania. 

 New  York. 

 Wisconsin. 

 Louisiana. 

 Wisconsin. 

 Wisconsin. 

....Massachusetts. 

 Missouri. 

 Missouri. 

 Unknown. 

....Massachusetts. 

 Pennsylvania. 

 New  Zealand. 

 New  York. 

 Unknown. 


.Pennsylvania. 

 Ohio. 

 New  York. 

.,,,Coi>necticut. 

,  Michigan. 

 Ireland. 
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Names. 


Counties. 


Date  of  entrance. 


Nativity. 


Allvne,  Lncinda  W  

Beverly,  Maggie  

Bucknam.  Theresa  

Barnstead,  Valeria  

Barnes,  Mary  L  

Cummings.  Kate  

Carey,  Susie  

Cummings,  Clara  A  

Copinger,  Emma  

Chalmer.-,  Agnes  

Campbell,  Cornelia  E.... 

Campbell.  Amy  F  

Day,  Jennie  0  

Doane,  Anne  

Desmond.  Ella  

Desmond.  Kate  

Fennel,  Maggie  A  

Featherly,  Henrietta  

Greer,  Jane  E  

Goldsmith,  Mary  

Gwinn.  Minnie  

Gallagher,  Isabel  

Gates,  H.  M  

Hawley,  Annette  

Heydenfeldt,  Mary  

Heslep,  Marv  M  

Hall,  Mary  E  

Hyman,  Deborah  

Jewett,  Lizzie.   

Jewett,  Anne..  

Keightlv  Lizzie  

Kaemesling,  Mrs.  M.  H. 

Lealev,  Isabel  

Lid  dell,  Mary  J  

Lowe,  Dora.   

McConnell,  Anne  

McConnell,  Mary  

Moore,  Belle  

Mellon,  Kate  L  

Nichols,  F.  A.  Estelle.... 

Owens,  Nellie  

O'Connor,  Mary  A  

Perkins,  Mary  

Parks,  Ida  

Philips,  Anne  E  

Patton,  M.  J  

VsL'tm,  Elizabeth  

Reed,  Mary  E  

Raven,  H.  S  ,. 

Smith,  Jane  

Springstead,  Mary  

Slater,  A  

Smith,  Mary  C  

Soule,  Fanny  

Smith,  Florence  

Sawyer,  Philena  

Sweetland,  Delia  

Thomas,  Delia  D  

Taggart,  Caroline  

Taylor,  Maggie  L  

Wainwri-ht.  Mary  E.... 

Wade.  Margaret  

Whighum,  V.  A  


San  Francisco. 

Santa  Clara  

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Alameda  

San  Francisco. 

Santa  Clara  

San  Francisco. 

San  Mateo  

San  Francisco. 


50noma. 


Contra  Costa... 
Santa  Clara — 

Santa  Clara  

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Sail  Mateo  

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Santa  Clara  

San  Francisco. 

Napa  

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Clara  

San  Francisco., 

El  Dorado  

San  Francisco., 


'April  5  

January  2fi.... 

February  8.... 

February  8.... 

February  29... 

January  8  

January  8  

I  February  1.... 
'February  17... 

February  19... 

'August  6  

iNovembcr  1.. . 

January  8  

I.January  24.... 

October  15  

November  1.. . 

February  1 .... 

August  6  

January  25.... 

February  1.... 

August  6  

November  17, 

November  17. 

August  15  

August  6  

August  16  

November  1.. . 

November  1... 

January  8  

January  8  

:  August  6  

1  September  15 
I  August  6  


Sacramento  

Sacramento  

Amador  

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Placer   

San  Francisco. 

Monterey  

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 


August  6  

August  6  

September  4... 
November  1... 
January  24.... 

January  8  

August  8  

January  8  

August  6  

October  1  

September  19. 
September  19 . 


Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts. 

.Pennsylvania. 
 New  York. 

Massachusetts. 
 Wisconsin. 

Massachusetts. 

 California. 

 California. 

 America. 

..Pvhode  Island. 

 New  York. 

 California. 

 New  York, 

 New  York. 

...Canada  East. 

 New  York. 

 Ireland. 

 Poland. 

 Canada. 

 Missouri. 

 Missouri. 

 Ohio. 

..Pacific  Ocean. 

 Ohio. 

 New  York. 

 New  York. 

,  -Maine. 

 Maine. 

 New  York. 

 Vermont. 

 Missouri. 


 Vermont. 

 Vermont. 

 Missouri. 

 New  York. 

 Connecticut. 

.Massachusetts. 

 Ireland. 

.Massachusetts. 

 California. 

 New  York. 

 Missouri. 

 Missouri. 


San  Francisco.. 

San  Francisco.. 

San  Francisco.. 
jSan  Francisco.. 

San  Francisco.. 

Santa  Clara  

I  Alameda  

lEl  Dorado  

'San  Francisco.. 
;San  Francisco.. 
I  San  Francisco.. 


,  January  8... 
,  !.Tanuary  14.., 

, 'August  6  

.!  August  1  

.jOclober  1 .... 
.  January  8... 
.  I  January  24.. 

.'August*  6  

.  April  .3  

.  February  14. 
.August  16... 


 New  York. 

 Maine. 

 New  York. 

 Vermont. 

 Iowa. 

 Illinoia. 

,  Unknown. 

Massachusetts. 
.Pennsylvania. 
..New  Zealand. 
..Pennsylvania. 
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Names. 


Counties, 


Date  of  entrance. 


Nativit  . 


Wheeler,  V.  S  

Williams,  V.  A  

Youngsbury,  Mary. 


Hammond,  J.  S. ... 
Smith,  Nehemiah... 
McBride,  Henry  E 
Broadbent,  Elijah.. 
Brooks,  Edward  S. 
Bradshaw,  Wm.  K 

Hart,  G.  W  

Beaver,  H.  S  , 

Rousseau,  E  


San  Francisco. 

Yuba  

San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 

Lake  

Tulare  

Sierra  

Mendocino  

Sutter  

Monterey  

Contra  Costa.. 


August  19 , 
October  1 ., 
August  6.. 


January  24.. 
January  8.... 

August  6  

August  6  

August  6  

August  1  

September  4. 
September  8. 


..Maine. 
...Maine. 
.Illinois. 


.Massachusetts. 

 New  York. 

 Iowa. 

 England. 

 Georgia. 

 Illinois. 

 Missouri. 

 Missouri. 


1865. 


Names. 


Counties. 


Date  of  entrance. 


Nativity. 


Arey,  Helen  S  

Anderfuren,  Emily  M.. 

Anderson,  Sarah  E  

Ashley,  Julia  V  , 

Bryant,  Anna  

Burrel,  Helen  M  

Bones,  Rebecca  

Bevans,  Margaret  

Cathcart,  Anna  

Chipchase,  Emily  

Calkin,  Katy  

Chase,  Caroline  M  

Clark,  Bella  R  

Clarke,  Mary  P  

Davis,  Mrs.  E   

Denny,  Emma  

Doe,  Ella  J  

Edson,  Elizabeth  S  

Estabrook,  Mary  A.  H. 

Frisel,  Sarah  E  

Gibbons,  Margaret  E.. 

(junn,  Anne  

Gunn,  Margaret  

Ganzena,  Garrison  

Gummes,  Mary  M  

Howard,  Maggie  , 

Haas,  Clarissa  

Hatch,  Emma  F,  

JIurlbut,  Belle  M  

Joicc,  Amelia  

Kidder,  Clara  B  

Kendall,  liisia  

Lewis,  Clclia  M  

Lawles.s,  Miirtha  A  

Murphey,  Mary  

MoiilMirop,  Mary  

Maisuu,  Amelia  L  


San  Francisco., 
San  Francisco., 
San  Francisco., 
Contra  Costa... 

Sonoma  

Santa  Clara  

San  Francisco., 
San  Francisco., 
San  Francisco., 
San  Francisco., 
San  Francisco., 
San  Francisco., 

Butte  

Amador  

Sacramento  

San  Francisco., 
San  Francisco., 

Siskiyou  , 

Tulare  

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 

Alameda  

Alameda  

San  Francisco., 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco., 

Alameda  

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 

Calaveras  

San  Francisco., 
San  Francisco.. 

I'uolumne  

San  Francisco,. 
Contra  Costa.... 


January  24... 

July  4  

August  3  

September  4, 
January  10... 
January  10... 
January  10... 
February  6... 
January  10... 
February  1... 
February  1... 

July  20  

July  18  

March  31  

January  15... 
January  20... 

July  

July  20  

July  10  

January  10.  . 

July  20  

February  5... 

July  6  

September  4.. 

January  

January  16... 
February  13,. 

July  20  

February  13.. 

July  20  

January  10.,, 
July  10. 
July  10. 
August 
July  20. 
July  20. 
July  10. 


10. 


....  Massachusetts. 

 Pennsylvania. 

 New  York. 

 Ohio. 

 Illinois. 

 Illinois. 

 Pennsylvania. 

 New  York. 

 New  Jersey. 

 Canada  East. 

 Maine. 

..New  Hampshire. 

 New  York. 

 1  Iowa.. 

 Unknown. 

 New  York. 

Massachusetts. 

 Illinois. 

 Kentucky. 

Massachusetts. 

 Ohio. 

 Canada  East. 

 Canada  East. 

 New  York. 

 New  York. 

 New  Jersey. 

 Pennsylvania. 

Massachusetts, 

 New  York. 

 California. 

 Maine. 

 Iowa. 

...South  Carolina. 

 Missouri. 

 Louisiana. 

.New  Hampshire. 
 Iowa. 
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Xames. 


Counties. 


Date  of  entrance. 


Nativity. 


McPherson,  Helen  

Mowry,  Susan  A  

McColiiam,  Mary  E..., 
Magruder,  Antoinette. 

Merritt,  Jennie  S  

Newberger,  Sarah  

O'Brien,  Catherine  A., 

O'Conner,  Maria  E  

Patten,  Lelia  

Perkins,  Mary  E  

Pascoe,  Mary  J  

Pomroy,  Eva  C  

Potter,"  Elizabeth  A.... 

Patten,  Ellen  

Reynolds,  Elizabeth.... 

Royce,  Mary  E  

Simon,  Frances  

Staples,  Elizabeth  

Skidmore,  Sophia  E..,. 

Seaman,  Mary  J  

Soule,  Maria  , 

Smith,  Mrs.  Sarah  

Willard,  Mary  F  


San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
Santa  Clara.... 

Yuba  

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

'Colusa  , 

Placer   

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco., 
Santa  Clara.... 

Placer  , 

Nevada  

San  Francisco., 
San  Francisco., 

Yuba  

San  Francisco., 

Placer   

San  Francisco., 
Sierra   


Palmer,  Samuel  G... 
Fishburn,  Harvey  J. 
Pluramer,  Elijah  J.. 
Megerle,  Louis  J 
Kennedy,  .Tames  F.., 
Pershim,  George  S.., 
Stevenson,  C.  Frank. 

Louttit,  James  A  

Atchinson,  A.  J  

Harrum,  Luke  G  , 

Huntley.  A.  H  

Howe,  Edgar  A  

Stevenson,  John  H... 

Yokum,  Isaac  C  

Flood.  Noah  F  

Humphrey,  Erum  D. 

Moore,  John  A  

Warren,  Edward  

Powell,  Howell  

Reed.  J  ihn  E  

Clark.  Wm.  K  

Woods,  M.  A  

Crowhurst,  Wm.  M.. 


Solano  

Sonoma  , 

San  Joaquin... 
San  Joaquin... 
Contra  Costa... 

Humboldt  , 

Sacramento  

Calaveras  

San  Joaquin... 
San  Francisco. 

Marin  

Trinity  

Placer   

Alameda  , 

Placer   

Solano   , 

Sutter  

Amador  

Sutter  

Solano   , 

Napa. 


San  Francisco 
Alameda  


August  21  

August  18  

July  10  

August  14  

September  7... 

July  20  

July  20  

September  4... 

January  10  

July  20  

July  10  

August  10  

October  21  

November  3... 

April  8  

July  10  

February  10... 

July  20   ... 

September  28. 

July  20  

July  10  

August  3  

January  24.... 


January  10... 
January  10... 
January  10... 
January  10... 
January  10... 
January  10... 
January  15.,. 
January  15... 
January  17.. 
February  1... 
February  13. 

March  10  

March  13  

July  20  

July  10  

July  10  

July  10  

July  10  

August  11.... 
October  24.... 
January  25... 

July  20  

August  14..., 


 Michigan. 

.Rhode  Island. 
,  Massachusetts. 

 Kentucky. 

 Ohio. 

 Germany. 

 New  York. 

 New  York. 

 Maine. 

 Vermont. 

 Wisconsin. 

 Missouri. 

 New  York. 

 Missouri. 

,  New  York. 

 New  York. 

,  Canada. 

 California. 

,  New  York. 

 New  York. 

Massachusetts. 

,  England. 

 Missouri. 


 Kentucky. 

 Illinois. 

,  Ohio. 

 Ohio. 

 Missouri. 

.  Pennsylvania. 

 New  York. 

,  Louisiana. 

,  Louisiana. 

 New  York, 

 Illinois. 

.  Pennsylvania. 

,  Mississippi. 

,  Missouri. 

Massachusetts. 

 Ohio. 

 Georgia. 

 Canada. 

 England. 

 'iOhio. 

 Louisiana. 

 Wisconsin. 

 England. 


32 
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Names. 


Counties. 


Date  of  Entrance. 


Nativity. 


Armstrono;,  Eliza.... 

Bonnell,  Lucy  

Baldwin,  Angela  ... 

Bonnell,  Lucy   

Barnsteacl,  Valeria. 
Beers,  Adrianna  ... 
Belding,  Mary  L.... 

Burnett,  Lizzie  

Bell,  Mar}'  

Campbell,  Ruth  G.. 

Cobane,  Ellen  M  

Cocks,  Roxa  L  

Canfield,  Fannie  

Crooker,  Susan  J.... 

Collins,  Emma  

Church,  Mary  

Clapp,  Sophronia..., 
Clego;,  Rebecca  


Christensen  ,. 

Davidson,  Ellen  S  

Daly,  Mary  A  

Earle,  Carrie  

Estabrook,  Hattie  

Ferris,  Martha  

Fitzgerald,  Bell  

Guinness,  Mary  M  

Gallagher,  Nellie  

Garfield,  Clara  M  

Guerne,  L.  L  

Guerin,  Maria  

Gilbert,  Sarah  J  

Hart,  Mary  

Heney,  Julia  

Hall,  Anna  

Hanrahan,  Marcella... 

Hassett,  E.  T  

Hagadorn,  Mary  E.... 

Hurt,  Lizzie  

Hannath,  Malvina  

Hill,  Louisa  

Holmes,  Emma  

Holmes,  Anna  C  

Hicklin,  Agnes  

Holmes,  Mrs  , 

Kretsinger,  Kate  

Louttit,  Mary  

Locke,  Hattie  B  , 

Laws,  Sallie  C  

L:  rle,  Mary  

L'l  Gr.'inge,  Anna  

Lawrence,  Cynthia  J 

Morgan,  Lizzie  A  

Morgan,  Mary  J  

McConnell,  Delia  

Merritt,  Miiry  R  

Moore,  Nellie  

Ma  ..ic,  Clara  

M lirray,  Ndlit>  

M(  Dennot;,  y^nnie  ... 
Mattingluy,  A'irginia. 

McLaughi  n,  Mrs  

Ogle.sby,  .1  nnie  

O'Brien,  Maggie  


San  Francisco .... 
San  Francisco.... 
San  FrancLscd .... 
San  Francisco.... 
San  Francisco .... 
San  Francisco.... 
San  Francisco.... 
San  Francisco .... 
San  Francisco .... 
San  Francisco .... 
San  Francisco.... 
San  Francisco .... 

Monterey  

Marin  

Siskiyou  

San  Joaquia  

San  Francisco .... 
San  Francisco.... 

Alameda  

Sonoma  

San  Francisco .... 
San  Francisco .. .. 
San  Fi-ancisco .... 
San  Franeiseo .... 
San  Francisco .... 
San  Francisco .... 
San  Francisco .... 

Sacramento  

Sonoma  

San  Francisco .... 

El  Dorado  

El  Dorado  

San  Francisco .... 
San  Francisco .... 
San  Francisco .... 
San  Francisco .... 

Napa  

San  Francisco..., 
San  Francisco 

Contra  Costa  

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Clara  

San  Francisco... 

Solano  

Butte  

Calaveras  

San  Francisco ... 
San  Francisco .. 
San  Francisco... 

Alameda  

Washoe  

Sacramento  

Sacramento  

Sacramento  

Santa  Clara  

Amador  

San  Francisco ... 
San  Francisco... 
San  Francisco... 
San  Francisco... 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco... 
San  Francisco... 


April  23. 
January  19. 
March  6. 

July  5  

July  5  

July  5  

July  5  

July  6  

July  5  

July  5  

January  19  

January  19  

January  19  

February  13..., 

July  5  

July  10  

July  23  

July  9  

July  9  

July  9  

November  6 .... 

February  1  

i'ctober  19  

July  9  

January  29  

January  15  

January  19  

July  5  

July  11  

September  10. 
September  12.. 
February  20... 

July  5  

July  5  

July  5  

July  1  (•)  

July  23  

July  23  

August  28  

September  24. 

October  8  , 

October  8  

October  8  

November  15  . 

July  6  

January  22.... 

July  6  

July  5  

July  5  

July  5  

October  22.  ... 
January  15.... 
January  15.... 
January  15.... 
January  19.... 
January  19.... 

July  5  

Jul'y  23  

July  13  

September  10. 

July  5  

July  5  

Au^just  13  


 New  York. 

 Ohio. 

 New  "York. 

 Ohio. 

....  Pennsylvania. 
....Massachusetts. 

 New  York. 

 Missouri. 

 New  York. 

 Rhode  Island. 

 Missouri. 

 Missouri. 

 Illinois. 

 Maine. 

....Massachusetts. 

 Missouri. 

....Massachusetts. 

 Australia. 

 Wisconsin. 

 Illinois. 

....Massachusetts. 

 Georgia. 

.New  Hampshire, 

 New  York. 

 New  York. 

 New  York. 

 Missouri. 

...Massachusetts. 

 Ohio. 

 Canada. 

 Ohio. 


 New  York. 

 New  York. 

 New  York. 

 New  York. 

 Australia. 

 Indiana. 

 Canada. 

 Maine. 

 New  York. 

 New  York. 

 Indiana. 

 Missouri. 

 Illinois. 

 Scotland. 

 Wisconsin. 

 Illinois. 

 New  York. 

 New  York. 

 Mi(  higan. 

 England. 

 England. 

 New  York. 

 Ohio. 

 Missouri. 

Massachusetts. 

 Scotland. 

 Louisiana. 

 Mississippi. 

 Dublin. 

.  Pennsylvania. 
 New  York. 
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Names. 


Counties. 


Date  of  Entrance. 


Nativity. 


Pepper,  Adella  

Price,  Fannie  M  

Phelps,  Mabel  

Preble,  Flora ...   

Raitchie,  Mattie  

Richardson,  Martha  E. 

Reeder,  Maria  

Smith,  Mary  

Savage.  Mary  E  , 

Smith,  Mary  A  

Smith,  Maggie  

Slater,  Henrietta  

Smith,  Grace  , 

Simpson,  Mrs.  Maria.. 

Tuttle,  Ida  

Thomas,  Mary  Agnes.. 

Thurber,  Lillie  E  

Tuttle,  Ella  S  

Ward,  Mary  A  

Waters,  Mercy  

Walkington,  Julia  

Watson,  Margaret  H... 
Whitman,  Kate  , 


jSan  Joaqnin... 
I  Marin  

San  Francisco. 
I  Placer  

San  Francisco, 
j  San  Joaquin ... 

Alameda  

'San  Francisco. 
I  San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 

Sacramento  

San  Francisco. 
.  San  Francisco . 
J  Tehama  

San  Francisco , 

j  Amador  

1  Tehama  

Calaveras ..  .... 

I  Sacramento  

San  Francisco, 
'  San  Francisco , 

Alameda  


.January  19.... 
, 'February  13... 

,  August  28  

.  September  25. 

January  19.... 

. March  27  

.  November  26  . 
.January  19.... 
.  January  24.... 

.  July  5  

.  July  5   

,  'July  23  

.  July  30  

.  [September  7... 

,  j  July  5  

.  I  August  13  

.  i  September  21. 
.!  December  3.... 

February  1.... 

July  5  

,  I  July  5  

,  I  July  5  

.  I  November  12  . 


Atchinson,  Austin  J.... 
Ashbrook,  Truman  P ., 

Beardsley,  Louis  

Bryant,  J.  W  

Jones,  Ed.  W  

Kennedy,  Jas.  G  , 

Lyser,  Albert  

Magoon,  Wm.  H  

Nolen,  Michael  

Olinger,  Abner  F  

Paine,  Sumner  F  

Rogers,  Arthur  

Trowbridge,  Nelson  S. 
White,  Silas  A  


iSan  Joaquin.., 

Napa  

I  Tulare  

!  Sonoma  

Colusa  

I  Santa  Clara  

j  San  Francisco , 
■  Sonoma  

San  Francisco , 

1  Santa  Cruz  

I  Sutter  

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Clara  

San  Francisco 


March  6  

January  15 

July  6  

July  23  

July  5  

January  15. 

July  9  

July  5..  ... 

July  5  

January  15. 

July  5  

January  15. 
January  15. 
January  15. 


Connecticut. 
 Maine. 

...Louisiana. 

 Maine. 

...  New  York. 


 Louisiana. 

 Australia. 

 Alabama. 

 New  York. 

 New  York. 

 California. 

 Scotland. 

,  England. 

 Illinois. 

 England. 

 Michigan. 

,  Massachusetts. 

 Patagonia. 

 Illinois. 

.....New  Jersey. 

 New  York. 

,  Massachusetts. 


New  York. 

,  Ohio. 

New  York. 
Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin. 
....  Illinois. 
....  Prussia. 

,  Iowa. 

New  York. 
.Tennessee. 

 Boston. 

.Tennessee. 

 Illinois. 

New  York. 


[  E  ] 


REVISED  SCHOOL  LAW. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  SYSTEM  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


Approved  March  24th,  1866. 


The  People  of  the  State  of  California^  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly^ 

do  enact  as  follows : 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  State  Board  of  Education,  which  shall 
consist  of  the  Governor,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
Principal  of  the  State  Norn^al  School,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  the  Superintendents  of 
Common  Schools  of  the  respective  Counties  of  Sacramento,  Santa  Clara, 
and  San  Joaquin,  and  of  two  professional  teachers,  who  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  elected  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  said  Board;  provided,  that  no  teacher 
shall  be  eligible  to  such  election  unless  he  is  the  holder  of  a  State  educa- 
tional diploma.  For  the  purpose  of  the  primary  organization  of  the 
Board,  any  five  members  may  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  elect  the  members  to  be  elected.  The  elective 
members  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  four  years,  dating  from  the  first 
day  of  July  next  succeeding  their  respective  elections.  The  Governor 
shall  be  the  President,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business;  provided,  that  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
whole  Board  shall  be  necessary  for  the  passage  of  any  measure.  The 
Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary,  and  shall  hold  at  least  two 
meetings  in  each  year;  and  its  proceedings  shall  be  kept  in  a  record 
book,  which  shall  be  a  part  of  the  archives  of  the  Department  of  Instruc- 
tion.   No  member  of  said  Board  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his 
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services;  but  any  stationery  required  for  the  Board  shall  be  furnished 
from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  any  printing  required  by  it 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  done  by  the  State  Printer. 

Sec.  2.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  adopt  a 
course  of  study,  and  rules  and  regulations  for  all  public  schools  in  the 
State ;  provided,  that  such  rules  shall  not  be  enforced  in  conflict  with 
special  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  any 
city,  or  any  city  and  county;  to  adopt  and  prescribe  regulations  and  a 
list  of  books  suitable  for  district  school  libraries;  to  grant  teachers'  life 
diplomas,  and  prescribe  regulations  for  the  examination  of  teachers  by 
State,  City,  or  County  Boards  of  Examination ;  to  adopt  a  uniform  State 
series  of  text  books  to  be  used  in  all  public  schools;  to  have  and  use  a 
common  seal;  and  to  authorize  the  printing  b}"  the  State  Printer  of  all 
regulations  and  circulars  necessary  to  carry  their  provisions  into  effect. 

OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Sec.  3.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall,  at  the  special 
election  for  judicial  officers  to  be  held  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven,  and  every  four  years  thereafter  at  such  special  elections,  be 
elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State,  and  shall  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  on  the  first  day  of  December  next  after  his  election. 
He  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  a  Clerk,  who  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  eighteen 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  who  shall  be  authorized  to  act  as  Dep- 
uty Superintendent. 

Sec.  4.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  report  to  the 
Governor  biennially  on  the  first  of  November  of  the  years  in  which  the 
regular  session  of*the  Legislature  is  held.  The  Governor  shall  transmit 
said  report  to  the  Legislature,  and  whenever  it  is  ordered  published,  the 
State  Printer  shall  bind  two  hundred  and  forty  copies  and  deliver  them 
to  the  Superintendent,  who  shall  deposit  twent}^  copies  in  the  State 
Library,  furnish  one  copy  to  each  County  Suj^erintendent,  to  be  held  by 
him  as  public  property  and  delivered  to  his  successor  in  office;  the 
remaining  copies  shall  be  distributed — one  to  the  State  Library  of  each 
State  and  Territory,  and  the  others  to  such  cities,  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, and  persons,  as  he  may  deem  ])roper.  The  Legislatui-e  shall  furnish 
at  least  two  thousand  pamphlet  copies  to  the  Siipei-intendent,  who  shall 
furnish  one  copy  to  each  district  library,  and  shall  distribute  the  remain- 
der as  he  may  deem  advisable  to  school  officers  or  other  persons.  Said 
report  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  public  schools  in  the 
State;  full  statistical  tables,  by  counties,  showing,  among  other  statis- 
tics, the  number  of  school  children  in  the  State,  the  number  attending 
public  schools,  and  the  average  attendance;  the  number  attending  pri- 
vate schools,  and  the  number  not  attending  school;  the  amount  of  State- 
School  Fund  apportioned,  and  the  sources  from  which  derived;  the 
amount  raised  by  county  and  district  taxes,  by  rate  bills,  or  from  other 
sources  of  revenue  for  school  purposes;  the  amount  expended  for  salaries 
of  teachers,  and  for  building  schoolhouses ;  a  statement  of  plans  for  the 
management  and  improvement  of  schools;  a  statement  of  the  condition 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  of  all 
incorporated  literary  institutions  required  to  re[)ort  to  him  ;  of  the  edu- 
cational departments  of  the  State  Keform  School,  the  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,  and  the  several  Orphan  Asylums,  and  other 
educational  institutions  to  which  State  appropriations  may  be  made. 
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Sec.  5.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Tnstrnction,  immediately  after 
the  State  Controller  reports  to  him,  as  required  in  this  Act,  shall  appor- 
tion to  the  several  school  districts,  counties,  and  cities,  the  school  moneys 
to  which  each  may  be  entitled,  and  shall  furnish  to  the  State  Controller, 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  to  each  County  Treasurer  and  Superin- 
tendent, an  abstract  of  such  apportionment,  and  shall  draw  his  order  on 
the  State  Controller  in  favor  of  each  County  Treasurer  for  the  amount 
of  State  School  Fund  to  which  such  county  is  entitled,  and  shall  take 
each  Treasurer's  receipt  for  the  same. 

Sec  6.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  prepare  and 
cause  to  be  printed  suitable  forms  for  making  all  reports,  and  conducting 
all  necessary  proceedings  under  this  Act,  and  shall  transmit  them  to  the 
local  school  officers  and  teacliers,  who  shall  be  governed  in  accordance 
therewith.  He  shall  furnish  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  State 
Board  of  Examination,  and  each  County  Board  of  Examination  with 
suitable  diplomas  and  certificates,  and  shall  prepare  a  State  school  reg- 
ister, which  shall  be  furnished  to  each  school  and  school  district  in  the 
State.  He  shall  cause  all  school  law^s  to  be  printed  in  a  pamphlet  form, 
and  shall  annex  thereto  forms  for  making  reports  and  conducting  school 
business;  the  course  of  study,  rules  and  regulations,  and  list  of  text  i 
books  and  library  books  adopted  and  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  ;  and  such  suggestions  on  school  architecture  as  he  may  deem 
useful,  with  such  woodcuts  and  plans  of  schoolhouses  as  he  may  be  able 
to  obtain,  or  which  may  be  provided  by  State  appropriation.  He  shall 
order  printed  a  number  of  copies  sufficient  to  supply  each  school  officer 
and  teacher,  and  each  school  library  with  at  least  one  copy  thereof,  and 
to  furnish  with  one  copy  each  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
each  State  Library  of  each  State  and  Territory  in  the  United  States,  and 
shall  so  distribute  them. 

Sec.  7.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  file,  arrange,  < 
and  cause  to  be  bound  in  a  substantial  form  all  valuable  printed  and  man- 
uscript reports  in  his  office  relating  to  the  early  educational  history  of 
this  State,  and  shall  cause  to  be  bound  all  valuable  school  reports,  school 
journals,  and  school  documents  of  this  and  other  States  which  may  be 
sent  to  his  office,  and  shall  retain  them  as  part  of  the  archives  of  his 
office;  and  such  sum  as  may  bo  necessary,  not  to  exceed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  is  hereby  annually  appropriated  and  set  apart  out  of 
the  State  School  Fund,  before  apportionment,  and  the  Controller  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  draw  his  warrant  for  such  sums  as  may  be 
allowed  and  audited  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  objects  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  8.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  ex  officio 
one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind, 
and  of. the  State  Eeform  School  ;  and  shall  visit  those  institutions  from 
time  to  time  to  inquire  into  their  management  and  the  systems  of 
instruction  pursued  therein,  and  shall  make  a  biennial  report  thereof. 
He  shall  visit  the  several  Orphan  Asylums  to  which  State  appropriations 
are  made,  and  report  concerning  the  instruction  given  to  the  children 
therein;  and  shall  also  visit,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  several 
incorporated  literary  institutions  in  the  State,  and  make  such  report 
thereof  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to  travel  in  the  different  counties  of  the  State,  so  far  as  is  possible 
without  neglecting  his  other  official  duties,  during  at  least  four  months 
of  each  year,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  schools,  of  consulting  with 
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County  Superintendents,  of  lecturing  before  County  Institutes,  and  of 
addressing  public  assemblies  on  subjects  pertaining  to  public  scliools ; 
and  the  actual  travelling  expenses  incurred  by  the  Superintendent  in  the 
discharge  of  this  duty  shall  be  allowed,  audited,  and  paid  out  of  the 
General  Fund  in  the  same  manner  as  claims  upon  said  fund  are  now 
allowed,  audited,  and  paid  ;  provided,  that  the  sum  so  expended  in  any 
one  year  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars;  and  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessar}^,  is  hereby 
biennially  appropriated  for  payment  of  the  same. 

Sec.  10.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  of  office,  deliver  over,  on  demand,  to  his  successor,  all 
property,  books,  documents,  maps,  records,  reports,  and  other  papers 
belonging  to  his  office,  or  which  may  have  been  received  by  him  for  the 
use  of  his  office. 

OF  THE  STATE  CONTROLLER. 

Sec.  11.  The  State  Controller  shall  keep  a  separate  and  distinct 
account  of  the  School  Fund,  and  of  the  interest  and  income  thereof, 
together  with  such  moneys  as  may  be  raised  by  special  State  tax.  State 
poll  tax,  or  otherwise,  for  school  purposes.  He  shall,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  February  of  each  year,  report  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  a  statement  of  the  securities  belonging  to  the  School 
Fund,  of  the  moneys  in  the  Treasury  subject  to  apportionment,  and  the 
several  sources  from  which  they  accrued,  which  reports  shall  be  included 
in  the  biennial  report  of  the  State  Superintendent.  He  shall  draw  his 
warrant  on  the  State  Treasurer  in  favor  of  any  County  Treasurer  when- 
ever such  County  Treasurer  shall  present  the  order  drawn  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  in  favor  of  such  county,  duly  indorsed 
by  said  County  Treasurer. 

OF  the  state  treasurer. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Treasurer  to  receive  and 
hold  as  a  special  deposit  all  school  moneys  paid  into  the  Treasury,  and 
pay  them  over  whenever  applied  for,  only  on  the  warrant  of  the  State 
Controller,  issued  on  the  order  of  the  State  Superintendent,  attested  by 
the  seal  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in  favor  of  each  County 
Treasurer,  which  orders,  duly  indorsed  by  the  County  Treasurer,  shall 
be  the  only  valid  vouchers  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Controller  for  the 
disbursement  of  the  school  moneys  ;  provided,  that  for  the  payment  of 
subscriptions  for  a  State  educational  journal,  and  for  binding  documents 
in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  as  elsewhere 
provided  in  this  Act,  the  bills  audited  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners 
for  such  purposes  shall  be  valid  vouchers,  for  which  the  Controller  shall 
draw  his  warrant  the  same  as  for  the  orders  of  County  Treasurers.  No 
mileage  or  allowance  of  any  kind  shall  be  made  to  any  County  Treas- 
urer for  receiving  said  school  moneys  and  transporting  them  to  his 
county. 

COUNTY  treasurer. 

Sec.  13.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Treasurer  of  each  county  : 
First — To  receive  and  hold  all  school  moneys  as  a  special  deposit,  and 
to  keep  a  separate  account  of  their  disbursement  to  the  several  school 
districts  which  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  them,  according  to  the  appor- 
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tionment  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools ; 

Second — To  notify  the  County  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of 
the  amount  of  State  School  Fund  in  the  County  Treasury  subject  to 
apportionment,  and  whenever  required,  to  inform  said  Superintendent  of 
the  amount  of  school  moneys  subject  to  apportionment; 

Third — To  pay  all  warrants  drawn  on  State  or  county  school  moneys, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  whenever  such  warrants 
are  countersigned  by  the  County  Auditor  and  properly  indorsed  by  the 
holders ; 

Fourth — To  make  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August,  a 
financial  report  for  the  last  preceding  school  and  fiscal  year,  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  such  form  as  may  be  required 
by  him. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Sec.  14.  A  County  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  shall  be  elected 
in  each  county,  at  the  general  election  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven,  and  every  two  years  thereafter,  who  shall  take  office  on  the 
first  Monday  in  March  next  succeeding  his  election,  and  hold  for  two  years, 
and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified.  He  shall  take  the  oath 
or  affirmation  of  office,  and  shall  give  an  official  bond  to  the  county,  in  a 
sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  said  county. 

Sec.  15.  The  County  Superintendent  shall  apportion  all  school  moneys 
to  the  school  districts  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  State  apportionment  has  been  made,  and 
shall  make  quarterly  apportionments  thereafter;  and  he  may  make 
apportionments  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  required  by  special  laws, 
or  deemed  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  school  officers.  He  shall 
draw  his  warrant  on  the  County  Treasurer  in  favor  of  persons  entitled 
to  receive  the  same ;  ^?wiV7er?,  that  no  such  warrant  shall  be  drawn 
against  the  School  Fund  of  any  cit}^,  town,  or  district,  without  an  order 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  Board  of  Education,  showing  for  what 
purpose  the  money  is  required  ;  and,  provided^  further,  that  no  such 
warrant  shall  be  drawn  unless  there  is  cash  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  said  city,  town  or  district. 

Sec.  16.  The  County  Superintendent  shall  have  power  and  it  shall  be 
his  duty : 

First — To  visit  each  school  in  his  county  at  least  once  a  year; 

Second, — To  distribute  promptly  all  reports,  forms,  laws,  circulars,  and 
instructions  which  he  may  receive  for  the  use  of  school  officers  from 
the  Department  of  Instruction  or  the  State  Board  of  Education  ; 

Third — To  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  annu- 
ally", on  or  before  the  twentieth  of  August,  for  the  school  3'ear  ending  on 
the  last  day  of  June  next  preceding,  such  statistics  as  may  be  required 
by  him  or  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  ; 

Foarth — To  preside  over  County  Teachers'  Institutes. 

Fiftli — To  enforce  the  course  of  study  and  the  use  of  text  books 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  ; 

Sixth — To  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  required  in  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers ; 

Seventh — To  keep  on  file  and  preserve  in  his  office  the  biennial  reports 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  a  file  of  the  State  edu- 
cational journal  adopted  in  pursuance  of  law; 
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Eighth — To  keep  a  record  of  hia  official  acts,  and  of  the  acts  of  the 
County  Board  of  Examination  ; 

Nui!h — To  carefully  preserve  all  reports  of  school  officers  and  teachers, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  official  term  deliver  to  his  successor  all  records, 
books,  documents,  and  papers  belonginoj  to  the  office,  taking  a  receipt  for 
the  same,  which  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk. 

Sec.  17.  If  the  County  Superintendent  fails  to  make  a  full  and  cor- 
rect report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  all  statements 
required  to  be  made  by  law,  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  from  his  salary ;  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  are  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  deduct  therefrom  the  sum  aforesaid,  upon 
information  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that  such 
returns  have  not  been  made. 

Sec.  18.  The  County  Superintendent  shall  have  power  to  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations  to  School  Trustees,  Marshals,  Assessors,  Collec- 
tors, Teachers,  and  other  persons,  in  all  official  matters  connected  with 
or  relating  to  schools,  but  shall  not  have  power  to  make  or  collect  any 
charge  or  fee  for  so  doing. 

Sec.  19.  The  County  Superintendent  shall  have  power  and  it  shall  be 
his  duty  to  appoint  Trustees  for  any  district  which  from  any  cause  fails 
to  elect  at  the  regular  time;  to  appoint  Trustees  to  fill  vacancies  ;  to 
appoint  Trustees  for  any  new  district;  provided,  however,  that  when  a 
new  district  is  organized,  such  of  the  Trustees  of  the  old  district  as  reside 
within  the  limits  of  the  new  one  shall  be  Trustees  of  the  new  one,  and 
the  vacancy  in  the  old  district  shall  be  filled  by  appointment. 

Sec.  20.  The  Superintendent  shall,  whenever  he  deems  it  necessary 
for  the  health  or  comfort  of  pupils,  require  the  Trustees  of  any  school 
district  to  repair  the  school  buildings  or  property,  or  to  abate  any 
nuisance  in  or  about  the  premises;  provided^  such  repairs  or  abatement 
x?an  be  done  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  and  there  is  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  district.  He  shall 
also  in  all  cases  require  the  Trustees  to  provide  such  privies  and  out- 
houses as  decency  requires  ;  and  if  the  Trustees  refuse  or  neglect  to  make 
such  provision,  he  shall  cause  it  to  be  done,  and  shall  pay  for  it  on  his 
own  warrant  out  of  any  money  to  the  credit  of  the  district. 

Sec.  21.  Whenever  the  number  of  school  districts  in  any  county  is 
ten  or  more,  the  County  Superintendent  shall  hold  at  least  one  Teachers' 
Institute  in  each  year;  and  every  teacher  employed  in  a  public  school  in 
the  county  shall  attend  every  such  Institute  and  participate  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. Each  session  of  a  County  Institute  shall  continue  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  five  days;  and  the  Superintendent  shall,  if 
practicable,  secure  lecturers  and  instructors  competent  to  instruct 
teachers  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Every  Board  of  Trustees 
and  every  Board  of  Education  shall  not  only  allow,  but  shall  require  the 
teachers  in  its  employ  to  attend  every  Teachers'  Institute  held  in  the 
county;  and  when  the  Institute  is  held  during  the  time  that  teachers 
may  be  employed  in  teaching,  their  pay  shall  not  be  diminished  by 
reason  of  attendance  on  said  Iiistitute.  For  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Institute,  a  sufficient  sum,  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars  in  any  one  year,  shall  be  paid  on  the  warrant  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, out  of  the  unapportioned  County  School  Fund.  The  Superintend- 
ents of  two  or  more  counties  may  unite  and  hold  a  joint  Institute,  in 
which  case  the  expenses  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Superintendents 
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betAYeen  the  counties  joining  in  the  Institute.  In  any  county  in  which 
there  are  less  than  ten  school  districts,  the  Superintendent  ma}^,  if  he 
deem  proper,  hold  an  Institute.  Any  county  in  which  the  teachers 
have  a  regularly  organized  County  Association  or  Institute,  and  hold 
regular  monthly  meetings  during  the  year,  shall  be  excepted  from  the 
provisions  of  this  section  whenever  a  majority  of  the  teachers  of  said 
county  shall  determine  by  vote  to  sustain  such  monthly  associations. 

Sec.  22.  The  County  Superintendent  shall  furnish  his  office  with  such 
works  on  school  architecture  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  shall  pay  for  them  on  his  own  warrant,  out  of  the 
nnapportioned  County  School  Eund.  Such  works  shall  be  kept  in  his 
office  for  the  use  of  Trustees  and  teachers.  Except  in  cities  having 
special  Boards  of  Education,  no  schoolhouse  shall  be  erected  unless  the 
Trustees  first  submit  the  plan  to  the  County  Superintendent ;  and  in  all 
plans,  as  far  as  practicable,  regard  shall  be  had  to  taste,  convenience, 
durability,  and  economy. 

Sec.  23.  If  at  any  time  when  there  is  sufficient  money  in  the  County 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  any  school  district  to  keep  a  school  open  in 
said  district  for  a  period  of  five  months,  and  if  the  Trustees  of  such  dis- 
trict, from  any  cause  whatever,  fail,  neglect,  or  refuse  to  open  such 
school,  and  keep  it  open,  the  County  Superintendent  shall  appoint  a 
teacher,  and  cause  the  school  to  be  opened  and  kept  open,  and  he  shall 
pay  therefor  by  his  warrant  on  the  fund  to  the  credit  of  the  district. 

Sec.  24.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  each 
county  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  County  Treasurer  for  any  bill  in 
favor  of  any  school  district,  duly  signed  by  the  Trustees  and  authorized 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  to  draw  his  warrant  in  his  own  favor 
on  the  nnapportioned  county  school  money  for  the  payment  of  members 
of  the  County  Board  of  Examination  ;  for  the  expenses  of  an  annual 
County  Institute ;  for  the  binding  of  school  documents,  not  to  exceed 
twenty  dollars  a  year ;  for  postage  and  expressage  for  his  office,  not  to 
exceed  one  dollar  for  each  district  in  his  county;  and  for  any  other  inci- 
dental expense  of  his  office  which  may  be  authorized  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  25.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  County  Superintendent  to 
inquire  and  ascertain  whether  the  boundaries  of  school  districts  in  his 
county  are  definitely  and  plainly  described  in  the  records  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors;  and  to  keep  in  his  office  a  full  and  correct  transcript  of 
such  boundaries.  In  case  the  boundaries  of  districts  are  conflicting 
or  incorrectly  described,  he  shall  change,  harmonize,  and  describe  them, 
and  make  a  report  of  such  action  to  the  Supervisors;  and  on  being  rati- 
fied by  the  Supervisors,  the  boundaries  and  descriptions  so  made  shall 
be  the  legal  boundaries  and  descriptions  of  the  districts  of  that  county. 
For  searching  and  transcribing  such  records,  and  equalizing  district 
boundaries,  he  may  be  allowed  by  the  Supervisors  a  sum  not  exceeding 
five  dollars  per  day  for  each  day's  labor,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  County 
School  Fund.  The  County  Superintendent,  if  he  deem  it  necessary  for 
the  guidance  of  School  Census  Marshals,  may  order  the  descriptions  of 
the  district  boundaries  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  pay  for  the 
same  out  of  the  County  School  Fund. 

Sec.  26.  Kach  County  Superintendent,  except  when  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  statute,  shall  receive  such  salary  and  his  reasonable  travelling 
expenses,  to  be  estimated  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  as  may  be 
allowed  b}^  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  which  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
County  General  Fund  in  the  same  manner  as  other  salai'ied  county 
officers  are  paid;  provuhd,  that  such  compensation  shall  not  be  less  than 
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a  Slim  equal  to  twenty  dollars  for  each  school  district  in  his  county, 
and  that  he  shall  be  allowed,  in  addition  to  his  salary,  a  sum  for  postage 
and  expressage,  payable  out  of  the  County  School  Fund,  equal  to  one 
dollar  for  each  school  district. 

OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Sec.  27.  Each  county,  or  city,  or  incorporated  town,  shall  constitute 
one  school  district,  unless  districts  are  otherwise  determined  and  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  or  the  proper  city  authorities. 

Sec.  28.  For  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  new  district,  or  for  a  subdi- 
vision of  or  change  in  the  boundaries  of  an  old  one,  except  as  provided 
in  section  twenty-five,  at  lesat  ten  heads  of  families  must  present  a  peti- 
tion to  the  County  Superintendent,  setting  forth  the  boundaries  of  the 
new  district  asked  for,  or  the  change  of  boundaries  desired,  with  reasons 
for  the  same.  The  County  Superintendent  shall  transmit  the  petition  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  with  his  approval  or  disapproval,  and  such 
changes  in  the  boundaries  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  advisable.  The 
Supervisors  shall  establish  the  district  as  approved  by  the  County  Super- 
intendent; provided,  that  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  whole  Board  they 
may  establish  the  district  in  accordance  with  the  original  praj^er  of  the 
petition,  or  with  such  modifications  as  they  may  choose  to  make,  or  may 
reject  it. 

Sec.  29.  No  new  district  formed  by  the  subdivision  of  an  old  one 
shall  be  entitled  to  any  share  of  the  public  moneys  belonging  to  the  old 
district  until  a  school  has  been  actually  commenced  in  such  new  district; 
and  unless  within  four  months  from  the  action  of  the  Supervisors  a 
school  is  opened,  then  the  action  making  a  new  district  shall  be  void; 
and  all  elections  or  appointment  of  Trustees  made  in  consequence  of  such 
action,  and  nil  rights  and  offices  of  the  parties  so  elected  or  appointed, 
shall  cease  and  determine;  and  all  taxes  which  may  have  been  levied  in 
such  old  district  shall  be  valid  and  binding  upon  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  new  district,  and  shall  be  collected  and  paid  into  the 
School  Fund  of  the  district. 

Sec.  30.  When  a  new  district  is  formed  by  the  division  of  an  old  one, 
it  shall  be  entitled  to  a  just  share  of  the  school  moneys  to  the  credit  of 
the  old  district,  after  the  payment  of  all  outstanding  debts  at  the  time 
when  a  school  was  actually  commenced  in  such  new  district;  and  the 
County  Superintendent  shall  divide  and  apportion  such  remaining 
moneys,  and  such  as  may  afterwards  be  apportioned  to  the  old  district, 
according  to  the  number  of  census  children  resident  in  each  district, 
for  w^hich  purpose  he  may  order  a  census  to  be  taken. 

Sec.  81.  Whenever  a  district  is  formed  lying  partly  in  two  adjoining 
counties,  the  Census  Marshal  shall  report  to  each  County  Superintend- 
ent the  number  of  children  in  the  district  residing  in  his  county.  In 
the  same  manner  the  Trustees  and  teacher  shall  make  a  distinct  and  sep- 
arate report  of  all  school  statistics;  and  a  teacher's  certificate  granted 
by  the  Board  of  Examination  of  one  county  shall  be  valid  for  both 
counties. 

Sec.  32.  Any  two  or  more  adjoining  districts  may,  by  concurrent 
vote,  agree  to  establish  a  union  grammar  school  for  the  more  advanced 
children  of  such  districts,  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  Trustees,  or 
a  committee  of  Trustees  of  such  districts;  and  such  school  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  its  pro  rata  of  public  moneys  belonging  to  such  united  districts, 
apportioned  to  the  average  number  of  scholars  attending  such  school 
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from  each  district.  Said  joint  committee  of  Trustees  shall  have  power 
to  assess  rate  bills,  to  appoint  teachers,  and  to  manage  the  general  busi- 
ness aifairs  of  the  school. 

Sec.  33.  All  school  property  owned  by  any  district,  town,  or  city,  and 
devoted  to  school  purposes,  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  exempted 
from  taxation,  and  from  sale  on  an  execution,  or  other  writ  or  order  in 
the  nature  of  an  execution. 

Sec.  34.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  school  district  shall  have  cus- 
tod}^  of  all  school  property  belonging  to  the  district,  and  shall  have 
power  in  the  name  of  the  district,  or  in  their  own  names  as  Trustees  of 
the  district,  to  convey  by  deed  all  the  interest  of  their  districts  in  or  to 
any  schoolhouse  or  lot  directed  to  be  sold  by  vote  of  the  district; 
and  all  conveyances  of  real  estate  made  to  the  district  or  to  the  Trus- 
tees thereof  shall  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  district,  and 
to  their  successors  in  office.  Said  Board,  in  the  name  of  the  district, 
shall  have  power  to  transact  all  business  necessary  for  maintaining 
schools  and  protecting  the  rights  of  the  district. 

or  SCHOOL  ELECTIONS  AND  TRUSTEES. 

Sec.  35.  An  annual  school  meeting  for  the  election  of  School  Trustees 
shall  be  held  in  each  district  on  the  last  Saturday  in  June  of  each  year, 
at  the  district  schoolhouse,  if  there  be  one,  and  if  there  be  none,  at  a 
place  to  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Trustees  shall 
post  written  or  printed  notices  thereof,  specifying  the  day,  time,  and 
place  of  meeting,  in  at  least  three  public  places  in  the  district,  one  of 
which  shall  be  the  schoolhouse,  at  least  five  days  previous  to  the  time  of 
meeting.  If  the  Trustees  fail  to  give  notice  thereof,  as  required,  then 
any  citizen  of  the  district  may  give  it;  but  no  such  meeting  shall  be 
illegal  for  want  of  due  notice.  All  elections  shall  be  held  by  ballot;  and 
the  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  determine  the  hours  during  which  the 
ballot  box  shall  be  kept  open,  having  given  due  notice  thereof  in  the 
posted  notice  of  election.  Every  elector  legally  qualified  to  vote  at  any 
general  election,  having  been  a  resident  of  the  school  district  thirty  days 
next  previous  to  the  time  of  such  district  election,  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote.  Any  person  ofi'ering  to  vote  may  be  challenged  by  any  legally 
qualified  elector  of  the  district,  and  the  Judge  of  Election  shall  thereon 
administer  to  the  person  challenged  an  oath  in  substance  as  follows: 
"You  do  swear  [or  affirm]  that  you  are  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 
that  you  are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  according  to  the  best  of  your 
information  and  belief;  that  you.  have  resided  in  this  State  six  months 
next  preceding  this  election,  and  in  this  school  district  thirt}^  days,  and 
that  you  have  not  before  voted  this  day.""^  If  he  shall  refuse  to  take  the 
oath,  his  vote  shall  be  rejected  ;  and  any  person  giiilt}^  of  illegally  voting 
shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  the  general  election  law  of  this  State. 
The  Trustees  shall  appoint  the  Inspector  and  Judges  of  Election;  and 
in  case  none  are  so  appointed,  or  if  they  are  not  present  at  the  time  for 
opening  the  polls,  then  the  electors  present  may  appoint  the  officers  of 
election.  A  poll  and  tally  list  shall  be  kept,  which  shall  be  returned  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  and  with  the  exceptions  mentioned. 
in  this  section,  the  election  shall  be  conducted,  as  far  as  practicable,  in 
the  form  and  manner  of  the  general  election.  Any  one  of  the  old  Trus- 
tees shall  have  power  to  administer  to  any  Trustee  elect  the  oath  of 
office;  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Election  shall  issue  his  certificate  of  election 
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to  any  Trustee  elect,  who  shall  forward  it,  with  the  oath  attached  or 
indorsed  thereon,  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Scliools, 

Sec.  36.  In  all  organized  districts  in  which  elections  have  been  pre- 
viously held,  one  Trustee  shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
and  if  there  are  vacancies  to  be  filled,  a  sufficient  number  to  fill  them 
for  the  unexpired  terms;  and  the  ballots  shall  specify  the  respective 
terms  for  which  each  Trustee  is  to  be  elected.  In  new  districts,  acting 
under  Trustees  appointed  by  the  County  Superintendent,  three  Trustees 
shall  be  elected,  for  one,  two,  and  three  years  respectively.  Trustees 
elect  shall  take  office  on  the  first  Saturday  in  July  next  after  their  elec- 
tion, and  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified, 
or  appointed  by  the  County  Superintendent  and  qualified.  The  term  of 
office  of  any  Trustee  whose  term  would  otherwise  expire  in  September 
of  any  year,  shall  expire  on  the  first  Saturday  in  July  of  the  same  year. 
Any  Trustee  elect  who  shall  fail  to  qualify  within  ten  days  after  the 
term  of  office  commences  shall  forfeit  all  right  to  the  office,  and  the 
County  Superintendent  shall  appoint  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Sec.  37.  Whenever  any  new  district  is  formed  by  ordinance  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  within  thirty  days  thereafter  a  special  school 
meeting  may  be  called  by  notice  of  any  three  legal  voters  of  said  dis- 
trict, and  such  meeting  shall  be  conducted  in  the  manner  and  form  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  for  the  annual  school  meeting  for  the  election  'of 
Trustees.  Such  new  district  shall  be  considered  organized  whenever 
any  two  of  the  Trustees  elected  shall  have  qualified,  and  the  record  of 
the  District  Clerk  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  legal  organization 
of  the  district.  The  name  of  the  new  district,  unless  a  name  shall  have 
been  given  by  act  of  the  Supervisors,  may  be  determined  by  a  majority 
of  voters  present  at  the  first  election  of  Trustees ;  but  if  at  such  meeting 
no  name  was  given,  then  the  Trustees  at  their  first  meeting  shall  name 
the  district,  and  the  Clerk  shall  record  it  in  his  record  book. 

Sec.  38.  No  district  school  meeting,  annual  or  special,  shall  be  organ- 
ized before  nine  o'clock  a.  m.,  or  closed  before  twelve  o'clock  m.,  or  kept 
open  less  than  one  hour;  and  in  all  districts  in  w^hich  the  number  of 
children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  equals  or  exceeds  three 
hundred,  the  polls  shall  be  kept  open  from  eight  o'clock  a.  m.  until 
sunset. 

Sec.  39.  Each  Board  of  Trustees  shall,  within  ten  days  after  the 
annual  election,  meet  at  the  schoolhouse,  or  if  that  be  impracticable,  at 
some  other  convenient  place  designated  by  the  District  Clerk,  and  pro- 
ceed to  elect  one  of  their  number  Clerk  of  the  Board,  who  shall  be 
known  and  referred  to  as  "  District  Clerk,"  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to 
record  all  proceedings  of  the  Board  in  a  suitable  record  book,  to  record 
in  the  same  book  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  school  meetings,  or  of 
special  school  meetings,  and  to  keep  an  accurate  and  detailed  account  of 
all  receipts  and  expenditures  of  school  moneys.  At  each  annual  school 
meeting  the  District  Clerk  shall  present  his  record  book  for  public  in- 
spection, and  if  required,  shall  make  a  statement  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  district  and  of  the  action  of  the  Trustees. 

Sec.  40.  At  the  annual  election  for  School  Trustees,  the  people  of 
the  district  may  vote  a  tax,  not  to  exceed  half  a  mill  on  tlie  dollar  of  the 
taxable  property  of  the  district,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  any  debt  of 
the  district,  or  for  a  school  library,  or  for  furniture  and  apparatus,  or  for 
all  or  any  of  these  together;  and  the  tax  so  voted  shall  be  levied  and 
collected  as  is  elsewhere  provided  in  this  Act  for  levying  and  collecting 
district  taxes  voted  at  special  school  elections. 
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Sec.  41.    Every  legally  organized  school  district  shall  be  known  by 

the  name  and  style  of  "  District,  [using  the  name  of  the  district,] 

of  County,"  [using  the  name  of  the  county  in  which  such  district 

is  situated;]  and  in  that  name  the  Trustees  shall  be  capable  of  suing 
and  being  sued  in  all  Courts  and  places  whatever,  and  of  holding  and 
conveying  real  estate  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  district,  and  such 
personal  property  as  may  be  proper.  If  any  school  district  has  not 
heretofore  been  named  as  herein  required,  but  has  been  designated  only 
by  number,  the  Trustees  shall  give  it  a  name,  and  the  District  Clerk 
shall  record  it  in  the  record  book,  and  notify  the  County  Superintendent 
of  such  action.  In  counties  having  several  districts  designated  by  differ- 
ent numbers  of  the  same  name.  District  Number  One  shall  retain  the 
name,  and  the  others  shall  be  given  a  different  name  each  ;  and  in  case 
two  districts  in  any  county  have  the  same  name,  the  County  Superin- 
tendent shall  have  power  to  change  the  name  of  either  or  both;  and  a 
number  shall  no  longer  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  designation  of  any  school 
district. 

Sec.  42.    Everj^  Board  of  Trustees  and  any  Board  of  Education  in 
any  city,  city  and  county,  or  town,  unless  otherwise  expressly  provided  ( 
by  law,  shall  have  power  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  : 

First — To  employ  and  dismiss  teachers,  janitors.  School  Census  Mar- 
shals, mechanics,  and  laborers,  and  to  fix,  alter,  allow,  and  order  paid 
their  salaries  and  compensations; 

Second — To  make  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations,  not  in  conflict 
with  the  general  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the 
goverTnment  of  schools,  pupils,  and  teachers,  and  to  enforce  the  regula- 
tions and  course  of  study  adopted  in  ])ursuance  of  State  law; 

Third — To  provide  and  pay  for  out  of  the  school  moneys,  school  furni-  i 
ture  and  apparatus,  and  such  other  articles,  materials,  or  supplies  as  may 
be  necessary  for  school  use,  or  for  the  use  of  the  School  Board  ; 

Fourth — To  suspend  or  expel  pupils  from  school,  and  in  cities  or  large 
towns,  to  exclude  from  school  children  under  six  years  of  age,  when  the 
interests  of  the  school  require  such  exclusion  ; 

Fifth — To  rent,  furnish,  repair,  and  insure  schoolhouses ; 

Sixth — To  build  schoolhouses,  and  purchase  or  sell  school  lots,  when 
the  Trustees  ma}''  be  directed  by  a  vote  of  the  district,  and  when  the 
Board  of  Education  may  be  directed  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sor of  the  county,  or  city  and  county; 

Seventh — To  purchase  personal  property,  and  to  receive,  lease,  and  hold 
in  fee,  in  trust  for  tlieir  district,  town,  or  city,  any  and  all  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  thereof; 

Eighth — To  provide  books  for  indigent  children,  on  the  written  state- 
ment of  the  teacher  that  the  parents  of  such  children  are  not  able  to 
purchase  them  ; 

Ninth — To  require  all  yjupils  to  be  furnished  with  suitable  books,  as  a 
condition  of  membership  in  the  school; 

Tenth — To  ])rovide  library  and  cabinet  cases; 

Eleventh — To  exclude  from  school  and  from  school  libraries  all  books, 
tracts,  y)apers,  or  catechisms  of  a  sectarian  character; 

TwelftJi. — To  require  the  State  series  of  text  books  adopted  in  pursu- 
ance of  State  law  to  be  used  exclusive]}'  in  their  schools; 

Thirteenth — To  require  every  teacher  to  keep  a  State  school  register; 

Fourteenth — To  enforce  in  school  the  course  of  study  adopted  and  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  Board  of  Education  ; 

Fifteenth — To  require  teachers  to  attend  County  or  City  Institutes, 
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and  to  make  such  annual  reports  as  may  be  required  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  ; 

Sixteenth — To  make  an  annual  report,  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day 
of  July,  to  the  County  Superintendent,  in  the  manner  and  form  and  on 
the  blanks  prescribed  by  the  Saperintendent  of  Public  Instruction; 

Seventeenth — To  make  a  report,  whenever  required,  directly  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  of  the  text  books  used  in  their  schools; 

Eighteenth — To  keep  a  registry  in  a  book  or  books  to  be  provided  for 
that  purpose,  of  all  children  applying  for  and  entitled  to  be  admitted  in 
the  schools,  and  to  notify  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  children  when 
vacancies  occur,  and  receive  such  children  in  the  schools  in  the  order  in 
which  they  may  be  registered.  Such  register  shall  at  all  times  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  public. 

Sec.  43.  The  Board  of  Education  of  each  city,  or  cit}^  and  county, 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  district,  shall  appoint  a  School  Census 
Marshal  on  or  before  the  first  daj^  of  June  of  each  j^ear,  and  notify  the 
County  or  City  Superintendent  of  such  appointment  in  writing.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  School  Census  Marshal  to  take,  annually,  in  the 
month  of  June,  an  exact  census  of  all  children  under  fifteen  years  of 
age.  He  shall  take  specifically  and  separately  a  census  of  all  white 
children,  negro  children,  and  Indian  children  who  live  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  white  persons,  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  shall 
specify  the  number  and  sex  of  such  children,  and  the  nanies  of  their 
parents  or  guardians.  All  children  who  may  be  absent  from  home, 
attending  colleges,  college  schools,  boarding  schools,  and  private  semi- 
naries of  learning,  shall  be  included  by  the  Marshal  in  the  census  list  of 
the  city,  town,  or  district  in  which  their  parents  or  guardians  reside, 
and  shall  not  be  taken  by  the  Census  Marshal  of  the  city,  town,  or  dis- 
trict where  they  may  be  attending  such  private  institutions  of  learning. 
The  Census  Marshal  shall  further  report,  separately,  the  number  of 
white,  negro,  and  Indian  children  under  five  years  of  age,  and  the  whole 
number  of  Mongolian  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  also  such 
other  statistics  as  may  be  required  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  or  by  City  Boards  of  P]dLication.  He  shall  make  a  full  report 
thereof  on  the  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose,  under  oath,  to  the 
County  Superintendent  or  the  City  Board  of  Education,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  July  next  after  his  appointment,  and  deliver  a  copy,  if 
required,  to  the  School  Trustees.  The  Census  Marshal  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  from  the  county  school  money  to  the  credit  of  the 
district,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  contingent  expenses  are  paid  ;  and 
Boards  of  Education  in  incorporated  cities  shall  audit  his  bills  in  the 
same  manner  as  bills  for  contingent  expenses  are  audited  and  paid, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  44.  Boards  of  Trustees  and  Boards  of  Education  shall  have 
power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  grade  their  schools,  and  to  organize 
them  into  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  departments ;  pro/jic/et?, 
there  be  means  sufficient  to  maintain  all  three  departments,  and  to 
accommodate  all  children  applying  for  admission  into  the  primary 
schools;  and  if  not,  then  the  several  departments  shall  be  maintained  in 
the  order  herein  named,  the  primary  schools  having  preference. 

Sec.  45.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  Boards  of  Trustees  and  Boards  of 
Education  to  maintain  all  the  schools  established  by  them  in  any  disti'ict 
or  city  for  an  equal  length  of  time  during  the  year,  and,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, with  equal  rights  and  privileges ;  T^roy/V^^c/,  in  all  cases  the  pri- 
mary schools  shall  first  be  provided  for,  and  shall  have  the  preference. 
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Sec.  46.  The  District  Clerk  of  each  district  shall  provide  all  school 
supplies  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  shall  keep  the  schoolhouse  in  repair 
during  the  time  school  is  taught  therein;  and  he  shall  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  all  expenses  incurred  b}'  him  on  account  of  the  school,  which 
account  shall  be  audited  by  a  majority  of  the  Board,  and  paid  out  of  the 
county  school  mone3^s  of  that  district. 

Sec.  47.  The  District  Clerk  may  act  as  Census  Marshal,  and  as  either 
Assessor  or  Collector,  or  as  both,  of  district  taxes,  in  either  of  which 
cases  he  shall  be  paid  the  same  compensation  which  w^ould  have  been 
allowed  by  the  Board  to  any  other  person  ;  and  the  provision  by  which 
no  Trustee  is  allowed  to  receive  compensation  for  his  official  services 
shall  not  apply. 

Sec.  48.  The  District  Clerk  is  hereby  required,  from  time  to  tiuie,  to 
purchase  and  furnish  to  the  school,  free  of  charge,  such  supplies  of  pens, 
penholders,  pencils,  crayons  for  blackboards,  ink,  and  stationery  for  the 
use  of  pupils  as  must  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed therein  ;  a  .d  the  County  Superintendent,  upon  the  presentation 
of  proper  vouchers,  and  being  satisfied  that  such  supplies  were  proper, 
needed,  and  used  in  school,  shall  draw  his  warrant  in  favor  of  the  Dis- 
trict Clerk  for  the  amount  so  expended.  And  in  incorporated  cities, 
every  Board  of  Education  shall  cause  to  be  furnished  to  the  pupils,  free 
of  charge,  the  supplies  in  this  section  named,  and  shall  pay  for  them  in 
the  manner  provided  for  the  payment  of  other  school  expenses. 

Sec.  49.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  district  and  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  use  the  school  moneys  received  from  State  or  county  appor- 
tionment during  any  school  year  exclusively  for  the  support  of  schools 
for  that  school  year;  provided,  that  if  at  the  end  of  any  school  year  there 
be  any  unexpended  balance,  it  may  be  used  for  the  pa^^ment  of  any 
claims  against  the  district  outstanding,  or  it  may  be  used  for  the  year 
succeeding. 

Sec.  50.  Any  Board  of  Trustees  may  use  the  county  school  moneys 
for  any  of  the  purposes  authorized  by  this  Act;  but  all  State  school 
moneys,  except  in  those  cities  where  it  has  otherwise  been  expressly  pro- 
vided by  special  law,  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  payment  of  teach- 
ers, excepting  the  ten  per  cent,  reserved  for  district  school  library 
purposes. 

Sec.  51.  An}^  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  liable,  as  Trustees,  in  the 
name  of  the  district,  for  any  judgment  against  the  district  for  any  salary 
due  any  teacher  on  contract,  and  for  all  debts  legally  contracted  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and  they  shall  pay  such  judgment  or  liabil- 
ities out  of  the  school  moneys  to  the  credit  of  such  district. 

Sec.  52.    Any  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  : 

First — To  unite  two  contiguous  districts  in  the  same  county,  or  in 
adjoining  counties,  and  to  establish  a  union  school,  to  be  supported  out 
of  the  funds  belonging  to  their  respective  districts;  and  a  school  thus 
established  shall  be  governed  by  a  joint  Board  composed  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  combining  districts; 

Second — To  make  arrangements  with  the  Trustees  of  any  adjoining 
district  for  the  attendance  of  such  children  in  the  school  of  either  dis- 
trict as  may  be  best  accommodated  therein,  and  to  transfer  the  school 
moneys  due  by  apportionment  to  such  children  to  the  district  in  which 
they  may  attend  school. 
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OF  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  53.  Every  school,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  special  law, 
shall  be  open  for  the  admission  of  all  white  children  between  five  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age  residing  in  that  school  district;  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  or  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  admit  adults  and 
children  not  residing  in  the  district  Avhenever  good  reasons  exist  for 
such  exceptions. 

Sec.  54.  All  schools,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  special  law,  shall 
be  divided  into  three  grades,  viz  :  first,  second,  and  third.  Each  County 
Superintendent  shall  determine  the  respective  grade  or  class  of  the 
schools  of  his  county,  under  instructions  from  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  teach  a  county  school  of  the  first 
grade,  unless  the  holder  of  a  certificate  equal  in  grade  to  a  first  grade 
county  certificate ;  and  no  person  holding  merely  a  third  grade  county 
certificate  shall  be  eligible  to  teach  any  school,  except  one  of  the  third 
grade. 

Sec.  55.  All  schools  shall  be  taught  in  the  English  language,  and 
instructions  shall  be  given  in  the  following  branches  in  the  several 
grades  in  which  each  may  be  required  in  the  course  of  study  adopted  in 
pursuance  of  the  law,  viz  :  reading,  writing,  orthography,  arithmetic, 
geography,  English  grammar,  history  of  the  United  States,  physiology, 
and  bookkeeping,  and  such  other  studies  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
may  be  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  or  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation of  any  city,  or  city  and  county  ;  provided,  that  no  such  studies 
shall  be  pursued  to  the  neglect  or  exclusion  of  the  studies  herein  specified, 
and  that  thorough  instruction  shall  first  be  given  in  all  these  branches. 
Instruction  shall  be  given  in  all  grades  of  schools,  and  in  all  classes, 
during  the  entire  school  course,  in  manners  and  morals,  and  the  laws  of 
health ;  and  due  attention  shall  be  given  to  such  physical  exercises  for 
the  pupils  as  may  be  conducive  to  health  and  vigor  of  bod}^,  as  well  as 
mind;  and  to  the  ventilation  and  temperature  of  school  rooms. 

Sec.  56.  Any  Board  of  Trustees,  or  Board  of  Education,  by  a 
majority  vote,  ma}''  admit  into  any  public  school  half-breed  Indian 
children,  and  Indian  children  who  live  in  white  families  or  under 
guardianship  of  white  persons. 

Sec  57.  Children  of  African  or  Mongolian  descent,  and  Indian  chil- 
dren not  living  under  the  care  of  white  persons,  shall  not  be  admitted 
into  public  schools,  except  as  provided  in  this  Act;  provided,  that  upon 
the  written  application  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  at  least  ten  such 
children  to  any  Board  of  Trustees  or  Board  of  Education,  a  separate 
school  shall  be  established  for  the  education  of  such  children;  and  the 
education  of  a  less  number  may  be  provided  for  by  the  Trustees  in  any 
other  manner. 

Sec.  58.  When  there  shall  be  in  any  district  an}^  number  of  children, 
other  than  white  children,  w4iose  education  can  be  provided  for  in  no 
other  way,  the  Trustees,  by  a  majority  vote,  may  permit  such  children 
to  attend  school  for  white  children  ;  jmwided,  that  a  majority  of  the 
parents  of  the  children  attending  such  school  make  no  objection,  in 
writing,  to  be  filed  with  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  59.  The  same  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  which  apply  to  schools 
for  white  children  shall  appl}^  to  schools  for  colored  children. 

Sec.  60.    No  books,  tracts,  papers,  catechisms,  or  other  publications  of 
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a  Bectarian  or  denominatioDal  character,  shall  be  used  or  distributed  in 
any  school,  or  shall  be  made  a  part  of  any  school  librarj^ ;  neither  shall 
any  sectarian  or  denominational  doctrine  be  taught  therein;  and  any 
school  district,  town  or  city,  the  officers  of  which  shall  knowing]}^  allow 
an}-  schools  to  be  taught  in  violation  of  these  provisions,  shall  forfeit  all 
right  to  any  State  or  county  apportionment  of  school  moneys;  and 
upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  violation,  the  State  Superintendent 
and  County  Superintendent  shall  withhold  both  State  and  county  appor- 
tionments. 

Sec.  61.  For  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  health  of  young  children, 
it  is  hereby  provided  that  no  school  in  which  the  average  age  of  the 
pupils  does  not  exceed  eight  years  shall  be  continued  in  session  more 
that  four  hours  a  day,  exclusive  of  intermission  ;  and  no  school  whatever 
shall  be  continued  in  session  more  than  six  hours  a  day,  exclusive  of  an 
intermission  at  noon  ;  and  no  pupil  under  eight  j'ears  of  age  shall  be 
kept  in  school  more  than  four  hours  per  day;  and  any  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  viola- 
tion of  section  sixty. 

OF  PUPILS. 

Sec.  62.  Pupils  shall  be  admitted  into  the  schools  in  the  order  in 
which  they  apply  to  be  registered;  and  all  pupils  who  may  be  admitted 
into  public  schools  shall  comply  with  the  regulations  established  in  pur- 
suance of  law  for  the  government  of  such  schools,  shall  pursue  the 
required  course  of  study,  and  shall  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
teachers  of  such  schools.  Continued  and  wilful  disobedience,  and  open 
defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  shall  constitute  good  cause  for 
expulsion  from  school ;  and  habitual  profanity  and  vulgarity,  good  cause 
for  suspension  from  school.  Any  pupil  who  shall  in  any  way  cut, 
deface,  or  otherwise  injure  any  schoolhouse,  fences,  or  outbuildings 
thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  suspension  and  punishment;  and  the  parents 
of  such  pupil  shall  be  liable  for  damages,  on  complaint  of  the  teacher  or 
Trustees. 

OF  TEACHERS. 

Sec.  63.  Every  teacher  employed  in  any  public  school  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  County  Superintendent,  on  or  before  the  tenth  day 
of  July  next  after  the  close  of  each  school  year,  in  the  form  and  manner 
and  on  the  blanks  prescribed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. A  duplicate  of  such  report,  when  required  by  the  Trustees,  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  District  Clerk.  Any  teacher  who  shall  end  any 
school  term  before  the  close  of  the  school  year,  shall  make  a  report  to 
the  County  Superintendent  immediately  after  the  close  of  such  term; 
and  any  teacher  who  may  be  teaching  any  school  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  shall,  in  his  or  her  annual  report,  include  all  statistics  from 
the  school  register  for  the  entire  school  year,  notwithstanding  any  pre- 
vious reports  for  a  part  of  the  year.  Teachers  shall  make  such  additional 
reports  as  may  be  required  in  pursuance  of  law  by  the  State  or  by 
City  Boards  of  Education.  No  County  Superintendent,  or  City  Super- 
intendent, or  Board  of  Education,  or  Board  of  Trustees,  shall  draw 
any  order  or  warrant  for  the  salary  of  any  teacher  for  the  last  month  of 
his  or  her  services,  until  the  reports  herein  required  shall  have  been 
made  and  received. 

Sec.  64.  Every  teacher  shall  keep  a  State  school  register,  in  the  man- 
ner provided  therefor;  and  no  County  Superintendent  shall  draw  any 
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wai-rant  for  the  salary  of  any  teacher  for  the  last  month  of  his  or  her 
services  in  school  at  the  end  of  any  term  or  year  until  he  shall  have 
received  a  certificate  from  the  District  Clerk  that  the  said  register  has 
been  properly  kept,  the  summaries  made,  and  the  statistics  entered  ;  or 
until,  by  personal  examination,  he  shall  have  satisfied  himself  that  it  has 
been  done.  Teachers  shall  faithfully  enforce  in  school  the  course  of 
study  and  the  regulations  prescribed  in  pursuance  of  law;  and  if  any 
teacher  shall  wilfully  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  with  such  requisitions, 
then  the  County  Superintendent  shall  be  authorized  to  withhold  any  war- 
rant for  salary  due  until  such  teacher  shall  comply  therewith. 

Sec.  65.  No  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  for  salary  any  school 
moneys,  unless  such  teacher  shall  be  employed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Trustees;  nor  unless  the  holder  of  a  legal  State,  city,  or  county  teach- 
ers' certificate,  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Sec.  66.  In  every  contract,  whether  written  or  verbal,  between  any 
teacher  and  any  Board  of  Trustees,  except  in  incorporated  cities,  a 
school  month  shall  be  construed  and  taken  to  be  twenty  school  days,  or 
four  weeks  of  five  school  days  each ;  and  no  teacher  shall  be  required  to 
teach  school  on  Saturday,  the  Fourth  Day  of  July,  the  First  Da}^  of  Janu- 
ary, Christmas  Day,  the  days  of  the  general  election  and  special  judicial 
election,  and  such  days  of  fasting  or  thanksgiving  as  may  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Governor  of  this  State; 
and  no  deduction  from  the  teachers'  time  or  wages  shall  be  made  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  a  school  day  happens  to  be  one  of  the  days 
referred  to  in  this  section  as  a  day  on  which  school  shall  not  be  taught. 
Any  contract  made  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
have  no  force  or  eff'ect  as  against  the  teacher. 

Sec.  67.  Every  teacher  shall  have  power  to  hold  every  pupil  to  a 
strict  accountability,  in  school,  for  any  disorderly  conduct  on  the  way  to 
or  from  school,  or  on  the  playgrounds  of  the  school,  or  during  intermis- 
sion or  recess,  to  suspend  from  school  any  pupil  for  good  cause:  frovided^ 
that  such  suspension  shall  be  reported  by  the  teacher  to  the  Trustees  as 
soon  as  practicable;  and  if  such  action  is  not  sustained  by  them,  the 
teacher  may  appeal  to  the  County  Superintendent,  whose  decision  shall 
be  final,  whether  for  or  against  expulsion. 

Sec.  68.  In  all  cases  of  the  revocation  of  a  certificate,  the  teacher 
shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  from  any  City  or  County  Board  of  Exami- 
nation to  the  State  Board  of  Examination ;  and  upon  the  revocation  of 
a  State  diploma  or  certificate,  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  69.  In  case  of  the  dismissal  of  any  teacher  before  the  expiration 
of  any  written  contract  entered  into  between  such  teacher  and  Trustee, 
for  alleged  unfitness,  or  incompetence,  or  violation  of  rules,  the  teacher 
shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  County  Superintendent,  and  if  such 
County  Superintendent  shall  decide  that  the  removal  was  made  without 
good  cause,  the  teacher  so  removed  shall  be  reinstated  in  school,  and 
shall  continue  during  the  time  of  contract.  Any  teacher  whose  salary 
is  withheld  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  have  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  whose 
decision  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  70.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  endeavor  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  principles  of  morality,  truth,  justice,  and 
patriotism;  to  teach  them  to  avoid  idleness,  profanity,  and  falsehood; 
and  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  a  free  government,  and  to  train 
them  up  to  a  true  comprehension  of  the  rights,  duties,  and  dignity  of 
American  citizenship. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Sec.  71.  The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  except  the 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  are  hereby  constituted  ex  officio 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

Sec.  72.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  shall  have 
power  to  establish  and  continue  a  State  Normal  School  in  the  City  of 
San  Francisco,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  free  instruction  to  such  per- 
sons residing  in  this  State  as  may  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
profession  of  teaching,  and  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  thereof  Said 
Board  shall  have  fall  powers  to  prescribe  a  course  of  study  for  such  nor- 
mal school,  and  the  text  books  to  be  used  therein  ;  to  examine,  employ, 
and  fix  the  salaries  of  teachers  therein;  to  hold  stated  examinations  of 
the  pupils  attending  such  normal  school,  and  to  award  diplomas  as  here- 
inafter provided;  to  arrange  and  effect  all  the  details  necessar^^  to  con- 
duct such  normal  school;  and  to  make  all  the  regulations  and  by-laws 
necessary  for  the  good  government  and  management  of  the  same  Males 
over  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  females  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  may 
be  admitted  as  pupils  of  said  school;  provided,  that  every  applicant  shall 
undergo  an  examination  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Board;  such  person  having  first  filed  a  certificate  with  the  Principal  of 
intention  to  engage  in  the  occupation  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  State.  The  seats  in  said  school  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
applicants  therefor  from  the  different  counties  of  this  State,  as  near  as 
may  be  in  proportion  to  the  representation  of  such  counties  in  the  State 
Legislature. 

Sec.  73.  The  Board  of  Normal  School  Trustees  shall  have  power  to 
determine  the  course  of  study,  and  the  time  and  standard  of  graduation, 
and  to  issue  diplomas;  and  such  diplomas  shall  entitle  the  holders  to 
receive  a  State  certificate  or  diploma,  the  grade  of  which  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  State  Board  of  Examination.  Said  Board  shall  have  power 
to  organize  and  maintain  a  training  school,  in  which  the  advanced  pupils 
of  the  normal  school  shall  be  required  to  teach  classes  of  pupils  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  experienced  teachers,  capable  of  giving 
instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  conducting  primary  schools. 

Sec.  74.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  the  exec- 
utive agent  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Normal 
School.  He  shall  visit  the  school  from  time  to  time,  inquire  into  its  con- 
dition and  management,  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board, 
require  monthly  reports  of  the  teachers,  prescribing  the  form  thereof, 
and  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  school,  and  shall  make  in  his 
biennial  report  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  of  the 
management  of  the  school. 

Sec.  75.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  to 
make  a  detailed  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  a  catalogue 
of  pupils,  and  such  other  statistics  as  the  Board  may  require  or  as  he 
may  think  useful;  and  such  report  may  be  ordered  printed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act;  and  if  printed,  it  shall  be  the  dutj^  of  the  Prin- 
cipal to  furnish  a  copy  thereof  to  each  normal  school  in  the  United 
States.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal,  authorized  by  the  Board, 
to  attend  County  Institutes,  and  lecture  before  them  on  subjects  relating 
to  public  schools  and  the  profession  of  teaching.  All  teachers  of  the 
normal  schools  shall  be  under  the  general  laws  of  this  State  applying  to 
public  school  teachers. 

Sec.  76.    The  Board  of  Normal  School  Trustees  shall  hold  at  least  two 
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meetings  each  year,  the  time  and  place  to  be  determined  by  the  Board; 
but  special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  upon 
written  notice  to  each  member.  The  Governor  shall  be  ex  officio  Chair- 
man, and  five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum;  provifJed,  that  a  mnjor- 
ity  of  all  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  necessary  for  the  election 
of  teachers  or  fixing  their  salaries.  The  monthly  salaries  of  teachers 
and  bills  for  incidental  expenses  may  be  audited  by  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  three,  appointed  by  the  Board.  JSIo  member  of  said  Board  shall 
be  entitled  to  any  compensation  for  official  services.  The  record  book  of 
the  Board  shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Sec.  77.  The  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated 
biennially  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  General  Fund  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, -vs^hich  said  appropriation  shall  be  set  apart  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  fiscal  year  to  support  the  State  IS'orraal  School;  and  the 
Controller  is  hereby  directed  to  draw  his  warrants  from  time  to  time  on 
the  State  Treasurer,  payable  out  of  said  appropriation,  and  the  unex- 
hausted remainder,  if  any,  of  any  prior  appropriation,  for  such  claims  or 
accounts  as  have  been  audited  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  or  the  Executive  Committee  thereof,  and  the  Board  of 
Examiners;  provided,  the  aggregate  of  warrants  so  drawn  shall  not 
exceed  in  any  one  fiscal  year  one  half  the  appropriation  herein  made  for 
such  years,  together  with  the  remainder  of  unused  appropriations,  if  any, 
of  an}^  previous  fiscal  year  or  years;  and  whenever  at  the  expiration  of 
any  fiscal  year  a  balance  remains  to  the  credit  of  the  State  Normal  School 
Fund,  such  balance  shall  be  carried  forward  and  be  added  to  the  appro- 
priation for  the  succeeding  year. 

OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  LIBRARIES. 

Sec.  78.  Ever}^  County  Superintendent  and  every  County  Treasurer 
shall  set  apart  ten  percent,  of  each  annual  apportionment  of  State  School 
Fund  for  each  district  as  a  District  School  Library  Fund  for  that  dis- 
trict; and  said  fund  shall  be  used  for  no  other  purpose ;  proinded^  that 
when  ten  per  cent,  exceeds  fifty  dollars,  only  fifty  dollars  shall  be  so  set 
apart;  and  i\\vi\\Q\\  jyrovided^  that  when  ten  per  cent,  is  less  than  ten  dol- 
lars, and  no  library  has  been  previousl}?'  formed,  the  money  shall  remain 
in  the  Treasury  until  subsequent  apportionments  or  donations  shall  equal 
that  sum.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  district  shall  pi'ocure  a  suit- 
able library  case,  and  shall  expend  the  entire  ten  per  cent,  set  apart  as  a 
Library  Fund,  together  with  such  sums  as  may  be  added  thereto  by  sub- 
scription or  donation,  in  the  purchase  of  such  books  for  the  library  as 
may  be  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  If  tlie  Trustees 
neglect  or  refuse  to  purchase  such  books,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
County  Superintendent  to  expend  the  Librar}'  Fund  to  the  credit  of  such 
district,  and  pay  for  the  books  on  his  own  warrant. 

Sec.  79.  The  Trustees  shall  have  the  same  control  over  the  library  as 
over  other  school  property,  and  shall  appoint  the  teacher,  or  the  District 
Clerk,  or  some  other  suitable  person,  to  act  as  Librarian;  and  whenever 
practicable  and  safe,  the  library  shall  be  kept  in  the  schoolhouse  of  such 
district. 

Sec.  80.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  pre- 
pare a  list  of  books  suitable  for  school  libraries,  in  which  no  works  of  a 
sectarian  character  shall  be  included,  and  which  may  be  from  time  to  time 
amended,  revised,  and  enlarged,  and  to  prepare  uniform  rules  and  regii- 
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ations  for  the  government  of  district  libraries,  and  to  prescribe  penal- 
ties, fines,  and  conditions  of  membership. 

Sec.  81.  The  Trustees  shall  be  held  accountable  for  the  proper  care 
and  preservation  of  the  library,  and  shall  have  power  to  assess  and  col- 
lect all  fines,  penalties,  and  fees  of  membership,  and  to  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  not  provided  for  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  not  inconsistent  therewith;  and  they  shall  report  annually  to  the 
County  Superintendent  all  library  statistics  which  may  be  required  by 
the  blanks  furnished  for  that  i:)urpose  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Sec.  82.  Trustees  may  receive  donations  of  books,  maps,  or  charts 
from  any  person ;  provided^  no  books  of  a  sectarian  character  shall  be 
placed  in  the  librarj^,  and  that  any  such  books  found  therein  shall  be 
removed  by  order  of  the  County  Superintendent.  The  library  shall 
be  free  to  all  pupils  of  a  suitable  age  belonging  to  the  school ;  but  any  res- 
ident of  the  district  may  become  entitled  to  its  privileges  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  such  a  sum  of  money  for  life  membership,  or  such  annual  or 
monthly  fees  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Trustees. 

Sec.  83.  In  cities  not  divided  into  school  districts,  or  in  any  incorpo- 
rated towns  or  cities,  or  county  and  city,  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
sections  relating  to  the  setting  apart  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  State  School 
Fund  as  a  Library  Fund  shall  not  apply;  but  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars — 
not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent,  of  the  State  apportionment — shall  be  set  apart 
as  a  Library  Fund  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  every  five  hundred 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  within  the  limits  of 
such  city,  and  expended  as  provided  in  other  cases  for  the  formation  of 
school  libraries. 

OF  AN  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

Sec.  84.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
to  annually  subscribe  for  a  sufiicient  number  of  copies  of  some  monthly 
journal  of  education,  to  suppl}^  each  County  Superintendent,  City  Superin- 
tendent, District  Clerk,  and  each  district  school  library,  with  one  copy 
thereof  Said  journal  shall  be  designated  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  shall  be  a  journal  devoted  exclusively  to  educational  purposes,  and  pub- 
lished monthly,  in  California.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  be  one  of  its  editors,  and  it  shall  contain,  as  a  condition  of  such  sub- 
scriptions by  the  State,  a  department  of  public  instruction,  in  which  shall 
be  published  the  decisions,  circulars,  instructions,  and  apportionments  of 
school  funds  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  together  with  a  monthly  report  of  the  State 
Normal  School.  The  subscription  price  paid  for  each  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  twelve  monthly  copies  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents; 
and  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  reduce  the  rate 
whenever  said  journal  can  be  creditably  sustained  at  a  lower  rate.  At 
the  beginning  of  each  school  year  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion shall  draw  his  order  on  the  State  Controller  for  an  amount  sufficient 
to  pay  for  such  subscriptions  in  favor  of  such  journal,  which  order  shall 
be  certified  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  allowed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners,  whereupon  it  shall  be  the  dwiy  of  the  State  Con- 
troller to  draw  a  warrant  on  the  State  Treasurer,  payable  out  of  any 
unapportioncd  school  moneys  in  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  85.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  annually  con- 
vene and  preside  over  a  State  Teachers'  Institute,  which  shall  continue 
in  session  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  days.    The  sum  of  five 


hundred  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  biennially  out  of  any  unappro- 
priated monej'S  in  the  General  Fund,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
necessary  expenses  of  such  annual  institutes. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINATION. 

Sec.  86.  There  shall  be  a  State  Board  of  Examination,  consisting  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Tvho  shall  be  ex-officio  Chair- 
man, and  four  professional  teachers,  who  shall  be  appointed  b}^  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  provided,  that  no  person  shall  be 
eligible  to  such  appointment  unless  he  holds  a  State  educational  diploma. 
The  Board  shall  meet  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  Chairman,  and  shall  hold  at  least  two  sessions  in  each  year.  It  shall 
have  pover  to  grant  certificates  of  the  following  grades,  to  wit:  State 
educational  diplomas,  valid  for  six  years ;  State  certificates,  first  grade, 
valid  for  four  years ;  second  grade,  valid  for  two  years;  third  grade,  valid 
for  one  year. 

Sec.  87.  Every  applicant  for  a  State  diploma,  or  for  a  State  certificate 
of  the  first  or  second  grade,  shall  be  critically  examined,  by  wi'itten  or 
printed  questions,  and  by  additional  oral  examination,  in  algebra,  arith- 
metic, English  grammar,  English  composition,  geography,  history  of 
the  United  States,  school  law  of  California,  physiology,  natural  philoso- 
phy, orthography,  defining,  penmanship.  Constitution  and  Government 
of  the  United  States,  reading  and  elocution,  and  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching.  Extra  credits  may  be  given  for  ability  to  teach  drawing,  vocal 
or  instrumental  music,  and  school  calisthenics.  For  success  and  expe- 
rience in  teaching,  extra  credits  may  be  allowed,  as  the  State  Board  of 
Education  may  determine.  Certificates  shall  be  issued  to  such  persons 
only  as,  in  addition  to  passing  examination  in  the  studies  herein  specified, 
shall  have  given  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  fitness  for  the 
profession  of  teaching.  State  educational  diplomas  shall  be  issued  to 
such  persons  only  as  shall  have  been  employed  in  the  occupation  of 
teaching  at  least  three  years;  and  the  holders  of  said  diplomas  shall  be 
eligible  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  the  State,  except  high  schools 
in  which  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  are  required  to  be  taught  by 
such  teachers.  State  certificates  of  the  first  grade  shall  entitle  the 
holders  to  teach  in  county  schools  of  the  first  grade,  and  in  all  grammar 
schools.  State  certificates  of  the  second  grade  shall  entitle  the  holders 
to  teach  in  second  grade  schools,  and  as  assistants  in  grammar  schools. 
State  certificates  of  the  third  grade  shall  entitle  the  holders  to  teach  in 
any  primary  school.  The  standing  in  each  study  of  each  successful 
applicant  shall  be  indorsed  upon  the  back  of  his  or  her  diploma  or  cer- 
tificate, together  witli  his  or  her  total  percentage  and  relative  standing 
in  the  class.  The  State  Board  of  Examination  shall  have  power  to 
revoke,  for  immoral  or  unprofessional  conduct,  or  habitual  profanity, 
intemperance,  cruelty,  or  evident  unfitness  for  the  profession  of  teaching, 
any  diploma  or  certificate  granted  by  it,  and  to  renew  all  State  certifi- 
cates at  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  they  were  granted. 

Sec.  88.  All  regularly  issued  State -Normal  School  diplomas  from  any 
State  Normal  School  in  the  United  States,  and  all  life  diplomas  granted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Examination  in  any  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  recognized  by  the  State  Board  of  Examination  of  this  State  as  prima 
facie  evidence  of  fitness  for  the  profession  of  teaching;  and  the  said 
Board  shall,  on  application  of  the  holders  thereof,  proceed  to  issue,  with- 
out examination,  State  certificates,  the  grade  to  be  fixed  at  the  option  of 
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the  Board ;  provicled^  in  all  cases  satisfactory  evidence  be  given  of  good 
moral  character  and  correct  habits.  All  applicants  for  State  diplomas  or 
certificates  shall  pay  an  examination  fee  of  two  dollars,  which  shall  be 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  State  educational  journal. 

Sec.  89.  In  order  to  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching  and  advance 
the  interests  of  public  schools,  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  grant 
teachers  life  diplomas,  which  shall  remain  valid  during  the  life  of  the 
holder,  unless  revoked  by  the  said  Board  for  immoral  or  unprofessional 
conduct,  or  want  of  qualifications  to  teach.  Said  diploma  shall  be  granted 
to  such  persons  only  as  shall  have  taught  one  year  successfully  after 
receiving  a  State  educational  diploma  from  the  State  Board  of  Examina- 
tion, or  who  shall  have  held  for  one  j^ear  after  receiving  a  State  diploma 
the  office  of  State,  City,  or  County  Superintendent.  Applicants  for  life 
diplomas  shall  file  with  the  State  Board  of  Examination  certificates  of 
their  success  in  teaching;  and  said  Board,  after  due  consideration  and 
examination,  shall  present  the  applicant  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
with  a  recommendation  either  for  or  against  its  being  granted.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  may  recognize  the  life  diplomas  of  other  States 
of  the  United  States,  and  issue  to  the  holders  thereof  life  diplomas  of 
this  State.  Each  applicant  for  a  State  life  diploma  shall  pay  the 
sum  of  five  dollars  to  defray  the  expense  of  filling  out  and  issuing  the 
diploma. 

COUNTY  BOARDS  OF  EXAMINATION. 

Sec.  90.  There  shall  be  in  each  county  a  County  Board  of  Examina- 
tion, which  sliall  be  composed  of  the  County  Superintendent,  who  shall 
be  ex  officio  Chairman,  and  of  a  number  of  teachers,  not  to  exceed  three,  to 
be  appointed  by  him,  who  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  from  the  first 
of  July  next  succeeding  their  respective  appointments;  but  no  person 
shall  be  appointed  unless  he  holds  either  a  State  diploma,  or  a  first 
grade  State  or  county  certificate.  The  Superintendent  shall  fill  vacan- 
cies that  occur  from  absence  or  other  cause  ;  and  if  he  cannot  find  any 
teacher  in  his  county  qualified  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
willing  to  serve,  he  shall  conduct  the  examination  himself  The  Board 
shall  meet  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man, and  shall  hold  a  session  at  least  as  often  as  once  in  ever^^  three 
months,  and  during  any  Teachers'  Institute  held  in  the  county.  The 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall,  ex  officio,  be  a  member  of  all 
County  Boards  of  Examination.  The  members  of  said  Board  shall  each 
be  paid  for  their  services  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  dollars,  in  addition 
to  actual  travelling  expenses,  for  each  session  of  said  Board,  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  unapportioned  County  School  Fund,  on  the  warrant  of  the  County 
Superintendent ;  prot'tV/er/,  that  this  compensation  shall  be  paid  only  at 
the  regular  quarterly  examinations,  and  that  whenever  said  Board  shall 
hold  sessions  at  any  other  time,  no  compensation  shall  be  allowed  from 
the  county;  but  in  cases  of  such  special  examinations  said  Board  may 
charge  an  examination  fee  not  exceeding  two  dollars  for  each  applicant. 

Sec.  91.  The  County  Board  of  Examination  shall  have  power  to 
grant  certificates  of  three  grades,  to  wit:  county  certificates,  first  grade, 
valid  for  three  years,  and  authorizing  the  holder  to  teach  a  gi^ammar 
school  or  a  school  of  the  first  grade  in  the  county;  countj''  certificates, 
second  grade,  valid  for  two  years,  and  authorizing  tlic  holder  to  teach  a 
second  grade  school  in  the  county;  county  certificates  of  the  third  grade, 
valid  for  one  year,  and  authorizing  the  holder  to  teach-  a  third  grade 
school  in  the  county.    Third  grade  certificates  shall  bo  granted  to  female 
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teachers  only.  Certificates  shall  be  issued  to  such  persons  only  as  shall 
have  given  evidence  of  good  moral  character,  of  fitness  for  teaching,  and 
of  ability  to  impart  their  knowledge. 

Sec.  92.  Certificates  of  the  first  grade  shall  be  issued  to  those  only 
who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  orthography,  defining, 
reading,  penmanship,  ph3^siology,  natural  philosophy,  English  compo- 
sition, arithmetic,  algebra,  geography,  grammar,  history  of  the  United 
States,  the  school  law  of  California,  and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
Certificates  of  second  grade  shall  be  issued  to  those  only  who  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  of  the  above  subjects,  except 
natural  philosophy  and  algebra.  Extra  credits  may  be  given  in  all 
grades  for  ability  to  teach  drawing,  vocal  or  instrumental  music,  calis- 
thenics, and  other  branches,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  All  examinations  in  written  arithmetic,  algebra,  orthog- 
raphy, defining,  grammar,  history  of  the  United  States,  and  Constitu- 
tion and  Government  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  conducted  in  writing, 
and  at  least  ten  questions  shall  be  submitted  in  each  separate  study. 
The  standing  of  each  applicant  in  each  study  shall  be  indorsed  on  the 
back  of  feach  certificate,  together  with  the  total  percentage  and  relative 
standing  in  the  class.  The  Count}^  Board  shall  have  power,  without 
examination,  to  renew  certificates,  and  to  revoke,  for  immoral  and 
unprofessional  conduct,  or  habitual  profanity,  intemperance,  cruelty,  or 
evident  unfitness  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  an}^  county  certificate. 

CITY  BOARD  OF  EXAMINATION. 

Sec.  93.  In  every  city  having  a  Board  of  Education  governed  by 
special  laws,  there  shall  be  a  City  Board  of  Examination  for  determining 
the  qualifications  of  teachers,  which  shall  consist  of  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  that  city,  the  County  Superintendent  of  the  county  in  w^hich  such 
city  is  situated,  and  of  three  public  school  teachers,  residents  of  such 
city,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  City  Board  of  Education  for  the  term 
of  one  year.  Any  teacher  to  be  eligible  to  such  election  shall  be  the 
holder  of  a  State  diploma,  or  of  a  grammar  school  cit}^  certificate.  The 
teachers  elected  to  such  Board  shall  be  allowed  such  compensation  for 
their  services  as  may  be  granted  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  be,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  every 
City  Board  of  Examination.  Said  Board  shall  conduct  ail  examinations 
in  conformity  with  the  general  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  shall  have  power  to  grant  certificates  of  the  same 
grade  and  for  the  same  time  as  the  State  Board  of  Examination;  pro- 
vided, they  shall  be  valid  only  in  the  city  in  w^hich  they  are  granted. 
Said  Board  shall  also  have  power  to  grant  such  certificates  of  a  grade 
lower  than  grammar  school  certificates  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
and  to  grant  certificates  for  teaching  high  schools.  Said  Board  shall 
have  power  to  renew,  without  examination,  all  city  certificates.  No 
City  Board  of  Education  or  of  Examination  shall  have  power  to  require 
or  hold  an  examination  of  any  teacher  holding  a  State  diploma  or  certi- 
ficate, except  in  cases  where  such  teacher  is  an  applicant  for  a  school  of 
higher  grade  than  the  certificate  then  held  allows  such  teacher  to  teach. 
Any  City  Board  of  Examination  may  recognize  the  certificates  of  any 
other  city,  and  without  examination  issue  to  the  holder  certificates  of  a 
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corresponding  grade.  No  person  shall  be  a  legally  qualified  teacher  in 
any  city,  unless  he  or  she  holds  a  State  or  city  certificate,  granted  by  a 
State  or  City  Board  of  Examination. 

Sec.  94.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  prescribe  a  standard  of 
proficiency  before  a  County  Board,  which  shall  entitle  the  holder  of  the 
certificate  to  a  certificate  from  the  State  Board  of  Examination ;  and 
whenever  such  standard  is  reached,  the  County  Superintendent  shall 
certify  the  facts,  together  with  certificates  of  the  party's  character,  to 
the  State  Board  of  Examination,  and  that  body  may  grant  or  refuse  a 
State  certificate  and  fix  its  grade.  Every  person  holding  a  diploma  of 
graduation  from  an}^  State  Normal  School  in  the  United  States,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  county  certificate  of  the  first  or  second  grade,  at  the  option 
of  said  Board ;  and  upon  proof  of  good  character,  such  certificate  shall 
be  granted  without  further  examination.  Everj^  County  Superintendent 
and  each  City  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  shall  annually  report, 
at  the  time  of  making  his  other  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  number  of  certificates  granted  by  the  Board  of  Exami- 
nation of  his  county  or  city,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  names  of  persons 
to  whom  granted,  and  date  of  each  certificate,  the  number  of  a^U  appli- 
cants rejected,  and  the  number  of  certificates  revoked,  the  cause  of  their 
revocation,  and  the  names  of  the  holders.  The  County  Superintendent 
shall  also  report  to  the  State  Superintendent  the  amount  of  money 
received  from  examination  fees,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
expended.  The  County  Superintendent  may  recognize  county  certifi- 
cates of  the  first  grade  granted  by  Boards  of  Examination  in  other 
counties,  and  may  issue  temporary  certificates  for  teaching  to  the  holders, 
on  application,  which  shall  be  valid  until  the  next  regular  examination 
of  the  County  Board  of  his  county. 

Sec.  95.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  prescribe  and  adopt  a 
uniform  series  of  text  books,  which  shall  be  used  in  all  public  schools,  as 
well  in  incorporated  cities  having  Boards  of  Education  as  in  the  State  at 
large;  j9roi;iVie(7,  that  said  State  Board  may,  when  making  a  change  in 
any  of  the  series,  prescribe  a  future  date  for  it  to  take  effect,  which 
shall  not  be  less  than  six  months  thereafter,  and  may  adopt  special 
books  when  necessary  for  the  use  of  graded  schools  in  cities,  and  shall 
allow  books  different  from  the  State  series  now  in  use  in  such  cities  to 
be  continued  until  a  change  msLy  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  Boards  of 
Education  of  such  cities.  Any  books  once  adopted  in  the  State  series 
shall  be  continued  in  use  for  a  period  not  less  than  four  years.  If  any 
city,  town,  or  district  refuse  or  neglect  to  use  the  books  that  may  be 
prescribed,  or  shall  use  any  other  text  books  in  any  of  the  prescribed 
studies,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  withhold  from 
such  city,  town,  or  district,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  State  school 
moneys  to  w^hich  it  may  be  entitled  until  it  comply;  and  any  moneys  so 
withheld  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Superintendent,  at  the  next  annual 
apportionment,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  school  moneys  in  the 
treasury. 

OF  SCHOOL  REVENUE. 

Sec.  96.  An  annual  ad  valorem  tax  of  eight  cents  on  each  one  hun- 
dred dollars  value  of  all  taxable  property  throughout  the  State  is  hereby 
levied  and  directed  to  be  collected  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
State  taxes  are  required  to  be  paid  ;  and  said  tax  shall  be  called  and 
known  as  the  State  School  Tax,  and  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  the 
several  counties  shall  annually,  at  the  same  time  other  State  taxes  are 
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levied,  add  this  to  the  other  taxes  provided  by  law  to  be  levied  and  col- 
lected, and  it  shall  be  annually  collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  State  taxes  are  collected;  and  if  from  any  reason 
whatever,  in  any  year,  said  taxes  shall  not  be  levied  as  herein  required 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Auditor  shall  enter  them  on  the  assess- 
ment roll  as  required  by  law  for  other  taxes.  All  moneys  derived  from 
the  tax  herein  levied  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  School  Fund,  and  be 
apportioned  as  other  moneys  in  that  fund.  No  Tax  Collector  or  County 
Treasurer  shall  receive  any  fees  or  compensation  whatever  for  collecting, 
receiving,  keeping,  or  disbursing  any  school  moneys;  but  the  whole 
moneys  collected  shall  be  paid  to  the  County  Treasurer,  and  by  him 
paid  to  the  State  Treasurer  at  the  same  time  other  moneys  are  paid  over. 

Sec.  97.  The  Board  of  Supervisors,  except  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San.  Francisco,  of  each  county,  shall  annually,  at  the  time  of  levying 
other  county  taxes,  levy  a  school  tax,  the  maximum  rate  of  which  shall 
not  exceed  thirtj^-five  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  pro- 
perty in  the  county,  nor  the  minimum  rate  be  less  than  sufficient  to  raise 
a  sum  equal  to  three  dollars  for  each  child  in  the  county  between  five 
and,fifteen  years  of  age.  Said  Supervisors  shall  determine  the  minimum 
rate  of  school  tax  as  follows.    They  shall: 

First — Ascertain  from  the  County  Superintendent  the  number  of  cen- 
sus children  entitled  to  school  apportionment,  as  shown  by  the  then 
next  preceding  school  census,  and  then  shall  calculate  the  amount 
required  to  be  raised  at  three  dollars  per  child ; 

Second— ThQj  shall  deduct  fifteen  per  cent,  from  the  equalized  value 
of  the  last  general  assessment  roll,  and  the  amount  required  to  be  raised 
divided  by  the  remainder  of  the  assessment  roll  shall  be  the  rate  levied; 
provided,  that  if  any  fraction  of  a  cent  occur,  it  shall  be  taken  as  a  full 
cent  on  each  hundred  dollars;  and,  provided^  further,  that  Boards  of 
Supervisors,  in  estimating  said  rate  of  school  tax  for  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six,  shall  use  the  number  of  census  children  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  last 
school  census  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five.  If  the  Supervisors 
fail  to  levy  said  tax  as  herein  provided,  then  the  Auditor  shall  levy  it 
and  add  the  tax  to  the  assessment  roll.  In  case  the  Supervisors  or 
Auditor  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  levy  at  least  the  minimum  rate  of  tax 
herein  provided,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  deduct 
twenty-five  per  cent,  from  the  next  succeeding  annual  apportionment  of 
State  School  Fund  otherwise  due  to  that  county,  and  shall  withhold  it 
and  apportion  it  to  the  other  counties  of  the  State;  and,  provided^  fur- 
ther, that  if  this  Act  does  not  become  a  law  until  after  the  taxes  are  levied 
for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  the  amount  levied  for  that  year 
does  not  amount  to  a  rate  that  will  produce  a  sum  equal  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  then  the  Auditor  shall  add  to  the  levy  such  addi- 
tional per  cent,  as  will  produce  said  amount;  provided^  the  original  levy 
and  the  addition  thereto  do  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  thirty-five  cents 
on  the  one  hundred  dollars. 

OF  DISTRICT  TAXES. 

Sec.  98.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  district  may,  when  in  their 
judgment  it  is  advisable,  call  an  election,  and  submit  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  district  the  question  whether  a  tax  shall  be  raised  to  fur- 
nish additional  school  facilities  for  said  district,  or  to  maintain  any  school 
or  schools  in  such  district,  or  for  building  one  or  more  schoolhouses,  or 
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for  any  two  or  all  of  tbese  purposes.  Such  election  shall  be  called  by 
posting  notices  in  three  of  the  most  publi(;  places  in  tbe  district  for 
twenty  days ;  and  also,  if  there  is  a  newspaper  in  the  county,  by  adver- 
tisement therein  once  a  week  for  three  weeks.  Said  notices  shall  con- 
tain the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  election,  the  amount  of  money 
proposed  to  be  raised,  and  the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  it  is 
intended  to  be  used.  The  Trustees  shall  appoint  three  Judges  to  con- 
duct the  election,  and  it  shall  be  held  in  all  other  respects,  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  in  conformity  with  the  general  election  law.  At  such  elec- 
tions the  ballots  shall  contain  the  words  "  Tax — Yes,"  or  "  Tax — No," 
and  also  the  name  of  one  person  as  Assessor,  and  one  as  Collector;  pi^o- 
vided,  however,  the  same  person  may  be  elected  to  both  offices.  Jf  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  are  "  Tax — Yes,"  the  officers  of  the  election 
shall  certify  tbe  fact  to  the  Trustees,  and  shall  also  certify  the  names  of 
the  person  or  persons  having  the  plurality  of  votes  for  Assessor  and  Col- 
lector. The  Trustees  sball  issue  certificates  of  election,  and  the  Assessor 
shall,  on  receiving  his,  forthwith  ascertain  and  enroll,  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  County  Assessors,  all  the  taxable  persons  and  property  in  the 
district,  and  within  thirty  days  he  shall  return  his  roll,  footed  up,  teethe 
Trustees.  The  Trustees  upon  receiving  the  roll  shall  deduct  fifteen  per 
cent,  therefrom  for  anticipated  delinquencies,  and  then,  by  dividing  the 
sum  voted,  together  with  the  estimated  cost  of  assessing  and  collecting 
added  thereto,  by  the  remainder  of  the  roll  ascertain  the  rate  per  cent, 
required;  and  the  rate  so  ascertained  (using  the  full  cent  on  each  hun- 
dred dollars  in  place  of  any  fraction)  shall  be  and  it  is  hereby  levied  and 
assessed  to,  on,  or  against  the  persons  or  property  named  or  described 
in  said  roll,  and  it  shall  be  a  lien  on  all  such  property  until  the  tax  is 
paid;  and  the  said  tax,  if  not  paid  within  the  time  limited  in  the  next 
succeeding  section  for  its  payment,  shall  be  recovered  by  suit,  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  costs  as  delinquent  State  and  county 
taxes.  The  maximum  rate  of  tax  levied  by  a  district  tax  in  any  one 
year,  for  building  purposes,  shall  not  exceed  thirty-five  cents  on  each 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  maximum  rate  levied  for  school  purposes  by 
such  tax  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars  in  any 
one  year.  Each  District  Tax  Collector  shall  give  a  bond  to  the  people 
of  the  State  of  California,  joint  and  several  in  form,  with  similar  sureties 
as  are  required  on  other  official  bonds.  Such  bonds  shall  be  in  such  penal 
sum  as  the  Trustees  may  direct;  provided,  it  be  not  less  than  double  the 
amount  to  be  collected,  and  shall  be  approved  by  them.  The  Trustees, 
upon  receiving  any  assessment  roll  from  the  Assessor,  shall  give  five 
days'  notice  thereof  by  posting  a  notice  in  three  public  places  in  the 
district,  and  shall  sit  for  at  least  three  days  as  a  Board  of  Equalization 
at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  have  been  named  in  said  posted  notices; 
and  they  shall  have  the  same  power  as  County  Boards  of  Equalization 
to  make  any  changes  in  said  assessment  roll. 

Sec.  99.  As  soon  as  the  rate  of  taxation  has  been  determined,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  last  preceding  section,  the  Trustees  shall  place  the  tax  list 
in  the  hands  of  the  Collector,  who  shall  then  proceed  to  collect  the  tax, 
and  shall,  within  sixty  days,  return  the  roll  to  the  Trustees,  with  the 
word  ''paid"  marked  opposite  the  name  of  each  person  or  description 
of  property  from  whom  or  on  which  he  has  rc(ieived  tiie  tax ;  and  he 
shall  also  at  the  same  time  file  with  the  Trustees  the  County  Treasurer's 
receipt  for  all  the  moneys  by  him  collected  ;  and  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty on  the  roll  not  by  the  Collector  marked  "paid,"  shall  bo  deemed 
delinquent,  and  the  Trustees  shall  deposit  said  roll  with  the  District 
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Attorney,  who  shall  proceed  to  collect  the  delinquent  taxes  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law  for  other  delinquent  tax ;  and  said  roll,  or  any  certified 
copy  thereof,  shall  have  the  same  force  as  evidence  as  a  duplicate  or 
delinquent  tax  roll  of  State  and  county  taxes. 

Sec.  100.  In  case  any  Assessor  or  Collector  of  district  taxes  shall 
refuse  or  neglect  to  qualify  within  ten  days  of  his  election  or  appoint- 
ment, or  having  qualified,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  act,  or  in  case  of  any 
vacancy  from  any  other  cause  in  either  or  both  of  said  offices,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  shall  appoint  some  proper  person  or  persons  to  fill  the  place 
or  places. 

OF    RATE  BILLS. 

Seo.  101.  After  a  school  shall  have  been  maintained  five  months  free 
to  all  pupils,  in  districts  having  more  than  one  hundred  pupils,  and  tax- 
able property  assessed  at  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  not 
otherwise,  the  Trustees  of  any  district  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be 
their  duty  to  assess  such  rate  bills  of  tuition  as  they  may  deem  neoes- 
sar}^  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  in  addition  to  the  public 
moneys  of  such  district.  Said  rate  bills  of  tuition  shall  be  made  out  by 
said  Trustees  against  all  persons  sending  children  to  school,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  sent  to  school,  and  the  time  of  attendance  of 
such  children,  to  be  determined  by  the  teacher's  register;  and  the  Trus- 
tees shall  exempt  such  indigent  persons  from  the  payment  of  said  rate 
bills  as  they  may  consider  entitled  to  such  exemption.  Said  Trustees 
shall  appoint  a  Collector  of  such  rate  bills,  who  shall  take  the  constitu- 
tional oath  of  office,  w^hose  duty  it  shall  be  to  present  said  rate  bills  to 
the  person  so  assessed,  and  demand  payment  thereof;  and  if  such  person, 
after  thirty  days'  notice  by  the  said  Collector,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
pay  said  rate  bill,  then  the  said  Collector  shall  return  the  same  to  said. 
Trustees,  with  his  certificate  thereon,  stating  that  demand  has  been  made, 
and  that  said  person  has  refused  or  neglected  to  pay  the  same,  and 
stating  the  date  of  notification  and  of  return.  The  Trustees  thereupon 
shall  bring  suit  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  California  as 
plaintiffs,  in  any  Justices'  Court  of  the  township  or  city  in  which  said 
district  may  be  situated,  for  the  collection  of  said  rate  bill,  with  costs  of 
suit.  Said  rate  bill,  certified  by  said  Collector,  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  said  rate  bill  has  been  properly  assessed,  and  that  all  proceed- 
ings thereon  have  been  lawfully  conducted,  and  that  the  sum  mentioned 
therein  is  due  from  the  party  named.  In  case  of  any  suit  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  whose  Court  it  is 
brought,  and  the  officer  in  whose  hands  the  papers  are  placed  for  service, 
shall  perform  the  duties  required  without  payment  in  advance,  and 
without  any  payment  whatever,  unless  the  same  is  made  at  cost  of 
defendant;  and  any  witness  subposnaed  shall  attend  without  being 
entitled  to  demand  or  receive  any  fee  or  mileage  in  advance;  and  no 
witness  shall  receive  any  fee  or  mileage  unless  the  same  is  made  out  of 
the  defendant  as  costs ;  and  in  case  of  judgment  for  defendant,  it  shall 
be  general  and  without  costs;  and  in  case  a  majority  of  the  Trustees 
demand  it,  a  writ  of  attachment  shall  issue  without  a  bond  being  filed, 
and  without  any  other  matter  or  thing  Ueing  had  or  done,  except  the 
filing  of  the  unpaid  rate  bill,  with  the  officer's  affidavit  thereto,  as  herein 
required.  Except  in  any  new  district  in  which  a  school  for  the  first 
time  is  opened,  no  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  any  power  to  levy  or 
collect  any  tuition  or  rate  bills,  until  a  free  school  shall  have  been  main- 
tained for  at  least  three  months  in  each  year;  and  the  Superintendent 
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of  Public  Instruction  shall  deduct  and  withhold  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  State  School  Fund  otherwise  due  from  any  district  in  which  a  school 
has  been  maintained  in  violation  of  this  section. 

Sec.  102.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  school  district,  whenever  the 
estimated  State  and  county  school  moneys  to  be  apportioned  to  such 
district  shall  be  deemed  by  them  insufficient  to  maintain  a  free  school 
five  months  in  each  year,  as  required  in  the  preceding  section,  shall 
proceed  to  levy  a  direct  tax  upon  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  district, 
sufiicient  to  raise  an  amount  which,  together  with  the  estimated  amount 
of  State  and  county  school  money  to  be  received,  shall  maintain  a  free 
school  five  months.  The  Trustees,  in  making  their  estimate  of  money 
to  be  apportioned  to  the  district,  shall  base  their  calculation  on  the 
written  statement  of  the  County  Superintendent,  and  shall  include  in 
their  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary  to  be  raised  by  tax,  all  probable 
contingent  expenses  for  furniture  and  incidentals  authorized  by  law,  as 
well  as  for  the  salar}^  of  a  teacher ;  and  such  estimates  shall  all  be 
recorded  by  the  District  Clerk  in  the  record  book  of  the  Board,  and 
said  record  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  the  tax  and 
of  the  amount  to  be  levied.  Such  tax  shall  be  assessed,  equalized,  and 
collected  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  assessing,  equalizing,  and  collect- 
ing taxes  voted  for  school  purposes,  as  provided  in  this  Act,  except  that 
the  Trustees  may  appoint  an  Assessor  and  Collector. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 
School  Funds. 

Sec.  103.  All  State  school  funds  apportioned  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  all  county  school  monej^s  apportioned  by 
County  Superintendents  of  Common  Schools,  shall  be  apportioned  to 
the  several  school  districts  and  cities  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
school  census  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  as  shown 
by  the  returns  of  the  School  Census  Marshals  for  the  next  preceding 
school  year;  provided^  that  Indian  children  who  are  not  living  under  the 
guardianship  of  white  persons,  and  Mongolian  children,  shall  not  be 
included  in  the  apportionment  list. 

Sec.  104.  The  State  School  Fund,  excepting  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  shall  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  payment  of  teachers 
legally  qualified  and  employed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  County 
school  moneys  may  be  used  by  the  County  Superintendent  and  Trustees 
for  the  various  purposes  as  authorized  and  provided  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  105.  No  school  district  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  appor- 
tionment of  State  or  county  school  moneys  unless  the  teachers  employed 
in  the  schools  of  such  district  shall  hold  legal  certificates  of  fitness  for 
the  occupation  of  teaching,  in  full  force  and  eff'ect. 

Sec.  106.  No  school  district  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  appor- 
tionment of  State  or  county  school  moneys  which  shall  not  have  main- 
tained a  free  public  school  for  at  least  three  months  during  the  then  next 
preceding  school  year;  jyrovided,  that  any  new  district,  formed  by  the 
division  of  an  old  one,  shall  be  entitled  to  its  apportionment  when  the 
time  that  school  was  maintained  in  the  old  district  before  division,  and 
in  the  new  district  after  division,  shall  be  equal  to  at  least  three  months, 
as  required  in  section  one  hundred  and  one.  .Any  school  district  which 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  adopt  and  use  the  State  series  of  text  books 
required  in  pursuance  of  law,  shall  not  be  deemed  or  adjudged  a  school 
district  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 
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Of  Penalties  and  Disabilities. 

Sec.  107.  When  any  school  officer  is  superseded  by  election  or  other- 
wise, he  shall  immediately  deliver  to  his  successor  in  office  all  books, 
papers,  and  moneys  pertaining  to  his  office;  and  every  such  officer  who 
shall  refuse  to  do  so,  or  who  shall  wilfully  mutilate  or  destroy  any 
such  books  or  papers  or  any  part  thereof,  or  shall  misapply  any  moneys 
intrusted  to  him  by  virtue  of  his  office,  shall  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  108.  Every  person  elected  or  appointed  to  any  office  mentioned 
in  this  Act,  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
thereof,  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  of  this  State,  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  abilities.  In  case  such  officer  has  a  written  appoint- 
ment or  commission,  his  oath  shall  be  indorsed  thereon;  otherwise,  it 
may  be  taken  orally.  In  either  case  it  may  be  sworn  to  before  any 
officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths:  and  school  officers  are  hereby 
authorized  to  administer  all  oaths  relative  to  school  business  appertaining 
to  their  respective  offices  without  charge  or  fee. 

Sec.  109.  If  any  School  Trustee  or  member  of  any  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  any  official  act  or  duty  prescribed 
bylaw,  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  Act  of  March 
fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fiftj^-three,  entitled  an  Act  to  prevent 
extortion  in  office  and  to  enforce  official  duty. 

Sec.  110.  No  School  Trustee  or  member  of  any  Board  of  Education 
shall  be  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  any  contract  made  by  the 
Board  of  which  he  is  a  member;  and  any  contract  made  in  violation  of 
this  provision  shall  be  null  and  void.  No  Trustee  or  member  of  any  Board 
of  Education  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his  official  services. 

Sec.  111.  All  fines  and  penalties  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this 
Act  shall  be  collected  by  an  action  in  any  Court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, and  shall  be  paid  into  the  District  or  County  School  Fund,  ^is  the 
case  may  be. 

Sec.  112.  Any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person,  who  shall  upbr.aid, 
insult,  or  abuse  any  teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  school,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  113.  Any  person  who  shall  wilfully  disturb  any  public  school, 
or  any  public  school  meeting,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

vSec.  114.  In  case  any  Board  of  Trustees  or  Board  of  Education  shall 
fail  to  appoint  a  Census  Marshal  at  the  proper  time,  and  if  through  such 
neglect  the  district  shall  fail  to  receive  its  apportionment  of  school 
moneys,  said  Trustees  or  members  of  said  Board  of  Education  shall  be, 
jointly  and  severally,  individually  liable  to  the  district  for  the  full 
amount  so  lost,  and  it  may  be  recovered  on  a  suit  brought  by  any  citizen 
of  such  district,  in  the  name  of  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  district. 

Sec.  115.  If  any  Board  of  Trustees  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  open  a 
school  when  there  is  sufficient  money  in  the  Treasury  to  maintain  one 
for  five  months,  or  if  any  Board  neglect  or  refuse  to  levy  a  tax  for 
maintaining  a  school  five  months,  as  provided  in  this  Act,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  County  Superintendent,  whenever  he  shall  be  satisfied  of 
such  facts,  to  remove  from  office  any  one  or  all  of  the  Trustees  of  such 
Board,  and  appoint  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
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Sec.  116.  All  cases  of  dispute  in  relation  to  school  matters,  not  pro- 
perly belonging  to  Courts  of  justice,  may  be  referred  first  to  the  County 
Superintendent,  and  appealed  to  the  State  Superintendent. 

Miscellaneous. 

Sec.  117.  All  incorporated  literary  institutions,  and  all  institutions 
having  educational  departments,  to  which  State  appropriations  are  made, 
shall  report  biennially  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  such 
educational  statistics  as  he  may  require. 

Sec.  118.  Every  member  of  any  Board  of  Education,  and  every 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  any  incorporated  city  having  a  spe- 
cial school  law,  shall  hereafter  be  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  ] 
and  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  provision  are  hereby 
repealed.  And  in  any  city  in  which  such  school  ofiicers  have  heretofore 
been  appointed,  the  Common  Council  or  Board  of  Supervisors  shall 
make  provision  by  ordinance  for  the  election  of  school  officers  at  the 
general  election,  or  at  special  elections ;  provided^  that  the  terms  of  offi- 
cers alreadj^  appointed  may  be  continued  until  the  time  of  the  next  gen- 
eral or  city  election  ;  and  if  provision  for  such  election  is  not  made,  any 
ten  voters  may  call  it,  on  thirty  days'  notice. 

Sec.  119.  The  school  year  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  July,  and 
end  on  the  last  day  of  June. 

Sec.  120.  All  printing  or  binding  required  under  this  Act  shall  be 
executed  by  the  State  Printer,  in  the  form  and  manner  and  at  the  prices 
of  other  State  printing,  and  shall  be  paid  for  in  like  manner  out  of  the 
General  Fund  of  the  State. 

Sec.  121.  This  Act  shall  be  known  and  referred  to  as  the  "Eevised 
School  Law,"  and  no  other  title  or  reference  shall  be  necessary. 

Sec.  122.  The  Act  entitled  an  Act  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
and  supervision  of  common  schools,  approved  April  sixth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty -three,  and  an  Act  amendatory  of  and  supplementary  to 
the  Act  of  April  sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  entitled  an  Act 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  supervision  of  common  schools, 
approved  March  twenty-second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and 
all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts,  whether  general  or  special,  so  far  as  they  are 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  are  hereby  repealed ;  but 
such  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  legal  proceedings  taken,  or  taxes  levied, 
or  officers  elected,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  repealed 
laws. 

Sec.  123.    This  Act  shall  take  eifect  from  its  passage. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

OP  THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


[Adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  June  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  in 
accurdance  with  section  two  of  the  Revised  School  Law,  and  required  to  be  enforced  in  all  public 
schools,  according  to  section  fortj'-two,  subdivision  two,  and  section  sixty-four  of  the  Revised 
School  Law.] 


Section  1.  Teachers  are  required  to  be  present  at  their  respective 
schoolrooms,  and  to  open  them  for  the  admission  of  pupils  at  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  time  prescribed  for  commencing  school,  and  to  punc- 
tually observe  the  hours  for  opening  and  closing  school. 

Sec.  2.  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  special  action  of  Trustees,  or 
Boards  of  Education,  the  daily  school  sessions  shall  commence  at  nine 
o'clock  A.  M.,  and  close  at  four  o'clock  p.  m.,  with  an  intermission  at  noon 
of  one  hour,  from  twelve  m.,  to  one  o'clock  p.  m.  There  shall  be  allowed 
a  recess  of  twenty  minutes  in  the  forenoon  session,  from  ten-forty  to 
eleven  o'clock,  and  a  recess  of  twenty  minutes  in  the  afternoon  session, 
from  two-forty  to  three  o'clock.  When  boys  and  girls  are  allowed  sepa- 
rate recesses,  fifteen  minutes  shall  be  allowed  for  each  recess. 

Sec.  3.  In  graded  primary  schools  in  which  the  average  age  of  the 
pupils  is  under  eight  years,  the  dailj^  sessions  shall  not  exceed  four  hours 
a  day,  exclusive  of  the  intermission  at  noon,  and  inclusive  of  the  recesses. 
If  such  schools  are  opened  at  nine  o'clock  a.  m.,  they  shall  be  closed  at 
two  o'clock  p.  M.  In  ungraded  schools,  all  children  under  eight  years  of 
age  shall  be  either  dismissed  after  a  four  hours'  session,  or  allowed 
recesses  for  play  of  such  length  that  the  actual  confinement  in  the  school- 
room shall  not  exceed  three  hours  and  a  half. 

Sec.  4.  No  pupil  shall  be  detained  in  school  during  the  intermission 
at  noon,  and  a  pupil  detained  at  any  recess  shall  be  permitted  to  go  out 
immediately  thereafter.  All  pupils,  except  those  detained  for  punish- 
ment, shall  be  required  to  pass  out  of  the  schoolrooms  at  recess,  unless 
it  would  occasion  an  exposure  of  health. 

Sec.  5.  Principals  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  general  manage- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  schools;  and  the  other  tea j  .cro  siiuii  lonuw 
their  directions  and  co-operate  with  them,  not  only  daring  the  school 
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hours,  but  during  the  time  when  the  pupils  are  on  the  school  premises, 
before  and  after  school,  and  during  recesses.  Assistants  shall  be  held 
responsible  for  the  order  and  discipline  of  their  own  rooms,  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Principals. 

Sec.  6.  Teachers  are  particularly  enjoined  to  devote  their  time  faith- 
fully to  a  vigilant  and  watchful  care  over  the  conduct  and  habits  of  the 
pupils  during  the  time  for  relaxation  and  play,  before  and  after  school, 
and  during  the  recesses,  both  in  the  school  buildings  and  on  the  play- 
grounds. 

Sec.  7.  It  is  expected  that  teachers  will  exercise  a  general  inspection 
over  the  conduct  of  scholars  going  to  and  returning  from  school.  They 
shall  exert  their  influence  to  prevent  all  quarrelling  and  disagreement, 
all  rude  and  noisy  behavior  in  the  streets,  all  vulgar  and  profane  lan- 
guage, all  improper  games,  and  all  disrespect  to  citizens  and  strangers. 

Sec.  8.  Teachers  shall  prescribe  such  rules  for  the  use  of  the  yards, 
basements,  and  outbuildings  connected  with  the  schoolhonses,  as  shall 
insure  their  being  kept  in  a  neat  and  proper  condition,  and  shall  examine 
them  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  purpose.  Teachers  shall  be 
held  responsible  for  any  want  of  neatness  or  cleanliness  about  their 
school  premises. 

Sec.  9.  Teachers  shall  give  vigilant  attention  to  the  ventilation  and 
temperature  of  their  schoolrooms.  At  each  recess  the  windows  and 
doors  shall  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room.    Teachers  are  cautioned  against  hot  fires  and  a  high  temperature. 

Sec.  10.  Teachers  shall  enter  in  the  school  registers,  in  the  order 
of  their  application,  the  names  of  all  those  appl3Mng  for  admission  to  the 
school,  after  the  prescribed  number  of  pupils  have  been  received.  Such 
applicants  shall  be  admitted  to  seats  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  any 
class  for  which  they  have  been  found  duly  qualified,  in  the  order  of  their 
registration. 

Sec  11.  Teachers  are  authorized  to  require  excuses  from  the  parents 
o  guardians  of  pupils,  either  in  person  or  by  written  note,  in  all  cases 
of  absence  or  tardiness,  or  of  dismissal  before  the  close  of  school. 

Sec.  12.  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  connection  with  any 
public  school  unless  furnished  with  books,  slate,  and  other  utensils 
required  to  be  used  in  the  class  to  which  he  belongs;  provided,  that  no 
pupil  shall  be  excluded  for  such  cause  unless  the  parent  or  guardian  shall 
have  been  furnished  by  the  teacher  with  a  list  of  books  or  articles  needed 
and  one  week  shall  have  elapsed  after  such  notice  without  the  pupil's 
obtaining  said  books.  Books  may  be  furnished  to  indigent  children  by  the 
Trustees,  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  whenever  the  teacher  shall  have 
certified  in  writing  that  the  pupil  applying  is  unable  to  purchase  such 
books. 

Sec.  13.  Any  pupil  who  shall  in  any  way  cut  or  otherwise  injure 
any  schoolhouse,  or  injure  any  fences,  trees,  or  outbuildings  belonging  to 
any  of  the  school  estates,  or  shall  write  any  profane  or  obscene  language 
or  make  any  obscene  pictures  or  characters  on  any  school  premises,  shall 
be  liable  to  suspension,  expulsion,  or  other  punishment,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence.  The  teacher  may  suspend  a  pupil  temporarily  for 
such  offence,  and  shall  notify  the  trustees  of  such  action.  Pupils  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  any  of  the  rooms  that  are  provided  with 
improved  styles  of  furniture  except  in  the  presence  of  a  teacher  or  a 
monitor,  who  is  made  specially  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  scats  and 
desks.  All  damages  done  to  school  property  by  any  of  the  pupils  shall 
be  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  party  committing  the  trespass. 
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Sec.  14.  All  pupils  wbo  go  to  school  without  proper  attention  having 
been  given  to  personal  cleanliness,  or  neatness  of  dress,  shall  be  sent 
home  to  be  properly  prepared  for  school,  or  shall  be  required  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  scboolroom  before  entering.  Every  schoolroom  shall 
be  provided  with  a  wash  basin,  soap,  and  towels. 

Sec.  15.  Xo  pupils  affected  with  any  contagious  disease  shall  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  any  of  the  public  scbools. 

Sec.  16.  The  books  used  and  the  studies  pursued  shall  be  such,  and 
such  only,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  ;  and 
no  teacher  shall  require  or  advise  any  of  the  pupils  to  purchase  for  use 
in  the  schools  any  book  not  contained  in  the  list  of  books  directed  and 
authorized  to  be  used  in  the  schools. 

Sec.  17.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  of  the  schools  to  read  to 
the  pupils  from  time  to  time  so  much  of  the  school  regulations  as  apply 
to  them,  that  they  may  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  rules  by 
which  they  are  governed. 

Sec.  18.  In  all  primary  schools  exercises  in  free  gymnastics,  and  vocal 
and  breathing  exercises,  shall  be  given  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  for  a 
time  not  less  than  five  minutes  for  each  exercise. 

Sec.  19.  The  following  supplies  shall  be  provided  by  the  District 
Clerk,  under  the  provisions  of  section  forty-six  of  the  Eevised  School 
Law,  on  the  written  requisition  of  the  teacher,  viz :  clocks,  brooms, 
dusting  brushes,  wash  basins,  water  buckets,  tin  cups,  dust  pans,  matches, 
ink,  ink  bottles,  pens,  penholders,  slate  pencils,  crayon  chalk,  hand  bells, 
coal  buckets  or  wood  boxes,  shovels,  pokers,  soap,  towels,  thermometers, 
door  mats,  scrapers,  and  stationery. 

Sec.  20.  Trustees  are  authorized  and  recommended  to  employ  a  suit- 
able person  to  sweep  and  take  care  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  to  make 
suitable  provision  for  supplying  the  school  with  water. 


EULES  FOR  PUPILS. 

1.  Every  pupil  is  expected  to  attend  school  punctually  and  regularl}-  ; 
to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  school,  and  to  obey  promptly  all  the 
directions  of  the  teacher;  to  observe  good  order  and  propriety  of  deport- 
ment; to  be  diligent  in  study,  respectful  to  teachers,  and  kind  and 
obliging  to  schoolmates;  to  refrain  entirely  from  the  use  of  profane  and 
vulgar  language,  and  to  be  clean  and  neat  in  person  and  clothing. 

2.  Pupils  are  required,  in  all  cases  of  absence,  to  bring,  on  their  return 
to  school,  an  excuse  in  writing  from  their  parents  or  guardians  assigning 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  such  absence. 

3.  All  pupils  who  have  fallen  behind  their  grade,  by  absence  or  irregu- 
larity of  attendance,  by  indolence  or  inattention,  shall  be  placed  in 
the  grade  below,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

4.  No  pupil  shall  be  permitted  to  leave  school  at  recess,  or  at  any 
other  time  before  the  regular  hour  for  closing  school,  except  in  case  of 
sickness  or  on  written  request  of  j)arent  or  guardian. 

5.  Any  scholar  who  shall  be  absent  one  week  without  giving  notice  to 
the  teacher,  shall  lose  all  claim  to  his  particular  desk  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term,  and  shall  not  be  considered  a  member  of  the  school. 

6.  Each  scholar  shall  have  a  particular  desk,  and  shall  keep  the  same 
and  the  floor  beneath  in  a  neat  and  orderly  condition. 
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INSTEUCTIONS  TO  TEACHERvS. 

1.  Teachers  will  endeavor  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
parents  and  guardians,  in  order  to  secure  their  aid  and  co-operation,  and 
to  better  understand  the  temperaments,  characteristics,  and  wants  of  the 
children. 

2.  Teachers  shall  daily  examine  the  lessons  of  their  various  classes, 
and  make  such  special  preparation  upon  them,  if  necessary,  as  not  to  be 
constantly  confined  to  the  text  book,  and  instruct  all  their  pupils,  with- 
out partiality,  in  those  branches  of  school  studies  which  their  various 
classes  may  be  pursuing.  In  all  their  intercourse  with  their  scholars 
they  are  required  to  strive  to  impress  on  their  minds,  both  by  precepts 
and  example,  the  great  importance  of  continued  efforts  for  improvement 
in  morals,  and  manners,  and  deportment,  as  well  as  in  useful  learning. 

3.  Teachers  should  explain  each  new  lesson  assigned,  if  necessary,  by 
familiar  remarks  and  illustrations,  that  every  pupil  may  know,  before  he 
is  sent  to  his  seat,  what  he  is  expected  to  do  at  the  next  recitation,  and 
how  it  is  to  be  done. 

4.  Teachers  should  only  use  the  text  book  for  occasional  reference, 
and  should  not  permit  it  to  be  taken  to  the  recitation  to  be  referred  to 
by  the  pupils,  except  in  case  of  such  exercises  as  absolutely  require  it. 
Thc}^  should  assign  many  questions  of  their  own  preparing,  involving  an 
application  of  what  the  pupils  have  learned  to  the  business  of  life. 

5.  Teachers  should  endeavor  to  arouse  and  fix  the  attention  of  the 
whole  class,  and  to  occupy  and  bring  into  action  as  many  of  the  faculties 
of  their  pupils  as  possible.  They  should  never  proceed  with  the  recita- 
tion without  the  attention  of  the  whole  class,  nor  go  round  the  class  with 
recitation  always  in  the  same  order,  or  in  regular  rotation. 

6.  Teachers  should  at  all  times  exhibit  proper  animation  themselves, 
manifesting  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject  taught,  avoid  all  heavy,  plod- 
ding movements,  all  formal  routine  in  teaching,  lest  the  pupil  be  dull  and 
drowsy,  and  imbibe  the  notion  he  studies  only  to  recite. 


RULES  FOR  DISTRICT  LIBRARIES. 

(Adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  June  8th,  1866.) 

1.  The  Librarian  appointed  by  the  Trustees  shall  properly  label  and 
number  each  book  in  the  district  library,  and  keep  a  catalogue  of  the 
same,  showing  the  title  and  number  of  each  book. 

2.  The  library  shall  be  open  for  drawing  and  returning  books — (here 
insert  such  time  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Trustees  and  Librarian.) 

3.  Every  child  attending  school  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
the  library;  but  when  the  number  of  books  is  insufficient  to  supply  all 
the  pupils,  the  Librarian  shall  determine  the  manner  in  which  books  may 
be  drawn. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  two  books  from  the  library  at  the 
Bame  time,  and  no  family  shall  draw  more  than  one  book  while  other 
families  wishing  books  remain  unsupplied. 

5.  No  person  shall  loan  a  library  book  to  any  one  out  of  his  own 
house,  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  cents  for  each  offence. 
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6.  No  person  shall  retain  a  book  from  the  library  more  than  two 
weeks,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  cents  for  each  day  he  may  so  retain  it; 
and  no  person  may  draw  the  same  book  a  second  time  while  any  other 
person  wishes  to  draw  it. 

7.  Any  person  losing  or  destroying  a  library  book  shall  pay  the  cost 
of  such  book  and  a  fine  of  fifty  cents;  and  any  person  injuring  a  book 
by  marking,  tearing,  or  unnecessarily  soiling  it,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  ten  cents,  nor  more  than  the  cost  of  the  book,  to  be 
determined  by  the  Librarian. 

8.  Any  person  refusing  or  neglecting  to  pa}^  any  penalty  or  fine  shall 
not  be  ahowed  to  draw  any  book  from  the  library. 

9.  The  Librarian  shall  report  to  the  Trustees,  quarterly,  the  amount 
of  fines  imposed  and  collected,  and  the  amount  received  for  membership 
dues ;  and  all  moneys  accruing  from  these  sources  shall  be  expended  for 
the  purchase  or  repair  of  books. 

10.  Any  person,  other  than  pupils  attending,  resident  in  the  school 
district,  may  become  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  school  library  by 
the  pa^-ment  of  an  admission  fee  of  one  dollar,  and  a  monthl}^  member- 
ship of  twenty-five  cents. 

IL  Any  person  resident  in  the  district,  who  shall  pay  to  the  Trustees 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  life  membership  privilege 
of  the  library. 

12.  The  Librarian  shall  report,  annually,  to  the  District  Clerk,  on  or 
before  the  tenth  day  of  July,  the  number  and  condition  of  books  in  the 
library,  the  number  and  titles  of  books  received  b}^  donation,  the  number 
and  titles  of  books  purchased,  the  amount  of  State  School  Library  Fund 
expended,  and  the  amount  derived  from  fines  and  membership  fees. 


STATE  SERIES  OF  TEXT  BOOKS. 

[Adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  June  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  in 
accordance  with  section  ninety-six  of  the  Revised  School  Law.] 

ARITHMETIC. 

(Adopted  for  four  years.) 

Eaton's  Primary,  Eaton's  Common  School, 

Eaton's  Intellectual,  Eaton's  Higher. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Allen's  Primary  (continued.) 

Cornell's  Primary  (continued.) 

Warren's  Intermediate. 

Clarke's  Common  School. 

Warren's  Physical  (continued.) 

Shaw  and  Allen's  (continued.) 

Cornell's  Outline  Maps  (adopted.) 

Guyot's  Wall  Maps  of  Physical  Geography  (adopted.) 

GRAMMAR. 

Greene's  Introduction  (adopted.) 
Quackenbos'  English  Grammar  (continued.) 
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READERS. 

Willson's  Entire  Series,  with  charts  (adopted.) 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Hooker's  Elementary  (adopted.) 
Cutter's  Larger  (adopted.) 

HISTORY  or  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Quaclvenbos'  Primary  (adopted.) 
Quackenbos'  Larger  (adopted.) 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Quackenbos'  Natural  Philosophy  (adopted.) 

ALGEBRA. 

Eobinson's  Series  (adopted.) 

MORAL  TRAINING. 

Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons  (adopted.) 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

Quackenbos'  (adopted.) 
Layres'  (adopted.) 

PENMANSHIP. 

Spencerian,  and  Paj^son  &  Dunton's  (both  recommended.) 

BOOKS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction. 

Sheldon's  Lessons  on  Objects. 

Willson's  Manual. 

Eussell's  Normal  Training. 

Eussell  and  Murdock's  Vocal  Culture. 

Russell's  Exercises  on  Words. 

Well's  Graded  Schools. 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice. 

Emerson's  School  and  Schoolmaster. 

Northend's  Teacher's  Assistant. 

Wickersham's  School  Economy. 

Kindergarten  Guide. 

Guyot's  Earth  and  Man. 

Mitchell's  Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds. 

Agassiz's  Methods  of  Study  in  Natural  History. 

Agassiz's  Sketches  of  Geology. 

Barnard's  .Journal  of  Education. 

Life  of  Horace  Mann. 

Life  of  Lr.  Arnold. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  YOU  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 
CALIFORNIA. 

[Adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  June  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and 
required  to  be  enforced  by  County  Superintendents,  Trustees,  and  Teachers,  according  to 
sections  sixteen,  forty-two,  and  sixty-four  of  the  Revised  School  Law.] 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Reading,  taught  from  Willson's  Charts,  using  the  word  method. 
Alphabet  taught  when  words  can  be  called  at  sight.  A  set  of  alphabet 
blocks  will  be  found  very  useful.  In  the  absence  of  charts,  Willson's 
Primer  must  be  used,  and  it  ma}^  also  be  taken  up  after  the  charts  are 
learned.  Drill  of  two  minutes  at  each  lesson  on  elementary  sounds. 
Oral  language,  or  talking,  taught  by  means  of  simple  object  lessons. 

Numhers,  counting  to  fifty,  by  use  of  objects  ow\y.  A  box  of  beans,  or 
kernels  of  corn,  or  marbles,  or  small  pebbles,  can  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  connection  with  the  abacus  or  numeral  frame.  The  use  of 
objects  in  counting,  instead  of  abstract  counting,  will  enable  children  to 
form  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  relative  size  of  numbers,  and  will  give  a 
better  foundation  for  arithmetical  instruction.  The  Arabic  figures  may 
be  taught  from  the  blackboard  in  connection  with  objects.  Roman 
numerals  to  ten.  Short  lessons  in  addition  may  be  given,  using  the 
beans  at  first,  each  pupil  having  ten,  and  afterwards  using  the  fingers. 
Counting  in  this  grade  shall  be  allowed  to  fiftj^,  and  addition  to  ten. 

ISlate  and  Blackboard  Printiny  and  Drawing. — All  pupils  of  this  grade 
must  be  provided  with  a  small  slate  and  pencil.  Daily  exercises  on  both 
slate  and  blackboard,  in  printing,  from  Willson's  Chart  Number  Eleven, 
or  from  the  primer,  or  from  copies  set  by  the  teacher — capital  letters, 
small  letters,  Arabic  figures,  lines,  angles,  etc.  The  pupils  of  this  grade 
should  be  allowed  to  use  the  blackboard  during  the  recitations  of  other 
classes  at  least  twice  a  day,  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour  each  time. 
Amusement  is  better  than  listless  idleness. 

Object  Leasons^^  to  train  the  perceptive  faculties — sensation,  perception, 
attention — will  embrace  lessons  on  : 

Forms,  including  lines — straight,  curved,  parallel,  perpendicular,  verti- 
cal, oblique,  and  horizontal;  angles — right,  acute,  and  obtuse ;  surfaces — 
square  and  triangular. 

Colors^  the  most  common,  such  as  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  from  Willson's 
Color  Chart,  or  in  the  absence  of  that  by  classifying  the  colors  of 
objects,  such  as  grass,  flowers,  or  articles  of  dress. 

Miscellaneous  Objects;  as,  articles  of  food,  dress,  or  furniture,  their  parts 
and  uses;  the  names  of  animals,  plants,  and  vegetables,  and  their  simplest 
uses.  In  these  lessons  the  time  must  not  exceed  five  minutes;  only  one 
or  two  new  words  should  be  introduced  at  a  time,  and  every  word  and 
idea  should  be  fixed  in  the  mind.  For  instruction  in  object  teaching  the 
teacher  is  referred  to  Willson's  Manual,  accompanying  the  charts,  or  to 
Calkin's  or  Sheldon's  books,  one  of  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher. 

Manners  and.  Morals,  taught  by  explaining  and  enforcing  habits  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  neatness  in  dress,  order,  obedience,  and  politeness,  by 
tellinrj,  not  reading,  simple  stories  to  illustrate  the  virtues  of  honesty, 
truthfulness,  and  kindness  to  one  another,  and  to  animals.  Cowdery's 
Moral  Lessons  will  be  found  invaluable  for  reference  by  the  teacher,  who 
should  be  able  to  tell  the  stories  without  the  use  of  the  book  in  school. 
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The  time  given  to  this  grade  must  depend  on  the  number  of  pupils  it 
contains,  compared  with  the  other  grades.  The  general  rule  must  be 
short  exercises^  never  exceeding  ten  minutes  and  seldom  five.  The  recesses 
of  the  children  in  this  grade  ought  to  be  twice  or  tliree  times  the  length 
of  those  for  the  older  pupils.  When  in  school  they  must  be  kept  busy; 
and  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  thej^  ought  to  be  out  at  play. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

Reading. — Willson's  Primer  completed,  and  First  Eeader  begun,  to  be 
completed  in  this  grade.  Willson's  Charts,  Numbers  Four,  Five,  Six, 
Seven,  and  Eight;  spoiling  first  from  the  Charts,  then  from  Willson's 
Primary  Speller,  the  words  to  be  used  in  constructing  oral  sentences 
according  to  directions.  Spelling  lessons  to  be  printed  daily  on  the 
blackboard  and  on  slates.  Phonic  spelling  from  Charts  Numbers  Seven 
and  Eight. 

Numhers^  counting  to  two  hundred;  counting  hy  twos,  fives,  and  tens, 
to  fifty,  and  backward.  Adding  and  subtracting  numbers,  not  to  exceed 
twenty  in  amount;  mental  operations  to  be  expressed  by  Avritten  figures 
on  the  board  and  slates.  This  grade  strictly  limited  to  small  numbers 
and  simple  operations,  quickly  performed. 

Printing  and  Drawing. — Printing  spelling  lessons  continued,  and  sen- 
tences begun.  Drawing  lines  and  angles  from  Willson's  Chart  Number 
Eleven. 

Ohject  Lessons. — Lines  and  measures,  forms  and  solids,  and  measures 
for  the  eye,  from  Willson's  Charts  Numbers  Eleven  and  Twelve.  Colors 
from  Willson's  Color  Chart  Number  Thirteen,  and  box  of  hand  color 
cards.  In  the  absence  of  charts,  the  teacher  will  draw^  on  the  board, 
lines,  angles,  and  circles;  surface  forms,  as  triangle,  parallelogram,  hex- 
agon, etc.;  measures,  such  as  inch,  three  inch,  six  inch,  foot,  and  yard, 
square  inch  and  square  foot;  or  better  still,  sticks  and  pieces  of  board  to 
illustrate  the  same,  to  be  used  in  actually  measuring  objects  and  distances 
in  the  room. 

Miscellaneous  Lessons  may  embrace  animals,  birds,  flow^ers,  grains,  vege- 
tables, etc.,  from  the  charts,  and  confined  mainly  to  names,  parts,  and 
uses. 

Morals  and  Manners^  as  in  the  sixth  grade,  with  the  introduction  of 
longer  stories,  read  by  the  teacher,  with  applications  more  fully  made. 
Committing  to  memory  maxims  and  mottoes,  such  as  are  found  in  Will- 
son's  Manual. 

Remarks. — In  small  schools,  with  few  pupils,  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
must  be  united  in  one.  Short  lessons  and  quick  work ;  no  exercise  to 
exceed  ten  minutes  at  one  time.  Long  recesses  and  plenty  of  amuse- 
ment; make  no  smart  children  dull  by  long  confinement  and  overwork. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Reading. — Willson's  Second  Reader.  Short  class  drill  of  one  minute 
each,  at  each  reading  lesson,  on  inflection,  emphasis,  pitch,  and  force. 

ISpcUing. — Willson's  Primary  Speller,  with  simultaneous  class  drill  of 
two  minutes  each  lesson,  in  phonic  spelling,  to  secure  distinctness  of 
articulation  and  enunciation. 

Arithme.tic. — Eaton's  Primary,  counting  by  twos,  threes,  fours,  fives, 
tens,  and  twenties,  to  one  hundred,  and  backward;  counting  to  two 
hundred,  by  bean  boxes,  if  possible.    Counting  by  objects  is  more  difl5- 
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cult  and  more  useful  than  abstract  counting.  Multiplication  tables  begun, 
explained  by  objects  and  the  numeral  frame,  and  learned  to  six  times 
twelve.  Easy  examples  in  addition  and  subtraction,  performed  on  the 
board.  Lessons  of  the  Mental  Arithmetic  written  on  the  board;  short 
mental  exercises,  combining  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication. 
Numeration  and  notation,  not  to  exceed  one  thousand;  Eomau  nume- 
rals, to  one  hundred. 

Geography. — Allen's  Primary,  used  according  to  the  instructions  to 
teachers  in  the  text  book.  Colton's  Geographical  Charts,  if  in  school. 
Globe  used  to  explain  the  shape  and  revolutions  of  the  earth,  and  the 
relative  positions  of  the  grand  divisions.  Lessons  in  local  geography; 
directions  of  north,  east,  south,  and  west — not  on  the  map,  but  out  of 
doors;  map  of  the  schoolroom  ;  exercises  in  the  distances  of  places  within 
five,  ten,  or  twenty  miles.  Drawing  all  the  maps  of  Allen's  Geography 
on  slate,  paper,  and  blackboard. 

Slate  and  Blachhoard  Printing  and  Draicing. — Printing  lessons  in  arith- 
metic and  spelling,  both  on  board  and  slates;  never  leave  the  blackboard 
unused  for  a  single  minute ;  one  grade  can  constantly  be  occupied.  Draw- 
ing on  slate  and  blackboard  from  margins  of  Spencerian  Charts,  from 
drawing  cards,  or  best  of  all,  from  copies  of  the  teacher 

Writing,  on  both  slate  and  blackboard,  first  words  from  Willson's  Chart 
Number  Nine,  then  capital  and  small  script  letters. 

Object  Lessons  may  now  be  more  systematically  given,  appealing  to 
judgment  as  well  as  observation. 

Colors  reviewed  and  continued  from  the  color  charts.  Forms  reviewed 
and  continued,  by  using  a  box  of  geometrical  solids.  Animals,  from  Will- 
son's  Charts.  Plants,  forms  and  classes  of  leaves,  and  parts  of  flowers, 
from  Willson's  Charts. 

Manners  and  Morals  taught  by  lessons  in  Willson's  Second  Eeader. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Beading. — Willson's  Third  Reader. 

Spelling. — Willson's  Primary  Speller  completed.  All  exercises  in  con- 
structing sentences  to  be  required  as  directed  in  the  text  book,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  study  of  grammar.  Weekly  exercise  in  collecting  and 
writing  words  in  common  use,  and  the  names  of  common  objects. 

Arithmetic. — Eaton's  Intellectual.  Multiplication  table  completed. 
Slate  and  blackboard  drill  exercises  of  five  minutes,  twice  a  week,  in 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  Lessons  in  mental 
arithmetic.  Lessons  on  notation  and  numeration,  extending  to  larger 
numbers. 

Geography. — Cornell's  Primary.  All  the  maps  to  be  drawn  on  slate, 
blackboard,  or  paper;  Cornell's  Outline  Maps  used  in  connection.  Globe 
used  for  explaining  latitude,  longitude,  tropics,  and  polar  circles,  and 
relative  positions  of  places  named  in  the  geography.  Map  of  county, 
town,  or  city  in  which  the  pupils  live.  Exercises  in  distances  of  places 
in  this  State,  and  next  the  outline  map  of  the  State,  with  principal  cities, 
rivers,  and  mountains. 

Grammar. — Greene's  Introductory  to  Part  II,  at  the  option,  of  the 
teacher.  Exercises  in  constructing  sentences,  similar  to  those  in  Will- 
son's  Speller.    Principal  parts  of  speech. 

Fenmanship. — Writing  on  slate  and  blackboard  continued.    Blank  copy 
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books  and  pen  used.  Drill  class  exercises  in  position  at  the  desk,  bold- 
ing  the  pen,  using  the  fingers  and  arm,  and  on  elements  of  letters. 
Copies  to  be  set  on  the  blackboard,  in  connection  with  the  Spcncerian  or 
Paj'son  &  Dunton's  Charts.    Time,  half  an  hour  daily. 

Drawing. — Slate  and  blackboard  continued,  and  pencil  drawing  on 
paper  begun.  Forms  of  leaves  from  Willson's  Chart  Number  Q^birteen, 
and  from  drawing  cards. 

Object  Lessons. — Willson's  Charts  continued  according  to  directions. 
Begin  collecting  for  the  school  cabinet  specimens  of  rocks,  minerals,  ores, 
metals,  grains,  and  other  common  objects,  using  them  as  topics.  Les- 
sons, fifteen  minutes,  twice  a  week. 

Moral  Lessons. — Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons.  Making  full  application  of 
lessons  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  conscience  in  judgment  of  acts 
and  character.  Pupils  can  now  be  taught  the  foundation  of  moral  obli- 
gations, and  the  various  classes  of  human  rights  and  duties. 

Remarks. — In  this  grade  pupils  begin  to  study  lessons  systematically. 
If  the  school  is  large,  the  teacher  can  make  daily  alternations  of  reading 
and  spelling,  or  of  grammar  and  geography.  It  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary that  all  the  recitations  should  be  daily. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Reading. — Willson's  Fourth  Reader;  two  lessons  a  week,  in  connection 
with  Willson's  Charts. 

Spelling. — Willson's  Larger  Speller;  two  lessons  a  week,  both  written 
and  oral,  alternating  with  reading. 

Arithmetic. — Eaton's  Practical,  begun  and  continued  to  decimal  frac- 
tions; daily  lessons.  Eaton's  Intellectual,  continued;  two  lessons  a 
week.  Drill  class  exercises  of  five  minutes  each,  in  written  arithmetic, 
on  rapid  operations  in  addition  and  multiplication. 

Geography/. — Warren's  Intermediate,  or  Clarke's.  Learning  the  coarse 
print  and  leading  map  questions.  Cornell's  Outline  Maps,  continued. 
Exercises  in  latitude  and  longitude  of  cities  and  countries  on  the  globe. 
Outline  maps  on  paper,  every  two  weeks.  Two  lessons  a  week  in 
geography,  alternating  with  grammar. 

Grammar. — Greene's  Introductory,  completed.  Weekly  compositions, 
embracing  geographical  descriptions,  or  descriptions  of  objects,  consid- 
ered under  the  head  of  object  lessons.  J^o  composition  on  abstract 
topics.  Quackenbos'  English  Composition,  at  the  option  of  the  teacher, 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  Greene's  Introduction. 

Penmanship. — Pupils  must  now  be  taught  how  to  write,  fold,  and 
address  a  letter;  one  letter  a  week,  until  the  letters  are  correctly  written. 
Engraved  copy  books  of  the  Spencerian,  or  Payson  k  DuntOn's  sj'stem. 
Blank  books  still  used  for  drill  exercises.  Pupils  required  to  present 
monthly  specimens  for  examination  and  credits. 

History — Quackenbos'  Primary. 

Object  Lessons. — One  lesson  a  week,  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  Collec- 
tion of  cabinet  specimens  continued. 

Moral  Lessons. — One  lesson  a  week,  half  an  hour. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Reading. — Willson's  Fourth,  continued,  or  Fifth  taken  up  if  the  class 
is  competent  to  use  it.    Two  lessons  a  w^eek, 

Spelling. — Willson's  Speller,  continued  alternately  with  reading.  Writ- 
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ten  exercises  in  constructing  sentences,  according  to  directions  on  each 
page  of  the  Speller. 

Arithmetic. — Eaton's  Practical,  continued.  Exercises  in  writing  prom- 
issory notes,  orders,  receipts,  and  business  forms,  twice  a  week,  until  all 
the  pupils  can  execute  neatly  and  correctly.  Written  examination  of 
ten  questions,  once  a  month. 

Grammar. — Quackenbos'.  Pupils  required  to  correct  one  another's 
written  exercises  and  compositions,  and  to  re-write  them  before  submit- 
ting to  the  corrections  by  the  teacher.  Grammar  alternating  with 
geography.    Written  examinations  monthly. 

Geographi/  — Clarke's,  continued.  Specimen  maps  drawn  once  a  month. 
Written  geographical  descriptions,  and  monthly  review  examinations  in 
writing. 

History. — Quackenbos'  United  States. 

Fhysiology. — Hooker's  Larger,  alternating  with  history. 

Bookkeeping,  in  place  of  writing ;  Payson  &  Dunton's  Elementary. 

Oral  Instruction,  in  State  Government,  and  in  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship. 

Remarks. — In  schools  numbering  fifty  pupils,  it  will  probably  be  found 
necessary  to  have  two  classes  in  arithmetic  and  grammar  in  this  grade, 
and  the  same  in  the  second.  In  reading,  spelling,  and  geography,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  classes  united. 

ADVANCED  GRADE. 

Arithmetic. — Eaton's  Practical  completed,  or  High  School  begun. 

Algebra. — Robinson's  Elementary,  alternating  with  arithmetic. 

Reading. — Declamations  and  recitations. 

Bookkeeping. — A  d  va  n  c  e  d . 

Grammar. — Analysis  and  composition. 

Natural  Philosophy. — Quackenbos'. 

Elementary  Drawing. 

Geometry. 

GENERAL  EXERCISES. 

The  tact  and  skill  of  teachers  will  be  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ^ 
general  exercises  of  the  whole  school,  or  for  two  grades  united.  Some 
of  these  exercises  should  be  as  follows  :  In  arithmetic,  drill  exercises  of 
five  minutes  in  mental  examples,  at  least  twice  a  week;  slate  and  black- 
board exercises  of  five  minutes  in  adding  columns  of  figures,  for  first, 
second,  and  third  grades  together;  exercises  in  four  elementary  rules. 

Declamations  for  the  boys,  and  select  readings  or  recitations  of  poetry 
by  the  girls,  weekly  or  semi-monthly.  Physical  exercises  daily,  such  as 
free  gymnastic  and  other  exercises,  according  to  Lewis'  or  Watson's 
handbooks. 

Spelling  matches  in  oral  spelling,  uniting  the  three  highest  grades. 
Written  spelling  in  the  same  manner. 

General  exercises  of  three  grades  in  letter  writing.  Drill  exercises  of 
the  whole  school  in  penmanship,  position  at  the  desk,  holding  the  pen, 
and  elements  of  letters. 

Allowing  the  pupils  of  one  grade  to  question  those  of  another  on  any 
one  of  the  school  studies.  Object  lesson  for  the  whole  school.  Singing 
should  be  a  daily  exercise,  if  possible. 

Manners  and  Morals. — General  lessons  on  such  topics  as  lying,  stealing, 
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profanity,  intemperance,  idleness,  industry,  honesty,  truthfulness,  duties 
to  parents,  obedience  to  authority. 

Indispensahle  School  Apparatus. — Willson's  School  and  Family  Charts, 
Cornell's  Outline  Maps,  Map  of  California,  a  globe,  Webster's  New  Pic- 
torial Dictionary,  set  of  writing  charts,  numeral  frame,  set  of  alphabet 
blocks,  box  of  geometrical  solids,  a  foot  rule  and  a  tape  line;  gill,  pint, 
and  quart  measures;  ounce,  quarter  pound,  half  pound,  and  pound 
weights  (avoirdupois,)  and  scales  for  experiments  in  weighing,  a  box  of 
beans  or  marbles,  a  school  cabinet. 


OFFICIAL  FORMS  AND  BLANKS. 


JSTo.  1. 

Form  of  notice  of  the  annual  election  of  School  Trustees. 

ELECTION  NOTICE. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  qualified  electors  of  School  District,  that  the  annual 

school  meeting  for  the  election  of  School  Trustees  will  be  held  on  the  last  Saturday  in  June,  186  , 
at  the  public  schoolhouse  of  said  district. 

The  polls  will  be  open  between  the  hours  of  and  . 


Dated  ,  186    .  School  Trustees. 


No.  2. 

Form  of  notice  or  advertisement  of  a  district  election  under  Section  98,  Revised 
School  Law,  for  voting  a  tax  to  maintain  a  free  school  or  to  build  a  school- 
house. 

ELECTION  NOTICE. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  qualified  electors  of  School  District,  that  an  election 

will  be  held  on  the  day  of  ,  at  which  will  be  submitted  the  question  of  voting  a 

tax  to  maintain  a  free  school  [or  to  build  a  schoolhouse,] 

It  will  be  necessary  to  raise  for  this  purpose  the  sum  of  $  ,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  neces- 
sary to  be  levied  will  be  cents  upon  the  $100  of  taxable  property  in  the  district. 

The  polls  will  be  open  at  the  public  schoolhouse  between  the  hours  of  and  . 


District  School  Trustees. 


Note. — The  date  must  be  twenty  days  before  election,  and  the  notice  must  be  advertised  in  the 
county  paper,  if  there  be  one,  once  a  week  for  three  weeks  prior  to  the  election.  For  details,  see 
Section  98,  Revised  School  Law. 
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No.  3. 

Form  of  District  Clerics  Receipt,  under  Section  107,  Revised  School  Laio. 


Received  of 


District  Clerk  of  • 


School  District,  County  of  ■ 


-,  all 


records,  papers,  books,  blanks,  and  documents  belonging  to  said  district,  and  required  to  be  deliv- 
ered by  Section  107  of  the  Revised  School  Law. 


District  Clerk. 


No.  4. 

Form  of  receipt  of  County  Superintendent  of  Cimmon  Schools,  under  Section 


16,  Clause  ^th,  Revised  School  Law. 


Received  of 


-,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  • 


County,  all  docu- 


ments and  records  required  to  be  delivered  under  Sections  107  and  16  of  the  Revised  School  Law. 


Superintendent  Common  Schools. 


No.  5. 

School  Trustee's  order  upon  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


No. 


186 


The  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of 
County  Treasurer,  payable  out  of  the  School  Fund,  for 

District. 


County  will  draw  a  warrant  on  the 
 dollars,  in  favor  of 

or  order,  on  account  of  during  the  present  school  year,  in  the  School 


School  Trustees  of  District. 


No. 


No.  6. 

County  Superintendent's  warrant  upon  the  County  Treasurer. 


-,  186 


The  Treasurer  of  County  will  pay  from  the  School  Fund  to  or  order, 

 dollars,  on  account  of  in  School  District,  during  the  school  year  end- 
ing August  31,  186  . 


County  Sup't  of  Public  Schools. 
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1^0.  7. 

Certificate  of  election  of  Trustee  of  Public  ScJwols. 

To  of  ,  Greeting  : 

This  certifies  that  you,  the  said  ,  were,  at  an  election  held  on  the  day  of  June, 

Anno  Domini,  186    ,  chosen  to  the  oflBce  of  Trustee  of  Public  Schools  of  District,  County 

of  ,  State  of  California,  and  you  are,  by  virtue  of  said  election  and  qualification,  fully 

authorized  and  empowered  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  said  office,  and  to  exercise  all  the  powers 
thereto  belonging  according  to  law,  for  three  years  from  and  including  the  first  Saturday  in  Sep- 
tember, 186  . 


Clerk  of  District  School  Meeting. 
Note. — Forward  this  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  without  delay. 


OATH    OF  OFFICE. 

I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  California,  and  that  I  will  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  Public 

School  Trustee  for  the  School  District,  in  the  County  of  and  State  of  California, 

according  to  the  best  of  my  ability.    So  help  me  God. 


Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me,  a  of  the  County  of  and  State  of  Califor- 
nia, this  day  of  ,  Anno  Domini  186  . 


Note. — This  oath  may  be  administered  by  any  one  of  the  Board  of  District  School  Trustees. 
Forward  without  delay  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

This  certificate  is  subject  to  an  internal  revenue  stamp  of  five  cents,  to  be  fixed  and  cancelled  by 
the  person  to  whom  the  certificate  is  issued. 


^o.  8. 

Appointment  of  Public  School  Trustee. 

In  accordance  with  the  power  vested  in  me  by  the  Revised  School  Law,  I  hereby  appoint  you, 

 -,  a  Public  School  Trustee  for  the  School  District,  in  the  County  of  and 

State  of  California,  for  the  term  of  ,  to  hold  said  office  until  the  next  annual  election  of 

School  Trustees,:  and  you  are,  by  virtue  of  this  appointment,  fully  authorized  and  empowered  to 
discharge  all  the  duties  of  said  ofiice  when  you  shall  have  taken  the  oath  of  office  required  by  law. 


County  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  County. 

This  certificate  is  subject  to  an  internal  revenue  stamp  of  five  cents,  to  be  affixed  and  cancelled 
by  the  person  making  the  certificate. 

Note. — Return  the  duplicate  copy  of  this  appointment,  with  the  oath  of  office  sworn  and  sub- 
scribed to  on  the  back,  to  the  office  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  Oath  of 
office  on  the  back. 

[The  same  oath  of  office  on  the  back  as  in  form  No.  7.] 
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No.  9. 

Appointment  of  a  School  Census  Marshal. 

[See  Revised  School  Law,  Section  43.] 

"We,  the  undersigned,  Trustees  of  Public  Schools  for  District,  in  the  County  of  

hereby  appoint  a  School  Census  Marshal  for  said  district,  to  take  the  school  census  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June  in  the  present  year,  according  to  the  provisions  of  Section  43  of  the  Revised 
School  Law. 

You  will  make  a  full  report  in  writing,  under  oath,  to  the  County  Superintendent,  and  deliver  a 
certified  copy  thereof  to  the  School  Trustees  of  said  district,  if  they  require  it,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  July  next  after  your  appointment.  You  will  not  fail  to  make  full  and  correct  returns 
of  all  statistics  required,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  compensation  for  your  services. 


Dated  ,  186  . 


Trustees  of  Public  Schools  for  District. 


^^o.  10. 

Agreement  between  Public  School  Trustees  and  a  Public  School  Teacher. 

This  agreement,  made  the  day  of  ,  186    ,  between  ,  party  of  the  first 

part,  and  the  Board  of  Public  School  Trustees  of  School  District,  in  the  County  of 

 ,  State  of  California,  parties  of  the  second  part, 

Witnesseth :  That  the  said  ,  who  holds  a  legal  certificate,  hereby  agrees,  for  the  con- 
sideration hereinafter  stated,  to  teach  the  public  school  in  said  district  for  the  term  of  , 

commencing  on  the  day  of  ,  186    ;  and  further  agrees  to  enforce  the  rules  and 

regulations  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to  adopt  the  State  series  of  text  books,  and 
the  prescribed  State  course  of  study,  and  to  keep  the  State  School  Register,  as  required  by  law. 
And  the  parties  of  the  second  part  hereby  agree  to  pay  the  said  ,  for  services  duly  ren- 
dered as  teacher  of  said  school,  the  sum  of  dollars  for  each  and  every  month  of  twenty 

school  days,  in  the  manner  following,  to  wit:  By  drawing  an  order  on  the  County  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools  for  public  school  moneys  to  the  credit  of  said  district,  or  by  rate  bills,  or  sub- 
scription, or  . 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals,  on  the  day  and  year  first 
above  written. 

Witness  : 

[seal]   

Teacher. 

,  '  ,  [seal]   

'  Five  cent  1 

Internal  I  [seal]   

■      Rev.  I 

Stamp.  J  [seal]   

^  ,  '  Trustees  of  District. 


Note. — This  agreement  requires  a  revenue  stamp  of  five  cents. 
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Ko.  11. 

Rules  and  regulations  of  the  Puhlic  School  Libraries. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRARY,   STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

No.    School  District. 

Rules  and  Regulations. 

1.  The  Librarian  appointed  by  the  Trustees  shall  properly  label  and  number  each  book  in  the 
district  library,  and  keep  a  catalogue  of  the  same,  showing  the  title  and  number  of  each  book. 

2.  The  library  shall  be  open  for  drawing  and  returning  books  every  ,  between  the 

hours  of  . 

3.  Every  child  attending  school  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  library;  but  when  the 
number  of  books  is  insufficient  to  supply  all  the  pupils,  the  Librarian  shall  determine  the  manner 
in  which  books  maj'  be  drawn. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  two  books  from  the  library  at  the  same  time,  and  no  family 
shall  draw  more  than  one  book  while  other  families  wishing  books  remain  unsupplied. 

5.  No  person  shall  loan  a  library  book  to  any  one  out  of  his  own  house,  under  a  penalty  of  fifty 
cents  for  each  offence. 

6.  No  person  shall  retain  a  book  from  the  library  more  than  two  weeks,  under  a  penalty  of  ten 
cents  for  each  day  he  may  so  retain  it ;  and  no  person  may  draw  the  same  book  a  second  time 
while  any  other  person  wishes  to  draw  it. 

7.  Any  person  losing  or  destroying  a  library  book  shall  pay  the  cost  of  such  book  and  a  fine  of 
fifty  cents  ;  and  any  person  injuring  a  book  by  marking,  tearing,  or  unnecessarily  soiling  it,  shall 
he  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  cents  nor  more  than  the  cost  of  the  book,  to  be  determined 
by  the  Librarian. 

8.  Any  person  refusing  or  neglecting  to  pay  any  penalty  or  fine  shall  not  be  allowed  to  draw 
any  book  from  the  library. 

9.  Any  person,  other  than  pupils  attending,  resident  in  the  school  district,  may  become  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  the  school  librarv  by  the  payment  of  an  admission  fee  of  one  dollar  and  a 
monthly  membership  of  twenty-five  cents. 

10.  Any  person  resident  in  the  district,  who  shall  pay  to  the  Trustees  the  sum  of  ten  dollars, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  life  membership  privilege  of  the  library. 


No.  12. 

Take  Notice. — This  report  is  required  by  law  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  July.    [See  Sections 
63,  64,  and  65,  Revised  School  Law.] 

Teacher's  Report 

Of  the  Public  School  in  District,  County  of  

From  ,  186—  to  ,  186—. 

ABSTRACT    OF    51  ONTHLY  SUMMARIES 

Taken  from  the  State  School  Register,  for  the  school  term  or  year  commencing  , 

186 — ,  and  ending  ,  186 — . 
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Teacher's  Eeport — Continued. 


Name  or  number 
of  month. 

Whole    number  of 
days'  attendance ... 

Whole    number  of 
days'  absence  

Whole  number  of  tar- 

Whole  number  boys 
enrolled  on  Regis- 

Whole  number  girls 
enrolled  on  Regis- 

Total  No.  enrolled... 

Average  number  be- 

Average  daily  at- 

Percentage  of  attend- 
ance   on  average 
number  belonging. 

Number  of  new  pupils 
entered  

Totals  

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

Grade  of  school. 

Number  of  classes  in  school. 

Date  of  taking  charge  of  school. 

Date  of  closing  term  or  year. 

Number  of  school  months  in  school  term  or  year. 

Monthly  salary  of  teacher,  board  included. 

Amount  of  salary  received  from  rate  bills. 

Amount  of  salary  received  from  State  and  County  School  Fund. 

What  journals  of  education  have  you  taken? 

What  State  or  County  Institute  attended  ? 

Were  you  allowed  pay  for  time  in  attendance  ? 

Grade  and  date  of  your  certificate. 

Number  of  school  visits  made  by  School  Trustees. 

Number  of  school  visits  made  by  County  Superintendent. 

Number  of  school  visits  made  by  other  persons. 

Number  of  volumes  in  school  library. 

Valuation  of  school  library. 

Have  you  kept  the  State  School  Register  as  required  by  law  ? 
Have  you  used  in  school  the  State  series  of  text  books? 

Have  you  followed  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  ? 

Have  you  complied  with  the  provisions  of  Section  61  of  the  Revised  School  Law  ? 

Have  you  endeavored  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Section  70  of  the  Revised  School  Law  ? 

With  what  apparatus,  maps,  or  charts,  is  your  school  provided  ? 
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Number  of  blind  chil- 
dren between  5  and 

Number  of  deaf  and 
dumb  children  be- 
tween 5  and  21  years 

Number  of  Mongolian 
children  between  5 
and  15  years  of  age 

Number  of  Mongolian 
children    under  15 

Number  of  children  be- 
tween 5  and  15  years 
of  age  who  have  not 
attended  school  at 
any  time  during  the 

Xndian. 

Negr  .. 

White.. 

Number  of  children  be- 
tween 5  and  15  years 
of  age  who  have 
attended  private 
schools  at  any  time 

Xndian. 

Negro.. 

Number  of  children  be- 
tween 5  and  15  years 
of  age  who  have  at- 
tended public  schools 
at  any  time  during 

Indian. 

¥¥  nite.. 

Number  of  children 
under   5    years  of 

Indian. 

W  nite.. 

Number  of  Indian  chil- 
dren between  5  and 
15  years  of  age  who 
live  under  the  guar- 
dianship  of  white 

Total 

Girls ... 



Number  of  negro  chil- 
dren between  5  and 

Total... 

Girls ... 

Boys ... 

Number  of  white  chil- 
dren between  5  and 

Total 



Girls... 

Boys... 



Names  of  parent  or 
guardian. 
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No.  14. 

Take  Notice. — This  report  must  be  returned  to  the  County  Superintendent  on  or  before  the  20th 

day  of  July. 

Scliool  Trustee's  Report 

Of  District,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  County, 

From  July  1st,  186—  to  June  30th,  186—,  inclusive. 

FINANCIAL  REPORT. 

Amount  of  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
Amount  of  School  Fund  received  from  the  State. 
Amount  of  school  money  received  from  county  taxes. 
Amount  raised  by  district  tax. 

Amount  raised  by  rate  bills,  subscription,  or  other  sources. 
Total  receipts  from  all  sources  for  school  purposes. 
Amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries. 

Amount  expended  for  sites,  buildings,  repairs,  and  school  furniture. 

Amount  of  Sc  hool  Fund  expended  for  school  libraries. 

Amount  expended  for  school  apparatus. 

Amount  expended  for  rent,  fuel,  and  contingent  expenses. 

Total  expenditure  for  school  purposes. 

Valuation  of  schoolhouses  and  furniture. 

Valuation  of  school  libraries. 

Valuation  of  school  apparatus. 

Total  valuation  of  school  property. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

Names  of  teachers  employed  during  the  year. 

Number  of  months  school  was  maintained  during  the  year. 

Monthly  rate  of  wages  paid  the  teacher. 

Number  of  volumes  in  school  library. 

Total  amount  of  donations,  fees,  and  fines,  received  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  library. 
Total  expenditures  for  school  libraries. 
Number  of  new  volumes  purchased  during  the  year. 
Has  the  School  Register  been  kept  according  to  law  ? 
Is  a  record  book  kept  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ? 
Are  the  Trustees  and  teachers  supplied  with  copies  of  the  Revised  School  Law? 
Were  teachers  allowed  pay  during  the  time  of  attendance  on  County  Institutes? 
Have  you  required  the  State  series  of  text  books  exclusively  to  be  used  in  school? 
Have  you  enforced  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  ? 
Have  you  enforced  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education? 
Have  you  furnished  the  school  with  the  supplies  required  by  Section  48  of  the  Revised  School 
Law. 

Have  you  complied  with  the  provisions  of  Section  61  of  the  Revised  School  Law? 

Have  you  received  the  California  Teacher? 

Has  any  special  school  tax  been  levied  in  your  district? 

If  so,  what  was  the  rate  of  tax,  and  for  what  purpose? 

Have  you  maintained  a  free  school  three  months,  as  required  by  the  Revised  School  Law  ? 

Have  you  levied  rate  bills  at  any  time  during  the  year  ? 

If  so,  for  what  length  of  time,  and  what  was  the  monthly  rate  of  tuition  ? 
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Forms  of  the  various    County  Certijicates. 

FIRST  GRADE  COUNTY  CERTIFICATE. 


State  of  California. 


[Seal] 


County  of 


The  County  Board  of  Examination,  having  examined 


in  compliance  wiith 


the  provisions  of  the  Revised  School  Law,  hereby  issue  this  First  Grade  County  Certificate, 
which  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  common  school  of  this  county,  and  which  shall  remain 
valid  for  the  term  of  three  years  from  date. 


ODEice  of  County  Sup' t  of  Common  Schools, 
 ,  186  . 


County  Sup't  of  Common  Schools. 


O 

IS  a 

X  3 


No.- 


SECOND    GRADE    COUNTY  CERTIFICATE. 

State  of  California.  [Seal]  County  of  • 


The  County  Board  of  Examination,  having  examined 


in  compliance  wit 


the  provisions  of  the  Revised  School  Law,  hereby  issue  this  Second  Grade  County  Certificate, 
which  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  a  second  grade  county  school,  and  which  shall  remain  valid  for 
the  term  of  two  years  from  date. 


OflSce  of  County  Sup't  of  Common  Schools, 
 ,  186  . 


County  Sup't  of  Common  Schools. 


o 


No. 


RADE    county  CERTlFlCATi 


State  of  California. 


[Seal] 


County  of 


The  County  Board  of  Examination,  having  examined 


in  complianee  with 


the  provisions  of  the  Revised  School  Law,  hereby  issue  this  Third  Grade  County  Certificate, 
which  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  a  third  grade  county  school,  and  which  shall  remain  valid  for 
the  term  of  one  year  from  date. 


County  Sup't  of  Common  Schools, 


Oflace  of  County  Sup't  of  Common  Schools, 
 ,  186 
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